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failure  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  programs.  The  third  set 
related  to  the  future  effectiveness  of  such  programs.  An  inventory  of 
all  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  which  non-public  schools  were 
eligible  was  developed  in  order  to  indicate  the  e:<tensiveness  of  the 
Federal  endeavor.  Non- public  school  personnel  were  requested  to 
respond  on  a broad  scale  ranging  from  an  indication  of  iijere  awareness 
of  the  breadth  of  programs  to  a rather  detailed  knowledge  of  each 
program.  In  order  to  gain  insight  on  a specific  and  longitudinal 
level,  the  research  team  selected  Title  I of  ESEA  of  196  5 for 
in-depth  investigation.  Recommendations  are  made  based  on  the  data  of 
the  present  study.  (For  related  document,  see  ED  058  473.) 
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CHAPTER  I 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
Purpose 

The  present  chapter  reports  the  results  of  a study  design- 
ed to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  public  interest  has  been 
^ and  will  be  served  by  a variety  of  Federal  assistance  programs 
available  to  non-public  schools.  To  this  end  the  research  team 
developed  three  sets  of  guideline  questions  to  reduce  the  more 
highly  inclusive  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  assis- 
tance programs  to  more  specific  and  manageable  form. 

The  first  set  of  questions  asked:  "What  Federal  Assistance 

^Programs  have  actually  been  available  to  non-public  schools  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  serve  the  public  interest?  What  variety 
of  such  programs  is  offered?  And,  to  which  school  levels  — 
elementary,  secondary,  higher  education  — have  they  been 
offered?" 

The  second  set  of  questions  asked:  "What  are  the  areas 

of  success  or  failure  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  Federal 
Assistance  Programs?  What  factors  affect  the  extent  and  quality 
of  participation  or  non-participation  of  non-public  school 
children  in  such  programs?" 

The  third  set  asked:  "What  is  the  best  estimate  of  the 

future  effectiveness  of  t’ederal  Assistance  Programs  for  non- 
public school  children?  Are  there  progrcun  adjustment 
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patterns  evolving  discernibly  at  present?  How  can  past 
Federal  Assistance  Programs/  designed  to  allow  non-public 
schools  to  serve  the  public  interest,  be  amended,  trans- 
posed, or  amalgamated  to  better  allow  such  service?  And 
finally,  can  new  Federal  Assistance  Programs  be  suggested 
to  help  non-public  schools  better  serve  the  public 
interest?" 

Method  of  Investigation 

Guided  by  these  questions,  the  research  team  developed 
an  inventory  of  all  Federal  Assistance  Programs  for  which 
non— public  schools  are  eligible,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
extensiveness  of  the  Federal  Government's  endeavor.  Non- 
public school  personnel  were  requested  to  respond  on  a 
broad  scale  ranging  from  an  indication  of  mere  awareness 
of  the  breadth  of  programs  to  a rather  detailed  knowledge 
of  each  program. 

In  order  to  gain  insight  on  a specific,  and  at  the  same 
time  longitudinal  level,  the  research  team  selected  Title 
I of.  E.S.E.A.  of  1965  for  in-depth  investigation.  This 
program  for  Educationally  Deprived  Children  was  singled 
out  because  it  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  most  widely  com- 
mented upon,  and  most  heavily  funded.  In  addition,  there 
was  readily  available  to  the  research  team  a wealth  of 
data  gathered  in  previous  studies  of  the  impact  of  Title  I, 
which  would  allow  inference  on  a long  term  basis  as  v;ell 
as  it's  present  status. 
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In  suiranary,  then,  the  broad  methodology  of  the  present 
study  involved  three  sections:  1.  a general  review 

of  all  Federal  Assistance  Programs  as  presented  in  the 
Inventory;  and  an  in-depth  review  of  all  study  materials 
and  data  for  Title  1,  ESEA  of  1965  in  specific.  The 

5jtudy,  further,  entailed:  2.  an  assessment  of  the  in- 

/ 

formation  gathered  about  the  awareness  of  and  attitudes 
toward  the  many  programs  cited  in  the  Inventory  and  the 
Title  1 questionnaire.  Lastly,  the  study  suggested  a series 
3.  r^_commendations  based  on  the  data  of  the  present 
study  in  tandem  with  the  longitudinal  data  already  collected 


on  Title  I. 
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SECTION  I 

R©vi6W  of  Fodoral  Assistance  Prograins 
Available  to  Non-Public  School  Children 


The  review  aspect  of  the  5;tudy  involved  two  parts:  the 

first  a wide-angle  focus  embracing  all  Federal  Assistance 
I Programs;  the  second  a more  telescopic  focus  on  one  far 

I reaching  program. 

f The  first  part  required  a search  of  the  total  list 

of  Federal  Assistance  Programs,  with  a subsequent  selection 

i' 

and  compilation  of  those  available  to  non-public  school 
I children  directly  or  indirectly.  This  selected  listing 

I became  the  Inventory  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs  Available 

I to  Non-public  School  Children  (herinafter  referred  to  as 

I 

i the  Inventory) 

The  second  part  required  a more  intense  treatment  of 
the  historical  materials  regarding  Title  1 and  the  consequent 
development  of  an  appropriate  instrument  to  assess  the 
present  status  of  trends  seen  developing  in  the  past. 

This  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  atlS-i-g“°«tionnaire. 


A.  The  Inventory 

Sources — The  basic  source  and  starting  point  of  the 
inventory  vras  the  January  1969  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of 
c Federal  Assi-tance  Programs  which  in  its  own 
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introduction  statement, ,,  "provides  a comprehensive  listing 
and  desicription  of  581  domestic  assistance  programs  and 
activities  administered  by  47  federal  departments  and 
agencies."  A second  source  was  the  "Guide  to  OE-Administered 
Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1971"  reprinted  from  American 
Education,  Noveniber  1970,  which  accounts  for  the  largest 
number  of  assistance  programs  available  to  non-public 
school  children. 

The  listing  was  validated  through  interviews  with 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  1969  edition  of 
the  Catalogue  was  used  for  a number  of  reasons^  even  though 
the  1971  edition  was  available  for  inspection  in  Washington 
at  the  time.  There  were  the  obvious  reasons  of  time-bind 
for  study  completion  and  lack  of  general  availability  of 
the  1971  edition  to  people  who  might  want  to  consult  its 
pages,  while  participating  in  the  study.  Gfertainly  several 
important  deletions,  transpositions  and  adjustments  had 
occured  since  the  1969  edition;  but  these  changes,  though 
individually  significant,  only  slightly  affected  the 
totality  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs.  The  Inventory, 
then,  does  not  assume  currency  beyond  adjustments  to  the 
1969  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  but  does  claim  adequacy  in 
describing  the  over-all  picture  of  Federal  programs 
available  to  non-public  school  children. 


/ 
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Listincf — After  tlie  seHrch,  coinpilation and  interviews 
a total  of  seventy  six  (76)  programs  emerged  for  which 
non-public  school  children  are  eligible.  Forty  three  (43) 
of  these  programs  are  directly  available  to  children  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels;  and  thirty  three  (33) 
are  indirectly  available  through  assistance  to  teachers, 
administrators  and  special  training  and  service  programs 
in  higher  education.  Since  the  main  thrust  of  this  study 
was  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  only  the 
forty  three  programs  directly  dealing  with  those  levels  were 
tested  in  the  field,  though  all  seventy  six  programs  were 
included  in  the  Inventory.  For  each  of  the  programs,  the 
Inventory  referenced  the  page  number  in  the  Catalogue  for 
further  consultation;  indicated  the  place  of  contact  for 
further  information;  .cited  the  titles  of  booklets  and 
reports  describing  the  programs  as  well  as  the  details  of 
the  authorizing  legislation.  The  programs  were  grouped 
under  the  name  of  the  Federal  Agency  which  administers  the 
program  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Inventory  may  be  found  in  Appendix  E, 
Cross-reference — Project  13  of  the  over-all  study  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  studies  the 
problem  of  redirection  of  Federal  Programs.  It's  first 
subject  area  deals  with  the  logical  grouping  of  all  Federal 
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Programs  for  educational  purposes  into  meaningful  categories. 
In  the  light  of  the  literature  search  and  validation  efforts 
in  the  present  project  this  re-categorization  is  a patent 
necessity.  Confusion  arises  from  the  number  of  programs, 
their  overlapping,  the  vagaries  of  their  distribution 
patterns,  different  ncuoties  for  the  same  progreim,  the  break- 
down of  sub-programs,  which  then  become  indistinguishable 
from  parent  programs. 

The  intricacy  is  evidenced  by  the  Federal  Funding 
courses  in  the  colleges  and  universities  which  attempt  to 
explain  and  systematize  the  often  bewildering  array  of 
Title  and  Statutes.  Each  Government  agency  contributes  to 
the  number  of  available  programs  to  help  the  nation's 
children  and  their  teachers;  but  the  method  of  helping 
often  makes  it  unlikely  that  any  but  the  initiated  will 
know  he  is  eligible. 

It  is  perhaps,  in  part,  this  confusion  to  which  the 
current  revenue  sharing  plan  addresses  itself  on  a broader 
scale  rather  than  more  categorical  aid. 

B.  The  Title  I Questionnaire 

Purpose  — Just  as  the  Inventory  was  designed  to  look 
at  the  totality  of  the  Federal  Assistance  Program  in  their 
breadth  and  extension,  the  study  team  felt  that  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  intensity  of  the  programs,  to  the 
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far  reaching  reimif ications  of  almost  any  given  programs,  and 
to  the  impact  at  the  local  level  of  a program  designed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  foster  the  public  interest. 

Given  the  limitations  of  both  time  and  space,  and  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  available  programs,  the  study  team,  as 
indicated,  selected  Title  I of  ESEA  of  1965  because  it  is  a 
very  generally  known  progreun;  has  had  almost  universal  impact; 
and  is  a very  heavily  funded  program,  thus  inviting  very  close 
scrutinizing. 

Sources  — The  initial  source  of  data  was  A National  Level 
Evaluation  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Title  I of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  on  the  Participation  of  Non- 
Public  School  Children.  This  study  was  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  of  Education  under  the  provision  of  Public  Law  89-10 
and  prepared  by  Dr.  Vincent  C.  Nuccio  as  project  administrator, 
and  Dr.  John  J.  Walsh,  as  research  director,  both  of  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  in  August,  1967.  This 
study  will  be  referred  to  as  the  1967  National  Study. 

A second  source  of  data  was  “A  Study  of  the  Participation 
of  Non-Public  School  Children  in  Title  I,  ESEA  Programs  and 
Services  in  New  York  City."  This  study  was  presented  by 
Vincent  C.  Nuccio,  John  J.  Walsh,  Peter  J.  Murphy  and  Karen 
London  (all  of  Boston  College)  to  the  Commissioner,  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  October,  1968.  Reference  will  be 
made  to  this  as  the  New  York  City  Study. 
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The  third  source  was  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
January,  1969  and  in  March,  1971. 

In  May  of  1970,  the  Center  for  Field  Research  and  School 
Services,  at  Boston  College,  conducted  a follow-up  survey  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  findings  of  the  National 
Study  of  1967,  and  the  New  York  City  Study  of  1968  and  the 
Council  Report  (all  cited  above)  still  obtained. 

Yet  another  valuable  source  was  the  report  of  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of 

I- 

Representative,  Ninety  First  Congress,  First  Session,  on 
H.R.  514  in  March  of  1969. 

Development— The  initial  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  instrument  for  the  second  part  of  the  study  reguired  a 
rather  thorough  rereading  of  all  the  above  documents  for 
breadth  of  viewpoint  on  Title  I in  its  entirety. 

In  order  to  insure  comparability  of  the  data  longitudinally, 
eight  categories  of  questions  were  set  up  similar  to  those 
investigated  in  the  1967  National  Study.  Many  of  the  specific 
questions  were  reworded  to  reflect  the  most  recent  developments 
in  those  question  areas.  The  general  aspect  of  Title  I 
investigated  were  procedures  for  allocating  funds;  renewal 
and  approval  of  applications,  administrative  relationships. 
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legal  probleire  , involvement  of  local  non-public  school 
officials  in  planning,  operation  and  implementation  of 
programs,  evaluation  and  recommendations  regarding  Title  I 
In  each  of  these  areas  specific  questions  were  developed 
that  would  supply  data  comparable  to  those  derived  from 
the  earlier  studies  of  Title  I.  In  order  to  insure  a more 
developmental  treatment  of  the  present  data,  uncovering 
significant  trends  and  growing  problems  in  the  program. 

The  questionnaire  may  be  found  Appendix  E. 
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SECTION  II 

Assessment  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs 
Available  to  Non-Public  School  Children 

The  second  section  of  the  study  addresses  itself  to  the 
core  Question:  What  are  the  areas  of  success  and/or  failure 

in  the  execution  of  the  interest  of  public  assistance 
programs  to  non-public  schools?  Looking  into  a specific 
program,  what  have  been  the  factors  in  the  quality  of 
participation  in  this  program? 

As  a result  of  the  Inventory  reported  in  the  previous 
section^  a factual  knowledge  of  the  range  of  programs 
actually  available  was  arrived  at.  In  order  to  answer  the 
core  question  cited  above,  data  concerning  tbe  extent  of 
simple  awareness  of  the  program  by  non— public  school  personnel 
on  one  end  of  a spectrum  and  detailed  knowledge  and  use  on 
the  other,  was  received.  The  present  assessment  section 
reports  the  instrumentation,  the  participants,  the  treatment 
of  the  data  and  the  results  of  the  inquiry  in  the  Inventory 
in  part  one.  In  part  two  it  also  reports,  on  a longitudinal 
basis,  the  responses  to  the  inquiry  into  factors  affecting 
participation  in  Title  I of  ESEA. 
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A.  Federal  Aaaistance  Programs  in  General 
The  Instrumentation — The  Instriament  of  the  first  part 
of  the  section  was  designed  to  elicit  informational  responses 
indicating  how  aware  non-public  school  personnel  are  of 
the  availability  of  Federal  Assistance  programs  in  general 
whether  they  are  currently  participating,  to  what  extent, 
and  other  expressions  of  more  in-depth  ac(^aintance  with 
such  programs.  The  instrvnnentation  consisted  of  a copy 
of  the  complete  Inventory  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs 
Available  to  Non-Public  School  Children  accompanied  by  a 
matrix-type  survey  response-sheet  with  provision  for  coding 
their  information  levels  about  each  of  the  forty  three 
Federal  Assistance  Programs  available  directly  to  non- 
public school  children  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Because  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  task,  no  responses  were 
requested  concerning  programs  designed  more  directly  for 
higher  education  or  special  types  of  education. 

About  each  of  the  43  programs,  then,  the  participants 
were  asked  to  answer  each  of  the  following  questions  in  one 
or  two  words: 

1.  Were  you  aware  of  your  eligibility  for  this 
program? 

2.  Are  you  currently  participating  in  this  program? 

3. '  If  you  are,  to  what  extent  of  your  eligibility 
are  you  actually  participating? 

4.  What  eunount  of  funding  for  this  program  was 
allocated  to  the  local  education  agency  (LEA)  in 
your  area? 
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5.  What  percent  of  funds  for  this  program  were 
allocated  to  benefit  non-public  school  children 
in  your  area? 

6.  What  is  the  estimated  dollar  value  of 
services  received  by  non-public  participants 
in  your  jurisdiction? 

7 . How  many  of  your  students  were  eligible 
for  this  prograum? 

8.  How  many  of  your  students  (or  teachers) 
actually  participated? 

9.  Do  you  know  the  person  (s)  at  your  State 
agency  to  contact  for  further  assistance 
on  this  prograun? 

10.  Is  there  a provision  in  your  State 
Constitution  prohibiting  your  participation 
in  this  program? 


The  Participants  — A total  of  450  persons  were  asked  to 
participate  in  the  study.  The  request  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  representation  by  geographical  location  in  the  United 
States,  by  position  in  the  educational  hierarchy,  non-public 
source  of  control  of  the  schools. 

Geographically,  there  was  representation  from  the 
Northeast,  Southeast,  Midwest,  Southwest,  and  B^rwest.  A 
further  breakout  of  states  in  regions  may  be  found,  if 
desired,  in  the  questionnaire  for  Title  I in  the  appendix. 

Positionwise,  the  responeents  ranged  through  public 
school  principal,  public  school  superintendent,  public 
state  department  official . Federal  office  official,  non-public 
school  principal,  non-public  school  superintendent,  non-public 
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stats  department  or  regional  official/  national  non-public 
organization  official,  and  interested  citizens  with  none 

of  the  above  occupations. 

The  publicly  controlled  schools  were,  of  course, 

represented  by  the  officials  mentioned  in  the  paragraph 

\ 

above.  A determined  effort  was  made  to  secure  representat- 
tion  from  the  major  religion-oriented  and  independent 
control  bodies  in  the  non-public  sector.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  controls  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
non-public  schools  seeking  Federal  assistance  and  they 
were  contacted  chiefly  through  their  national  headquarters, 
regional  directors  and  large  city  superintendents.  In 
the  case  of  the  Jewish  and  Protestant  religion-oriented 
schools  the  selection  had  to  be  done  more  at  random  on  the 
local  level  since  many  national  or  regional  educational 
officials  do  not  exercise  jurisdictional  control.  The 
study  team  contacted  national  representatives  of  the 
various  church  or  synagogue  groups  for  listings  of  their 
schools.  The  office  of  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Schools  sent  their  listing  of  schools  along 
with  a statement  of  their  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  study 


J*he  Data  - Sixty-one  Inventory  Survey  Sheets  were  returned.  These 
were  scanned  immediately  with  a view  to  arranging  them  for  treat- 
ment on  an  IBM  360/40  at  Boston  College,  Using  P-STAT,  a user- 

oriented  software  package  developed  by  Ronald  Buhler  of  Princeton 
University. 

An  initial  tabulation  eliminated  all  but  eleven  of  the 
Federal  Programs  as  requiring  none  but  the  simplest  tallying  for 
lack  of  responses  in  the  ten  question  areas . 

For  this  review,  eleven  programs  with  sufficient  responses  to 
the  ten  questionnaire  items  were  selected  for  analysis  as  follows: 

1.  Frequencies,  percentages  and  means  for  each  response 
category  were  obtained  for  the  total  sample  of  respondents. 

2.  Percentages  and  means  for  each  response  category  were 
obtained  separately  for  respondents  from  each  of  the  five  regions. 

Since  not  all  respondents  answered  every  question  for  these 
programs,  the  total  number  of  respondents  varies  for  each  question. 

The  total  N's  for  questions  3-8  were  often  so  small  that  they 
could  not  be  subdivided  by  region.  Where  these  questions  are  blank 
on  the  tables  the  total  N was  less  than  10. 

The  N's  for  all  regions  do  not  always  add  up  to  the  total 
number  of  respondents  for  that  question,  because  a few  people  did 
not  specify  their  region. 

The  following  Tables  indicate  the  responses  for  each  of  the 
eleven  programs  selected,  items  1 and  2 of  the  questionnaire  tend 
to  draw  responses  but  3 through  8 recieved  mostly  "I  don't  know," 
"Information  not  available"  types  of  response. 


r 
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TABLE  1 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
Sunonary  Statistics 

Program  #1  Commodity  Distribution  School  Children  Nutrition 


I 


ejIc| 


Region 


6.  Estimated  dollar 
value  of  services 

Mean 


N=Le:is  than  10 


21 


~T 

N 

Mean  or  % 

1 

i North 
east 

South 

east 

Mid- 

west 

South 

west 

Far 

west 

1.  Are  you  aware 

of  this  program? 

°/5!£es 

50 

91% 

1 

90% 

100 

87 

100 

67 

jQSo 

_5 

9 

10 

13 

33 

55 

1 N=10 

i 

8 

23 

5 

3 

2.  Participating 

i 

t 

\ 

1 

t 

i 

currently? 

i 

J 

{ 

c 

%Yes 

32 

59% 

i 56 

50 

65 

60 

33  ! 

%No 

22 

41 

; 44 

50 

35 

40 

§1 

54 

1 : N=9 

j 

8 

i 23 

! 

5 

3 

3.  Extent  of  eli- 

5  ' 

\ 

1 

j 

1 ; 
( 

! 

gibility  practicing 

i 

{ ■ 

1 

i 

» 

i 

\ 

Mean 

19 

( 

1 62.53 

I 

; ' 

i 

\ 

1 

} 

i 

i 

1 

4.  Amount  of  fund- 

\ 

1 

! : 

1 

I 

1 

1 

! 

i 

ing  in  your  local 

1 

1 

1 

1 

T 

agency 

j 

I 

< 

Don't 

(Icnow 

j 

N=Lefis  tha 

i 

' 

11  10 

I 

5.  of  funds  giver 

1 

1 

- 

, 

i 

i 

i 

1 

non-public  children 

! 

1 

j 

Mean 

I Don't 

1 

'know 

1 

f 

i 

A -ih' 
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TABLE  2 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
Summary  Statistics 

Program  #2  Equipment  to  Initiate  or  Expand  School  Food  Service 


REGION 


TOTAL  SAMPLE  | 

North-  1 
East 

South).  Mid-  , 
East  fWest 

South  ' 
West 

Far 

West 

N j 

1 

Mean  or  % i 

1,  Are  you  aware  of 
this  program? 

% Yes 
% No 

43 

5 

90% 

10 

100 

0 

100 
0 

86 

14 

7T 

100 

0 

67 

33 

4A 

N = 8 

3 , 

3 

2.  Participating 
currently? 

% Yes 
% No 

27 

20 

-TT 

1 

57% 

43 

63 

38 

43 

57 

70 

30 

40 

60 

33 

67 

N = 8 

7 

20 

5 

3 

3.  Extent  of  eligi- 
bility practicing 

Mean 

j 

1 

1 

4.  Amount  of  funding 
in  your  local  agency 

1 

5.  % of  funds  given 

non-public  children 

Mean 

6.  Estimated  dollar 
value  of  services 

Mean 

. 1 
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ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
(Continued) 


Program  #2  Equipment  to  Initiate  or  Expand  School  Food  Service 
TOTAL,  SAMPLE  PEGION 


— 

N 

MEAN  OR  % 

North= 

East 

South- 

East 

- Mid- 
West 

South- 

West 

{ 

Far 

West 

7 . How  many  of 
your  students 
•ire  eligible? 

Mean 

8.  How  many  of 
your  students 
actually  parti- 
cipated? 

Mean 

9.  Contact  person 
in  your  state 

% Wrote  name 
% Don ' t Know 

46 

14 

60 

77% 

23 

64 

36 

N=ll 

50 

50 

8 

92 

8 

25 

40 

60 

5 

100 

0 

10.  Constitutional 
Prohibition 

% Yes 
% No 

3 

26 

10% 

90 

0 

100 

0 

1000 

15 

85 

“IT 

. 

0 

100 

4 

1 

0 

looj 

f 

24 
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TABLE  3 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
Summary  Statistics 
Program  #3  School  Breakfasts 


i: 

u 

I 


TOTAL  SAMPLE 

North- 

East 

South  : 
East 

I 

Mid- 

West 

South 

West 

Far 

West 

N ' 

1 

Mean  or  % 

1.  Are  you  aware  of 
this  program? 

% Yes 
% No 

49 

2 

"5T 

96% 

4 

100 

0 

iF? 

100 
0 

90 

10 

~2T 

100 

0 

100 

0 

3 

2.  Participating 
currently? 

% Yes 
% No 

19 

30 

49 

39% 

61 

50 

50 

N=8 

29 

71 

7 

45 

55 

20 

40 

60 

5 

0 

100 

3 

3.  Extent  of  eligi- 
bility practicing 

Mean 

11 

31.27 

4.  Amount  of  funding 
in  your  local  agency 

’ ■ 

5 . % of  funds  given 
non -public  children 

Mean 

6.  Estimated  dollar 
value  of  services 

Mean 

•il 

o 

ERIC 


25 


'Ji 
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ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
(Continued) 

PrograiTi  #3  School  Breakfasts 


TOTAL,  SAMPLE  REGION 


M 

MEAN  OR  % 

North= 

East 

South- 

East 

Mid- 

West 

South- 

West 

Far 

West 

7.  How  many  of 
your  students 
are  eligible? 

Mean 

10 

18,847 

8.  How  many  of 
your  students 
actually  parti- 
cipated? 

Mean 

9.  Contact  person 
in  your  state 

% Wrote  name 
% Don't  Know 

47 

14 

61 

77% 

23 

64 

36 

N^l 

50 

50 

96 

4 

"IT 

40 

60 

“T 

100 
0 

10.  Constitutional 
Prohibition 

% Yes 
% No  . 

3 

24  . 

11% 

89 

0 

100 

0 

100 

6 

20 

80 

10 

0 

100 

0 

100 

1 

1 


i 
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ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREK 
(Continued) 

Program  #4  School  Lunches 


TOTAL  SAMPLE  REGION 


s 

1 

N 

MEAN  OR  % 

\[ 

1 

i 

North= 

East 

South- 

East 

r~ 

Mid- 

West 

South- 

West 

Far 

West 

7 . How  many  of 
your  students 
are  eligible? 

Mean 

17 

1 

t 

14,197 

1 

8.  How  many  of 
your  students 
actually  parti- 
cipated? 

Mean 

10 

! 

4924 

1 

9.  Contact  person 
in  your  state 

% Wrote  name 
% Don ' t Know 

39 

20 

59 

66% 

34 

73 

27 

N-11 

25 

75 

8 

78 

22 

23 

I' 

' i 

40 

60 

5 i 
1 

100 

0 

4 

10.  Constitutional 
Prohibition 

% Yes 
% No 

5 

31 

36 

r 

14% 

86 

0 

ICO 

0 

100 

25 

75 

“IT  ■ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

0 i 
100 

0 

100 

N=4 

4 

1 
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TABLE  5 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 


Summary  Statistics 


M.tt*  I «•/»• 


-rsrr-^'^’rc.rtr* 


* ' ‘.'*ry\  '^^.'''3TL  * i ■ 


rvf-r-'.-r'-'r.'T". 
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ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
(Continued) 

Program  #5  School  Milk 


TOTAL  SAMPLE  REGION 


N 

MEAN  OR  % 

North= 

East 

South- 

East 

Mid- 

West 

South- 

West 

Far 

West 

7 . How  many  of 
your  students 
are  eligible? 

Mean 

18 

12,018 

8.  How  many  of 
your  students 
actually  parti- 
cipated? 

Mean 

14 

19,879 

9 . Contact  person 
in  your  state 

% Wrote  name 
% Don't  Know 

38 

22 

W 

63% 

37 

55 

45 

N^l 

25 

75 

8 

84 

16 

40 

60 

5 

67 

33 

10.  Constitutional 
Prohibition 

% Yes 
% No 

5 

32 

Tf 

14% 

86 

0 

100 

0 

100 

“7 

25 

75 

TT 

0 

TOO 

0 

100 

“7 
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TABLE  6 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
Summary  Statistics 

Program  #17  Educationally  Deprived  Children 
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ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
(Continued) 

Program  #17  Educationally  Deprived  Children 


TOTAL  SAMPLE 


REGION 


N 

MEAN  OR  % 

North= 

East 

South* 

East 

■ 

■ Mid- 
West 

South- 

West 

I j 

! i 

West  1 

7.  How  many  of 

1 

1 

j 

i 

your  students 

( 

i 

are  eligible? 

1 

Mean 

19 

8,890,710 

! 

) 

t 

8.  How  many  of 

! 

your  students 

i 

actually  parti- 

1 

i 

f ^ 

cipated? 

j 

1 

1 

Mean 

23 

889 

! 

1 

‘ < 
1 

9 . Contact  person 

1 

in  your  state 

1 

% Wrote  name 

23 

56% 

36 

38 

58 

80 

67  j 

% Don't  Know 

36 

44 

64 

63 

42 

20 

33  i 

59 

N=ll 

“T 

TT 

5 

t 

' i 

10.  Constitutional 

- 

} 

i 

s 

j 

Prohibition 

1 

1 

% Yes 

3 

10% 

0 

14 

15 

0 ( 

0 1, 

j!  % No 

28 

.90 

100 

86 

85 

100 

100  f: 

; ' 

31 

N=5 

7 

"n 

3 

2 

r o 

me 


453-049  0 - 72  -3 
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TABLE  7 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
Summary  Statistics 


Program  #20  Guidance  Counseling  and  Testing 


total  sample 
"N  TMean  of  % 


1.  Are  you  aware  of 
this  program? 

% Yes 
% No 


2.  Participating 
currently? 


% Yes 
% No 


3.  Extent  of  eligi- 
bility practicing 


Mean 


14 


4 . Amount  of  funding 
in  your  local  agency 


5.  % of  funds  given 

non-public  children 


Mean 


6 . Estimated  dollar 
value  of  services 


Mean 


North- 
East 


70.36 


South  J 
East  V 

lid-p 

^estj  V 

>outh 
Jest  ’ 

Far 

West 

100 

0 

“T  ■ 

81 

19 

“2T 

100 

» t 
5 ; 

1 

67 

33 

1 

^ 1 

63 

25 

52 

48 

IT 

20  1 
80 
5 

0 

100 

3 

1 1 
t 1 

t 1 

'i 

i 

i 

i 1 

83 


l-pliu.r  . iy?M  rTnrin  i i t 
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TABLE  8 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
Summary  Statistics 

program  #26  School  Library  Resources,  Textbooks  and 
Other  Instructional  Materials 


35 
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ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE  ’ 
(Continued) 


Program  #26  School  Library  Resources,  Textbooks  and  Other 
Instructional  Materials 

TOTAL  SAMPLE  REGION 


N 

MEAN  OR  % 

North® 

East 

South- 

East 

■J  Mid- 

West 

South- 

West 

Far 

West 

7 . How  many  of 

your  students 
are  eligible? 

Mean 

23 

13,785 

j 

41,500 

N=2 

8121 

4 

19,300 

9 

7608 

3 

540 

2 

8.  How  many  of 
your  students 
actually  parti- 
cipated? 

Mean 

23 

10,251 

N=1 

8122 

4 

14,466 

9 

7275 

3 

540 

2 

9 . Contact  person 
in  your  state 

% Wrote  name 
% Don’t  Know 

31 

29 

52% 

48 

55 

45 

12 

88 

54 

46 

60 

40 

( 

100 

0 

N=ll 

24 

4 

10.  Constitutional 
Prohibition 

% Yes 
% No 

3 

36 

39 

8% 

92 

0 

100 

N=4 

0 

100 

1 

18 

82 

“17 

0 

100 

“T 

0 

100 

1 

J! J2-  '‘M  '.t.  t#far-<  • 
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TABLE  9 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
Summary  Statistics 


Program  #28  Supplementary  Educational  Centers  and  Services 


TC 

N 

)TAL  SAMPLE 
Mean  or  % 

North- 

East 

South 

East 

i 

Mid- 

West 

South 

West 

Far 

West 

1.  Are  you  aware  of 
this  program? 

% Yes 
% No 

26 

18 

7T 

59% 

41 

75 

25 

IFF 

60 

40 

56 

44 

Iff 

60 

40 

0 

100 

“3 

2.  Participating 
currently? 

% Yes 
% No 

19 

25 

53% 

57 

75 

25 

60 

40 

t 

33 

67 

20 

80 

o 

100 

3.  Extent  of  eligi- 
bility practicing 

Mean 

4.  Amount  of  funding 
in  your  local  agency 

5.  % of  funds  given 
non-public  children 

Mean 

6.  Estimated  dollar 
value  of  services 

Me2m 

J ^ 

f;ri 


r ev  r 


Program  #28 
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ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
(Continued) 

Supplementary  Educational  Centers  and  Services 


\A 

I 

H' 

fc 

S^. 


TOTAL  SAMPLE  REGION 


1 


38 
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TABLE  10 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
Sximmary  Statistics 

Program  #32  Surplus  Property  Utilization 


TOTAL  SAMPLE  [ 


REGION 


39 
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TiVBLE  11 


I 

1 

ESEA  SURVEY  PART  THREE 
Sununary  Statistics 

Program  #40  Head  Start 


j 


REGION 


1 

TO 

N^ 

(TAL  SAMPLE 
Mean  or  % 

North- 

Eas**" 

Southj 

East 

t 

Mid- 

West 

South 

West 

Far 

West 

1 . Are  you  . aware  of 
this  program? 

% Yes 
% No 

1 

45 

3 

75- 

94% 

6 

100 

0 

!l^8 

86 

14 

"T 

100 

0 

TT 

100 

0 

“■S’ 

67 

33 

2.  Participating 
currently? 

% Yes 
% No 

17 

31 

35% 

65 

38 

63 

N^ 

14 

86 

“T 

43 

57 

IT 

20 

80 

”?5- 

0 

100 

3 

3.  E .tent  of  eligi- 
bility practicing 

Mean 

4.  Amount  of  funding 
in  your  local  agency 

5.  % of  funds  given 
non~public  children 

Mean 

6 . Estimated  dollar 
value  of  services 

Mean 

1 
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The  National  Asjociation  of  Independent  Schools  submitted 
a listing  of  their  Federal  Programs  most  in  use  by  their 
member  schools.  Their  statement  is  quoted  below: 

"Of  the  43  Federal  Assistance  Programs 
named  in  the  survey,  we  believe  that  the  ones 
that  our  member  schools  have  been  involved  in 
to  any  significant  degree  are  those  listed 
below.  We  have  attempted  to  list  them  in  the 
‘ order  of  the  estimated  degree  of  use  as  measured 
by  number  of  schools  participating.  We  would 
point  out  that  sometimes  number  of  schools  in- 
volved is  not  a real  measure  of  the  value  of  a 
program  since  a few  schools  involved  substantially 
in  a progr2un  may  be  more  significant  than  many 
involved  marginally.  Thus,  though  Upward  Bound 
appears  well  down  the  list,  because  only  6 or  8 
schools  have  spohsored  Upward  Bound  programs , 
this  is  a respectable  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  Upward  Bound  programs  and  they  have 
been  highly  significant  to  the  schools  involved 
and  to  the  students  served. 

1.  Commodity  Distribution  - Surplus  foods 

26.  School  Library  Resources  and  Text  Books 
(Title  II,  T3SEA) 

39.  Pre-College  Education  in  Science 

20.  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing 

27.  Strengthening  Instruction  in  Arts 
and  Humanities 

18.  Encouraging  Education  Careers 

5.  School  Milk  Program 

4.  School  Lunch  Program 

32.  Surplus  Property  Utilization 

19.  Foreign  Language  Training 

31.  Overseas  Education  zuid  Training 

28.  Supplementary  Educational  Centers 
(Title  III,  ESEA) 

41.  Upward  Bound 

25.  School  Equipment  and  Remodeling  (Loans) 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Independent 
Schools,  whose  membership  is  made  up  of  98 
independent  schools  representing  a reasonable 
cross  section  of  the  types  emd  sizes  of  schools 
in  the  NAIS  membership  as  a whole,  were  recently 
asked  to  report  their  participation  in  various 
programs  of  government  , both  federal  and  state. 
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The  two  federal  programs  cited  most  frequently 
were  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  and 
the  School  Library  Resources  Program  (Title 
II,  ESEA) 

As  to  participation  in  ESEA  Title  I,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  few  individual 
schools  have  participated  directly  in  this 
program,  although,  in  two  or  three  instances, 
groups  of  schools  which  have  cooperated  in 
providing  special  summer  progrcuns  for  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  disadvantaged  children 
from  urban  areas,  have  been  eligible  for  some 
funding  through  Title  I and  this  has  been  most 
useful.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Educational 
Enrichment  Program  in  Boston  which  is  sponsored 
by  7 independent  schools  in  cooperation  with 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  has  received 
Title  I support  of  approximately  $50,000  per 
year  in  each  of  the  last  three  years. 

Over  the  years,  the  programs  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  of  the  NDEA, 
and  later  the  Higher  Education  Act,  offering 
opportunities  with  stipends  for  teachers  to 
participate  in  institutes  of  advanced  study  of 
varying  kinds  have  been  widely  used  and  of 
significant  help  to  a substantial  number  of 
teachers  in  NAIS  schools." 


A Table  in  use  by  the  President's  Commission  and  School 
Finance  indicates  the  Federal  Progrcuns  considered  major  by  that 
Commission. 
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TABLE  12  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  CHILDREN 
IN  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Major  Federal  programs  and  estimated  Federal 

expenditures  for  children  in  states 

elementary  and  seconda^  dollars) 

fiscal  year  1968  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 


o 

ERIC 


Federal  Program^ 


TOTAL 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (P.L.  89-10  as  amended) 

Title  I (Improve  education  for  children 
that  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged) 

Title  II  (Library  books,  textb^ks,  and 
audiovisual  materials) 

Title  III  (Supplementeury  educational 
centers  and  services) 

Nation:.!  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

(P.L.  85-864  as  amended) 

Title  III  (Loans  for  purchase  of  equip- 
ment insturctional  materials 
auid  minor  remodeling  for  science, 
mathematics,  foreign  language, 
history,  civics,  geography, 
economics,  English,  and  reading- 
including  $9,000  for  arts  and 
humanities  under  authority  or 
sec.  12,  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  Act  of 
1965) 


Title  V-A  (Testing  students) 


Expenditures 


$123,501 


46,308 

11,345 

14,700 


257 


129 


45 
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TABLE  12  (Continued) 


Federal  Programs  Expenditures 


Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(P.L.  88-452  as  amended) 

Follow  Through  progrcun  (Delegated  to 
the  Office  of  Education  - for  first, 
second,  cind  third  grade  Students 
that  participated  under  Head  Start) 

Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
(Act  of  1949  (P.L.  81—152  as  amended) 

Surplus  property  utilisation  (Provides 
Federal  surplus  property  for  all  schools 
including  tools,  furniture,  and  machinery) 

National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946 
(P.L.  79-396  as  ^unended) 

Provides  Federal  funds  and  foods  for  use 
in  school  lunches  - Founds  20,000 

- Commodities  17,000 

School  Mil)c  Program  (P.L.  89-642) 

(Provides  funds  for  purchase  of 

milk  for  school  children)  12,500 


262 


1,000 
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From  the  survey  data  of  the  present  study  and  from  compari- 
sons with  otiier  listings  of  "important"  Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
grams a great  deal  of  overlap  occurs  in  the  mention  of  key 
programs.  What  is  perhaps  not  noticed  in  its  absence  is  the 
overriding  number  of  Federal  Programs  which  are  not  mentioned 

at  all. 

At  the  outset  of  building  the  ten  questions  for  the  Survey 
Sheet  concerning  the  43  programs  a Federal  official  reacted  tc 
the  question  "Are  you  aware  of  this  program?"  He  indicated  that 
from  a natural  shyness  alone  respondents  would  not  admit  unaware- 
ness of  any  Federal  program.  In  fact,  perhaps  the  greatest  res- 
ponse to  the  Survey  was  "no"  to  awareness  of  the  largest  number 

of  progrcims  listed  in  the  Inventory. 

A serious  attempt  was  made  to  supply  hard  financial  figures 
for  all  the  programs,  such  as  that  supplied  in  the  table  above 
from  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance.  After  travel- 
ing around  various  offices  in  H.E.W.  in  Washington,  one  project 
researcher  inescapably  came  to  the  conclusion  that  financial 
data  concerning  nonpublic  participation  in  Federal  Programs  was 

unattainadale . 

The  project  member  insisted  on  reviewing  State  Annual 
Evaluation  Reports  for  the  latest  years  and  was  lead  to  the 
document  rooms  where  they  are  stored.  The  accompanying  Federal 
official  was  as  gracious  and  as  helpful  as  possible?  nothing  was 
withheld  in  any  way.  But,  again,  it  became  evident  that  the 
accounting  procedures  themselves  really  hide  the  true  financial 
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status  of  nonpublic  psurticipation  in  Federal  programs.  It  must 
be  understood  that  no  kind  of  intentional  discrimination  appeeurs 
to  be  involved,  rather  the  system  of  recording  does  not  provide 
and  insure  adequate  information  in  a form  useable  by  the  public. 

The  basic  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  figures 
(including  those  quoted  in  the  President’s  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  Table  12, cited  above)  are  extrapolations  rather  than 
true  accounting  figures.  A wry  remsurk  was  made  in  an  official's 
office  "Any  similarity  between  the  quoted  figures  and  the  real 
ones  indicating  non-public  participation  in  Federal  Programs  is 
purely  accidental." 


453~M9  0-72-4 
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Title  I 

The  Instrumentation  — the  1971  Follow— up  Questionnaire 
on  the  participation  of  Non— Public  School  Children  in  ESEA 
Title  I Programs  asked  84  questions  concerning  the  participa- 
tion of  non-public  schools  and  their  children  in  Title  I 
programs.  These  questions  were  clustered  in  eight  categories, 
as  indicated  in  the  revied/  section  of  this  study. 

The  questions  were  developed  by  the  team  as  a result 
of  culling  items  which  had  drawn  the  most  signxficant 
responses  in  previous  studies  of  this  same  Title's  impact. 

The  items  appeared,  as  well,  to  a reviewing  group  to  be 
pertinent  to  questions  still  being  asked  in  public  circles 
about  the  impact  of  Title  I.  Notable  among  these  places 
are  the  hearing  rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
its  Committee  on  Education  and  Lcibor,  as  cited  in  the  source 
paragraph  of  the  previous  section. 

The  majority  of  qviestions  required  a "Yes",  No  , or 
"I  don't  know"  response.  In  Category  VIII,  Recommendations, 
the  participants  were  requested  to  give  more  open-ended 
answers  at  any  length  to  explain  their  position  on  past, 
present,  or  future  aspects  of  Title  I. 

Participants  — The  paurticipants,  again,  were  selected 
to  be  representative  of  a variety  of  positions  in  the 
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school  hierarchy,  of  geographical  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  both  public  and  non*>public  sources  of 
school  control.  The  specifics  of  each  of  those  bases  of 
variety  in  representation  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Inventory. 

The  Longitudinal  Data: — As  was  evident  from  the  source 
paragraph  in  the  review  section  of  this  study.  Title  I has 
attracted  a great  deal  of  attention  from  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  of  Education  and  the  Federal  officials 
as  to  the  reality  and  appropriateness  of  its  impact.  As 
with  any  vast  governmental  project,  involving  vast  sums 
of  money.  Title  I has  thus  drawn  an  inordinate  amount  of 
fire  from  both  its  enemies,  to  destroy  or  malm  it,  and  its 
friends  to  repair  and  strengthen  it. 

The  present  sub-section  aims  to  summarise  and  point 
up  some  of  the  Title's  past  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
the  setting  fbr  better  understanding  of  the  present  data 
and  conclusions. 

Title  I has  indeed  declared  that  all  poor  children,  even 
those  enrolled  in  non-public  or  church  sponsored  schools, 
are  eligible  fbr  intensive  and  immediate  governmental  assis- 
tance. The  translation  of  inte^itlons  of  Congress  into 

j 

programs  and  services  is  an  ongbing  task  that  demands 
constant  and  careful  evaluation,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  poor  who  subscribe  to  non-public  education  for  their 

50 
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children.  It  has  been  imperative  first  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  framework  rather  than  the  substance  of  Title  I 
programs  vis  a vis  non-public  school  children.  In  essence, 
this  framework  consists  of  new  patterns  of  initiative, 
understanding,  and  cooperation  — too  often  lacking  in  the 
past  — that  must  provide  the  setting  for  projects  and 
programs  tmder  Title  I. 

The  1967  National  Study: — The  1967  National  Study. 

sponsored  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

entertained  the  following  objectives: 

1.  to  study  dianges  in  administrative  relation- 
t ships  which  developed  between  public  and  non- 

I ptablic  sectors  at  the  Federal,  state,  and  local 

I levels  during  the  first  18  months  of  Title  I 

I programs; 

I 2.  to  describe  the  involvement  of  local 

I non-ptablic  school  officials  in  the  planning. 

development,  operation,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  local  Title  I projects; 

3.  to  identify  factors  ^ich.  in  the 
judgment  of  both  public  and  non-public  school 
officials,  have  either  facilitated  or  impeded 
cooperation  and  progress; 

4.  to  identify  and  describe  practical  opera- 
tional problems  which  inhibit  participation  of 
non-public  school  children  in  Title  I projects; 

5.  to  describe  the  foci  of  Title  I projects 
available  to  non-public  school  children; 

6.  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of 
Title  I projects 'for  eligible  non-piablic  school 
children  as  perceived  by  public  and  non-public 
school  administrators,  and  to  solicit  their 
recommendations  for  improving  Title  I; 


I 
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7.  to  identic  and  describe  existing  or  planned 
curriculum  changes  in  non-piablic  schools  related 
to  the  participation  of  non-public  school  children 
in  Title  I projects. 

The  National  Study  included  ten  large  school  systems 
(1^000,000  to  36^000  students),  ten  medixun  school  systems 
(36,000  to  10,000  students),  and  ten  small  school  systems 
(10,000  students  or  less).  Each  of  these  30  systems  was 
in  a different  state. 

The  data  reported  in  this  study  justified  the  conclu- 
sions that,  in  some  settings,  adherence  to  state  constitu- 
tional safeguards  resulted  in  only  token  communication  with 
the  non-public  educational  sector  by  state  education  offi- 
cials, and  in  only  minimal  involvement  of  non-public  school 
children.  Some  non-public  school  officials,  therefore,  ques- 
tioned the  legality  of  allowing  such  states  to  accept  the 
full  amount  of  the  maximum  basic  grant. 

Clearly  evident  in  all  30  cases  was  the  fact  that  many 
local  school  officials,  both  public  and  non-public,  operated 
during  1966  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  and  even  erroneous 
understanding  of  the  Act.  In  some  instances,  non-public  school 
personnel  sought  participation  in  a manner  clearly  beyond 
the  intent  of  Title  I.  In  any  case,  action,  when  the  pro- 
duct of  ignorance  or  misunderstanding,  had  a debilitating 
effect  on  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  trust  between  the  two 

types  of  educational  systems. 

In  a majority  of  cases  studied,  a dual  criterion  for 

selection  of  non-public  schoca^artdcipaints  was  used.  The 
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child  had  to  be  both  economically  and  educationally  deprived. 

For  the  most  partf  nny  public  school  child  attending  a school 
located  in  "the  target  area"  qualified  as  a participant  if  he 
mot  the  single  criterion  of  being  educationally  deprived. 

State  education  agencies  had  estciblished  no  formal  proce- 
dures for  involving  diocesan  educational  authorities  in  study- 
ing the  extent  to  which  projects  serve  the  needs  of  children 
in  the  schools  for  which  the  diocese  was  responsible.  Nor 
had  diocesan  officials  been  given  an  opportunity  to  serve  as 
consultants  in  the  review  or  the  evaluation  of  projects. 

A major  impact  of  Title  I on  non-public  schools  was  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  augment  and  modify  the  administrative  struc- 
tures of  these  schools  in  order  to  provide  maximum  opportunities 
for  children  who  were  eligible  for  Title  I assistance  to  obtain 
the  advantages  explicitly  legislated  for  them  by  the  Federal 

Government . 

There  was  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  Catholic 
dioceses  in  which  a coordinator  of  government  programs  was 
appointed.  The  creation  of  statewide  associations  of  dioceses 
was  at  least  in  part  attributable  to  the  recognition  of  a need 
for  a centralized  agency  or  clearing  house  to  promote  improved 
communication  and  to  provide  more  effective  dissemination  of 
information  to  Catholic  school  officials  at  every  level.  There 
was  a general  desire  for  greater  involvement  with  state  educa- 
tion agencies  on  the  part  of  diocesan  school  administrators. 
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A closei  working  relationship  between  sectors  became  imperative 
for  the  resolution  of  problems  limiting  the  participation  of 
eligible  non-public  school  children. 

Uncertainty  and  inconsistency  were  characteristic  of  con- 
tacts between  local  coordinators  and  Catholic  school  officials, 
particularly  in  medium  and  small  local  school  districts. 

Usually,  these  local  agencies  were  located  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  diocesan  school  headquarters  and  the  Title  I 
coordinator  of  the  locality  had  difficulty  in  identifying  his 
non-public  counterpart. 

The  1967  National  Study  supported  the  conclusion  that 
effectiveness  of  communication  between  public  and  non-public 
school  personnel  within  a school  district  was  more  a matter 
of  personalities  involved  than  of  any  other  factor.  The  quality 
of  relations  between  sectors  is  non-systematically  related  either 
to  the  sise  or  the  regional  location  of  the  school  district. 

The  most  frequent  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  non-public 
school  officials  pertained  to  what  they  saw  as  substantial  diffe- 
rences between  the  thrust  of  projects  as  approved  and  imple- 
mented, and  the  character  of  projects  as  they  had  been  discussed 
and  presumably  agreed  upon  in  preliminary  meetings. 

While  some  school  districts  provided  opportunity  for  infor- 
mal evaluations,  in  no  instance  did  non— public  schoox  personnel 
assist  in  the  preparation  of, project  evaluation  reports.  In  a 
small  number  of  cases,  a copy  of  the  completed  local  Evaluation 
Report  was  sent  to  the  non-public  school  contact,  but  thi£> 
procedure  was  not  followed  for  the  most  part. 
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The  church  - state  issue  did  not  appear  to  be  a factor  of 
any  great  significance  in  relationship  between  the  two  sectors 
even  though,  in  a few  instances,  misunderstandings  on  both  sides 
gave  rise  to  animosities  and  antagonisms. 

Scheduling  activities  at  times  and  in  places  which  made  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  non-public  school  children 
to  be  present  was  the  most  important  factor  holding  down  enroll- 
ment of  the  non-public  school  children  who  were  eligible  for 
Title  I assistance. 

In  an  appreciable  number  of  projects,  funds  were  used 
exclusively  to  hire  additional  public  school  teachers  in  order 
to  reduce  teacher-pupil  ratios  in  public  schools,  to  conduct  in- 
service  training  programs  — with  non-public  school  teachers 
rulea  ineligible  for  participation,  to  improve  administrative 
services  within  the  public  school  system,  to  purchase  equipment 
and  materials  which,  in  some  cases,  were  never  or  only  infre- 
quently made  available  to  non— public  school  personnel,  and  to 
employ  teacher  aides  who  were  assigned  only  to  pxiblic  school 
classrooms.  In  such  situations  the  eligible  non-public  school 
children  received  nothing  like  comparable  benefits  to  those 
extended  to  their  public  school  counterparts. 

The  centrality  of  the  local  education  authority,  as  intended 
by  legislation,  was  apparent  in  the  cases  included  in  the  study. 
Commonly,  local  authorities  seemed  to  have  designed  projects 
tc  meet  the  needs  --  as  uiiey  themselves  perceived  them  — of 
eligible  children  in  the  public  sector,  and  then  to  attempt  to 
accommodate  non-public  school  ch*'"ren  with  corresponding  needs. 
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While  legally  defensible,  a problem  with  this  approach  was  that 
available  space  in  the  public  schools  was  often  so  limited  that 
quotas  for  non~public  school  participants  were  established. 

Another  important  weakness,  evident  in  practically  all 
education  agencies  studied,  was  the  failure  to  provide  non*- 
public  school  administrators  with  data  pertciining  to  the  expe- 
rience and  progress  of  non*public  school  participants  in  pro- 
jects. It  would  appear  that  local  education  officials  have 
not  yet  accepted  or  fully  embraced  a concept  of  shared  respon- 
sibility and  of  cooperative  effort  in  eliminating  educational 
deprivation  for  non-public  school  pupils. 

An  aspect  of  Title  I which  apreared  to  warrant  more  care- 
ful consideration  by  local  education  authorities  was  the  plight 
of  non-public  school  children  who  resided  in  a target  area  but 
whose  school  happened  to  be  located  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
defined  target  area.  The  problem  here  was  to  madce  benefits 
available  for  eligible  non-public  school  students  who  attend 
private  schools  outside  the  target  area.  It  was  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  number  of  eligible  children  affected  by  this 
situation  for  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

In  summary,  then,  the  1967  National  Study  found  the  extent 
of  participation  by  eligible  non-public  school  children  in  the 
benefits  of  Title  I in  a particular  school  district  to  ne 
dependent  on  three  factors. 

1-  State  constitutional  provisions  affecting  such 
matters  as  free  bussing  of  non-public  school 
pupils,  and  the  rulings  of  attorney  generals 
on  points  where  ESEA  authorized  activities  may 
conflict  with  the  intent  of  the  state  consti- 
tution or  with  decisions  of  state  courts; 

. 56  - 
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2-  The  readiness  of  non-public  school  officials  to 
Insist  on  benefits  for  their  eligible  students 
comparable  to  these  provided  for  public  school 
participants,  and 

3-  The  philosophy  of  the  local  education  agency  as 
reflected  in  preparing  project  applications  with 
varying  levels  of  emphasis  on  children's  needs, 
including  those  of  eligible  non— public  school 
children. 

The  1967  National  study  recommended  that  states  with 
legal  barriers  which  prohibit  or  limit  Involvement  of  non- 
public  school  children  be  awarded  only  that  part  of  the  maxi- 
mum basic  grant  which  reflects  the  number  of  eligible  children 
enrolled  in  public  schools.  The  balance  of  the  grant,  based 
on  eligible  children  attending  non-public  schools,  would  be 
withheld  until  such  time  as  constitutional  obstacles  to  full 
implementation  of  Title  I were  surmounted,  or  until  a new 
agency  or  instrumentality  is  established  to  provide  benefits 
to  all  children  entitled  under  the  Act. 

One  of  the  state  agencies  included  in  the  1967  National 
Study  recommended  that  local  authorities  establish  a method 
of  determining  the  dollar  amount  of  services  provided  to 
eligible  non-public  school  children.  The  extension  of  such 
a procedure  to  all  state  agencies  would  provide  a basis  for 
determining  more  precisely  tham  now  possible  the  extent  to 
which  the  comparability  factor  — as  defined  in  the  Rules 
and' Regulations  — is  being  achieved  in  practice. 

Some  officials  for  both  sectors  must  be  fully  informed 
about  all  changes  in  Title  I,  about  state  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  concerning  sJ.d  to  non— publxc  schools , 
amd  adsout  all  rulings  already  made  or  pending  by  state 
Attorneys  General. 
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A reorganization  of  diocesan  school  systems  was  strongly 
reconunended.  More  leaders  were  needed  with  fewer  responsibi- 
lities. Authority  to  act  should  accompany  administrative 
responsibility.  Particularly  in  small  and  medium  communities 
located  at  considerable  distance  from  their  diocesan  school 
offices,  there  was  a pressing  need  for  an  official  designation 
of  the  proper  representative  of  Catholic  education  in  the 
area.  Written  notification  of  such  appointments  should  be 
sent  to  the  proper  officials  of  the  local  public  school  system 
and  state  department. 

Local  education  agency  administrative  personnel  should 
be  made  aware  of  their  responsibilities  towards  all  eligible 
children  in  a given  geographical  area. 

A workihg  partnership  is  required  between  public  and 
private  educational  sectors  at  the  state  as  well  as  the  local 
level  of  Title  I.  Federal  guidelines  are  merely  guidelines 
and  must  not  be  interpreted  as  promulgated  law. 

Qualified  non-public  school  personnel  should  be  included 
as  part  of  the  talent  pool.  In  some  cases,  approved  projects 
could  not  be  implemented  because  there  was  a dearth  of  quali- 
fied public  school  personnel  in  a given  school  district. 

The  study  has  made  clear  that  there  is  need  for  a nation- 
ally supported  research  and  development  center  focused  on  a 
study  of  non-public  education  in  the  United  States,  especially 


of  the  Catholic  schools. 


The  1968  New  York  City  Study.  — The  1968  New  York  City 
study,  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department, 

sought  the  following  objectives: 

1.  to  examine  the  role  of  non-public  school  repre- 
sentatives in  planning  and  evaluating  Title  I 
programs ; 

2.  to  examine  the  level,  direction,  and  quality 
of  communication  and  dialogue  between  the 
presentatives  of  public  and  non— public  education 
in  New  York  City  subsequent  to  involvement  in 
Title  I ; 

3.  to  study  the  comparability  of  progr^s  provided 
fQ2T  publxc  and  non— public  school  children, 

4.  to  examine  the  criteria  for  participation  in 
such  programs. 

The  New  York  City  Non-Public  School  Committee,  at  the 

; 

request  of  the  Boston  College  Project  Staff,  identified  the 
non— public  school  representatives  at  the  central  office  level. 
Field  Survey  Coordinators  interviewed  all  of  these  individuals 
In  addition.  Field  Survey  Coordinators  obtained  comprehensive 
lists  of  all  public  and  non— public  school  representatives  and 
interested  citizens  who  had  participated  in  Title  I programs 
and  were  familiar  with  their  operation.  These  people  were 
also  interviewed. 

The  New  York  City  School  System  then  consisted  of  thirty 
local  school  districts.  Some  Title  I programs  were  planned, 
coordinated,  and  operated  at  the  3.ocal  school  district  level. 
These  proyrams  were  referred  to  as  "decentralized  programs." 
For  purposes  of  the  New  York  City  Study,  ten  of  these  local 
school  districts  were  selected.  The  Project  Staff  selected 
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a random  sample  of  the  Title  I personnel  in  these  local  d.is~ 
tricts  to  interview  for  the  study. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  all  available  data  and  of  responses 
to  the  interview  guides  employed,  the  Boston  College  Project 
Staff  came  to  a number  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  re- 
garding the  administrarion  of  Title  I in  New  York  City  as  it 
pertained  to  non-public  school  children. 

Problems  of  communication  were  basic  to  every  criticism 
made  of  the  administration  of  Title  I in  New  York  City,  1968. 
Confusion  was  epidemic  in  proportion  and  was  compounded  by 
such  factors  as  differences  in  the  administrative  behavior  of 
district  superintendents;  in  behavioral  patterns  of  non-public 
school  representatives,  and  by  regulations  of  religious  com- 
munities . Much  confusion  centered  about  the  positions  of 
Liaison  Consultants  and  their  assistants . Men  and  women  with 
adequate  backgrounds  and  a sufficient  understanding  of  Title  I 
legislation  were  in  the  first  place,  in  extremely  short  supply. 
Most  of  those  recruited  for  the  delicate  key  positions  in 
New  York  City  had  to  have,  at  best,  on-the-job  training. 

Turnover  in  personnel  was  constant.  Five  of  the  six  Code 
districts  to  which  Liaison  Consultants  were  assigned  had  a 
different  individual  serving  them  in  each  of  the  three  years 
studied . / 

Hiring  and  certification  policies  for  these  positions 
contributed  a fair  share  of  misunderstanding  and  resentment. 

The  Liaison  Consultants  presumably  represent  the  denominations 
who  nominate  them  and  who  review  , their  reappointments.  The 
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Consultants  are,  however,  employed,  paid  (from  Title  I funds) 
and  certified  (when  this  does  in  fact  occur)  , by  the  Board 
of  Education.  To  whom  then,  do  the  Consultants  owe  primary 
allegiance?  Ambiguity  in  this  regard  caused  widespread 
suspicion  in  both  the  public  and  non-public  sectors,  severely 
limiting  individual  effectiveness  and  no  doubt  contributing 
to  the  high  rate  of  turnover  in  personnel. 

The  source  of  frustration  cited  most  vehemently  by  repre- 
sentatives of  non-public  schools,  and  attested  to  by  officials 
at  the  central  public  level,  was  the  total  lack  of  communica- 
tion with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  at  that  time 
in  which  rests  all  decision-making  power.  The  Board  had  never 
directly  consulted  the  non-Public  School  Officials'  Committee, 
much  less  the  non-public  school  principals,  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  and  developing  Title  I programs.  No  Board  of 
Education  member  had  ever  attended  a planning  session  which 
included  members  of  the  non-public  sector.  The  public  hear- 
ings on  Title  I project  Proposals,  as  then  conducted,  appa- 
rently pleased  no  one  in  either  sector  at  any  level.  Few 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  ever  attended.  Hearings 
were  restricted  to  one-day  sessions.  As  many  as  100  speakers 
from  all  over  the  City  were  scheduled  to  be  heard.,  Opportunity 
for  serious  discussion  was  considered  almost  nil. 

Another  source  of  grievance  was  the  lack  of  communication 
between  representatives  of  non-public  education  and  the  Council 
Against  Poverty.  The  Council  cooperated  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  all  project  activities  and  services  under  Title  I. 


This  was  stated  on  New  York  City  Title  I project  application 
forms.  The  Project  Staff  was  unable  to  discover  any  evidence 
indicating  that  Council  representatives  ever  met  with  non- 
public school  people  to  plan  and  develop  centralized  projects 
for  non-public  school  children.  Official  minutes  of  the  Title  I 
Standing  Committee  revealed  that  representatives  of  the  Council 

attended  few  meetings  during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  end  of 

\ 

the  study . 

Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  communications  5jnarl 
related  to  individual  school  principals.  The  Boston  College 
Project  Staff  found  many  who  were  completely  ignorant  of  the 
planning  procedures  which  took  place  at  central  office  levels. 
Many  other  principals  collected  base  line  data  on  their  stu- 
dents, determined  their  educational  needs,  suggested  specific 
programs,  and  forwarded  the  information  to  the  central  level, 
at  which  point,  all  communication  seemed  to  end  — both  for 
public  and  non-public  school  administrators.  A large  annual 
turnover  among  principals  , in  both  sectors , was  a contribut- 
ing factor.  In  many  instances  new  to  their  positions,  princi- 
pals were  so  involved  in  building,  staff  and  student  problems 
that  they  had  little  or  no  time  to  devote  to  the  Title  I ^ 
'programs  operation  in  their  schools. 

At  a higher  level,  representatives  of  non-public  education 
expressed  resentment  that  Title  I services  denied  to\children  in 
their  jurisdiction  in  New  York  City  were  in  fact  being  offered 
to  non-public  school  children  in  other  school  districts  of 
the  State.  This  had.  resulted  from  interpretations  of  the  law 
made  by  the  State  Education  I^i^rtment  — and/or  by  the  New 
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York  City  Board  of  Education.  They  concluded  that  their 
children  were  being  penalized  simply  because  they  lived  in 
New  York  City  where  vocal  special  interest  pressure  groups 
about.  This  was,  of  course,  denied  by  New  York  State  Officials. 
The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  had  primary  res- 
ponsibility for  evaluating  all  Title  I projects  in  the  City. 

He  and  his  staff  selected  outside  agencies  for  conducting  the 
evaluations.  During  the  first  two  years  of  Title  I,  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education  was  the  only  outside  agency  employed. 

Four  additional  agencies  were  employed  during  1967-68. 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Project  Staff,  the  timetable  for 
project  evaluations  did  not  allow  for  any  impact  on  programs 
for  the  following  school  year.  During  1967-68,  contracts 
were  not  signed  with  the  evaluating  agencies  until  October. 
Designs  for  evaluation  were  submitted  in  November  or  December 
and  preliminary  evaluations  - due  in  March,  1968  - were  not 
begun^  until  January.  Consequently,  the  preliminary  evaluations 
submitted  in  March  proved  to  be  little  more  than  restatements 
of  preliminary  outlines.  Final  evaluations  were  not  due  until 

late  in  the  autiimn  of  1968. 

Examination  of  final  evaluation  reports  for  the  two 

previous  years  revealed  that  a number  of  reports  were  very 
general.  Some  merely  described  activities  which  took  place 
or  services  offered.  The  reports  were  routed  directly  from 
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the  outside  evaluating  agencies  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Many  public  and  non-public  school  principals  whose  students 
participated  in  Title  I projects  had  never  seen  an  evaluation 
report.  In  no  case  had  non-public  school  representatives  had 
an  opportunity  to  attach  statements  of  evaluation  reports  prior 
to  their  being  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Regret  was  expressed  by  an  official  of  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education  that  the  evaluating  agencies  had  not  been 
involved  during  the  planning  phase  of  Title  I projects.  Later, 
the  agencies  were  consulted  after  the  project  applications  have 
been  developed  at  the  local  level  and  approved  by  the  State 
Education  Department.  In  his  experience,  evaluation  proce- 
dures were  also  hampered  by  lack  of  base  line  data  on  non- 
public school  children. 

In  the  area  of  comparability  of  public  and  non-public 
participation  in  the  New  York  City  Title  I,  teacher  assign- 
ments to  these  programs  were  a source  of  friction  between  the 
two  sectors  from  the  beginning.  Board  of  Education  policy 
statements  implied  that  an  equitcible  distribution  of  available 
teachers  v;as  intended.  In  the  opinion  of  non-public  school 
officials,  this  had  not  been  their  experience.  Available  data 
were  conflicting.  Data  seemed  to  demonstrate  that,  for  the  most 
recent  school  year,  public  schools  received  90.9  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  they  requested  while  the  non-public  schools  re- 
ceived 88.4  per  cent  of  those  they  requested.  Numbers  of 
teachers,  however,  by  no  means  insured  quality.  Poor  commu- 
nication with  those  responsible  for  hiring  was  perhaps  the 
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salient  factor,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  board  had  made 

a sufficient  effort  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Equitable  distribution  of  qualified  teachers  went  beyond 
this  problem.  Except  for  Speech  Therapists  for  the  non-public 
schools,  teachers  were  systematically  assigned  to  public  or 
I non-pubiic  schools  according  to  their  years  of  experience  and 

i type  of  license.  It  was  suggested  that  new  teachers  who  wished 

to  become  fully  certified  in  New  York  City  could  afford  to 
1 remain  in  non-puplic  schools  for  more  than  three  years.  In 

i . 

I effect,',  once  a new  teacher  gained  some  expertise  in  his  specia 

1 lity,  he  was  no  longer  encouraged  to  serve  the  non-public  school 

child. 

' Pupil  teacher  ratios  continued  to  be  a thorn  in  the  side 

of  non-public  school  officials.  -They  disputed  the  compara- 
bility of  service  and  benefits  to  their  children  under  the  then 
current  ratios.  One  gross  inconsistency  was  emphasized: 
it  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  a proper  ratio 
of  guidance  counselors  to  children  needing  some  degree  of 
psychological  service  would  be  one  counselor  for  every  two 
thousand  children.  For  the  1966-,'67  school  year,  the  public 
schools  requested  that  55  guidance  counselors  be  assigned 
to  them.  The  non-public  schools  asked  for  44  counselors. 

The  public  schools  actually  received  51  guidance  counselors 
while  the  non-public  sector  received  12.6  this  figure,  of 

cours0f  r0fl6ct©d  part*tini0  S03Tvic0* 

Issues  surrounding  curriculum  seemed  to  transcend  the 
public-non-public  conflict  and  centered  instead  on  the  nature 

Er|c  of  remediation.  Neither  the  total  school  program  nor  the 
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special  class  approach  appeared  to  have  such  effect  on  the 
achievement  of  children  identified  as  needing  remedial  help. 

Base  line  data  were  not  in  all  cases  available,  however  CUE 

evaluation  reports,  although  not  conclusive,  reinforced  this 
observation. 

Comparable  participation  by  non-public  school  children 
in  after-school  programs  also  raised  issues.  Sentiment  grew 
that  the  schools  should  offer  an  in-school  program  so  enrich- 
ed in  content  and  design  that  after-school  programs,  as  they 
then  existed  would  indeed  be  unnecessary.  Non-public  school 
officials  also  claimed,  with  some  reason,  that  "distance" 
prohibits  comparable  particiaation  by  their  children. 

Seemingly  arbitrary  decisions  on  quota  for  after-school  pro- 
grams and  — once  again  — poor  communications  added  to  disa- 
greement in  this  area. 

Decentralization  magnified  the  problems  of  the  after- 
school program  situation.  While  the  Board  of  Education  was 
empowered  to  exert  pressure  and  to  attempt  to  rectify  over- 
sights on  behalf  of  non-public  school  children,  it  was  virtually 
powerless  to  direct  the  administration  of  decentralized  programs. 
Non-public  school  officials,  while  anxious  to  demonstrate 
interest  and  support  for  the  local  communities,  were  gravely 
concerned  that  their  children  would  be  systematically  eliminated 
from  participation  in  Title  I, 

Equipment  and  the  use  of  equipment  was  a source  of  fric- 
tion from  the  outset  of  aid  to  non-public  school  children. 
Irritations  sprang  from  such  "boo^^eping"  aspects  as  the  late 
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arrivals  of  materials,  inadequate  directions  for  their  use,  and  / 
unclear  explanations  regarding  retrieval.  There  was  the  delicate 
matter  of  interpreting  Federal  law  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
equipment  can  be  used  for  eligible  children  attending  a non- 

public  school. 

Consequent  upon  the  data  and  conclusions  of  the  study,  as 
outlined,  the  project  staff  submitted  a series  of  recommendations 
To  improve  faculty  and  insufficient  communications  they  suggest- 
ed an  increase  in  the  number  of  Liaison  Consultants.  It  was 
indicated  that  the  number  of  Consultants  be  increased  to 
eleven.  Four  should  serve  Code  1 (73  particpating  schools); 

four  shouO,d  be  assigned  to  Code  2 (65  participating  schools); 

with  two  Liaison  Consultants  for  Code  3 (33  participating 

schools);  and  with,  as  now,  a single  Consultant  for  the 
17  schools  grouped  under  Codes  4,5,  and  6.  This  would  distri- 
bute the  work  load  more  equitably,  with  each  Liaison  Consul- 
tant serving  approximately  17  schools. 

in  general,  it  was  thought  the  best  long-term  procedure 
to  establish  a ratio  of  non-public  schools  to  Liaison  Consul- 
tants for  each  Code,  with  this  ratio  not  exceeding  20:1.  A 
second  ratio,  not  to  exceed  2:1,  of  Consultants  to  Assistants 

for  each  Code. 

The  necessity  of  more  frequent  and  better  planned  and 
attended  meetings  between  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Title  I Standing  Committee,,  the  Council  Against  Poverty,  and 

67, 
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private  school  representatives  was  obvious  as  a recommendation 
for  better  intercommunication. 

A series  of  recommendations  centered  on  the  need  for  more 
objective  evaluations;  for  greater  distribution  of  these;  and 
more  inter-participation  of  public  and  non-public  groups. 

The  project  team  suggested  that  curriculum  for  after- 
school programs  must  also  be  reviewed.  If  existing  programs 
can  be  justified,  they  must  now  be  developed  to  motivate 
greater  numbers  of  children  to  attend  them.  Quality  must  be 
clear.  Psychological  "distance",  which  is  an  apparent  deter- 
rent to  non-public  school  children  and  their  parents,  must 
be  studied.  If,  theoretically  sound  practices , children 
cannot  attend  programs  because  of  a real  threat  to  their 
safety,  devices  -—  whether  high  school  student  escorts  or 
relocation  of  the  after-school  classes  in  more  accessible 
schools,  even  non-public  ones  --  should  be  seriously  consi- 
dered, A greater  effort  should  also  be  made  to  accomodate 
Jewish  day  school  students  in  the  matter  of  scheduling  classes 
at  convenient  times. 

A final  recommendation:  some  system  of  reporting  should 

be  developed  to  summarize  financial  data  in  such  a way  that 
comparisons  can  easily  be  made  of  expenditures  of  Title  I funds 
both  for  public  and  non-public  school  children.  The  sums 
of  money  spent  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  equated.  Neverthe- 
less, non-public  school  officials  could  better  determine  — 
and  be  reassured  about  — the  extent  to  which  their  children 
benefit  under  Title  I were  they  given  access  to  after-school 
attendance  records  in  central  and  decentralized  programs,  and 
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financial  information  on  the  amounts  spent  in  these  programs. 

The  New  York  City  Study  staff  found  some  rays  of  hope 
in  the  situation.  So  much  white  light,  in  these  studies,  is 
necessarily  focused  on  that  which  is  negative  and  which  frus- 
trates the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  Title  I legislation 
that  one  heartwarming  and  perhaps  remarkable  fact  goes  almost 
unnoticed.  This  is  the  demonstrable  eagerness  to  cooperate  on 
the  part  both  of  public  and  non-public  professionals  at  the  local 
level.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  Title  I has  helped  to 
create  a whole  new  climate  and  opportunity  for  dialogue  among 
teachers  and  principals  in  both  sectors.  It  would  appear  that 
the  day  laborers  in  the  vineyards  of  education  are  less  bese^t 
by  the  fears  and  reservations  regarding  their  common  purpose 
than  are  elements  further  up  the  bureaucratic  ladder.  For 
those  who  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  day  most  immediately, 
the  chauvinisms  and  animosities  of  another  era  have  become 
acedemic . 

The  National  Advisory  Council  On  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  Report  of  1969.  — In  January  1969,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
submitted  its  fourth  annual  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Part  III  of  that  report  also  dealt  with  the 
participation  of  non-public  school  children  in  Title  I. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  similarities  of  find- 
ings even  over  3 longer  period  of  time  and  the  types  of  recom 
o 

ERJC  mendations  made. 
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Below  are  a number  of  the  reasons  suggested  by  the  case- 
study  findings  by  the  Council  to  explain  continued  low  parti- 
cipation. 

1.  Non-public  school  officials  are  rarely  included 
in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  Title  I 
Projects . 

2.  Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  non-public 
school  officials. 

3.  Public  school  officials  are  prejudiced  against 
non-public  school  participation  because  they 
think  it's  unconstitutional. 

4.  State  constitutions,  laws  and  attitudes  compli- 
cate cooperation  and  consultatioi! . 

5.  Federal  guidelines  are  directed  to  state  officials 
rather  than  local. 

6.  Insufficient  follow-through  at  the  federal  level. 

7.  Title  I projects  are  not  established  with  non- 
public school  children  in  mind.  In  fact,  little 
effort  is  made  to  locate  disadvantaged  non-public 
school  children. 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  Council  offered,  in  early  1969,  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  designate 
a special,  visibly  placed  official  to  monitor  all 
aspects  of  the  participation  of  non-public  school 
children.  ^,0 
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2.  That  each  state  designate,  in  the  Departments  of 
Education,  a liaison  officer  between  public  and 

non-public  school  officials. 

3.  That  USOE  and  the  states  continue  to  urge  the 
involvement  of  non-pubiio  school  officials  in  the 
planning  and  evaluation  of  Title  1 at  the  local  level 

4 . That  USOE  put  into  one  up-dated  document  regula 
tions  and  requirements  on  the  participation  of  non- 
public  school  children  in  Title  I programs. 

5.  That  the  USOE  disseminate  examples  of  programs  of 
successful  participation  of  non-public  school 
pupils . 

6.  That  USOE  and  the  states  review  the  means  of  iden- 
tifying eligible  children  and  particularly  of 
establishing  target  areas. 

7.  That  where  services  to  children  justify  it,  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  shared  time  programs. 


The  1970  Boston  College  Follow-Up  Survey.--  In  June,  1970,  the 
Staff  of  the  Center  for  Field  Research  and  School  Services  at 
Boston  college  conducted  a limited  follow-up  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  findings  of  previous  studies 
were  still  valid.  The  Staff  was  also  interested  in  determining 
whether  earlier  recommendations  were  being  implemented,  espe- 
cially  those  of  the  1969  National  Council  report. 

A questionnaire  was  mailed  to  149  representatives  of  Catholic 
dioceses  across  the  country.  The  Center  received  a return  of 
approximately  45%.  The  respon^nts  represented  dioceses  from 
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35  of  the  50  states,  and  were  from  all  regions  of  the  country. 

The  results  of  this  limited  survey  appear' below : 

/ 


1.  Has  an  official  been  desig- 
nated at  the  national  level  to 
monitor  all  aspects  of  the 
participation  of  non-public 
school  children  in  Title  I 
programs? 

If  the  answer  to  question  #1 
is  "YES"  please  answer  the 
following  questions: 

*1A.  Is  the  official  who 
has  been  designated  at  the 
national  level  accessible? 

*1B.  Does  this  official 
have  sufficient  time  t6 
perform  the  requisite 
dut ies? 

*1C.  Does  this  official 
have  sufficient  resources 
to  perform  the  requisite 
duties? 

2.  Has  an  official  been  desig- 
nated at  the  state  level  to 
monitor  all  aspects  of  the 
participation  of  non-public 
school  children  in  Title  I 
programs? 

If  the  answer  to  question  #2 
is  ”YES''  please  answer  the 
following  questions: 

**2A.  Is  the  offical  who 
has  been  designated  at  the 
state  level  accessible? 

**2B.  Does  this  official 
have  sufficient  time  to 
perform  requisite  duties? 
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**2C.  Does  this  official 
have  sufficient  resources 
to  perforin  the  requisite 
duties? 

3.  Has  an  official  been  desig- 
nated at  the  local  level  to 
monitor  all  aspects  of  the 
participation  of  non-public 
school  children  in  Title  I 
programs? 

If  the  answer  to  question  #3 
is  "YES"  please  answer  the 
following  questions: 

3A.  Is  the  official  who 
has  been  designated  at 
the  local  level  acces- 
sible? 

3B.  Does  this  official 
have  sufficient  time  to 
perform  the  requisite 
duties? 

3C.  Does  this  official 
have  sufficient  resources 
to  perform  the  requisite 
duties? 

4.  Has  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  urged  the  involve- 
ment of  non-public  school 
officials  in  the  planning  of 
T itle  I prograins  at  the  local 

level? 

5„  Has  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  urged  the  involve- 
ment of  non-public  school 
officials  in  thei  evaluation 
of  Title  I programs  at  the 
local  level? 

6.  Has  the  State  Department 
of  Education  urged  the  involve- 
ment of  non-public  school 
officials  in  the  planning  of 
Title  I programs  at  the  local 
level? 


11 


17  5 8 10  16  39  59 


100% 


65 


l36  55  28  43  1 2 0 0 


33 


16 


IV 


2A  17  26  3 


26  15  23  3 


5 30 


53 


80 


35 


53 


8 12  5 


18  27  13 


20 


44 
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20  30  2 
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45 


30  46 


66 


66 


65 


66 


66 
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•some  respondents  answered  this  question  without  answering  "YES" 

.SoSe"r“p?mdents  answered  this  question  without  answering  "VES- 
to  itaiu 


( 


V 

I 

I 


r 


1 


' > 

o 
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7.  Has  the  State  Department 
of  Education  urged  the  involve- 
ment  'of  non-public  school 
officials  in  the  evaluation 
of  Title  I programs  at  the 
local  level? 


YES 


NO 


DON'T 

KNOW 


N 


N 


N 


% 


27  41 


31  47 


10 


OTHER  RESPONSES 
OR  NOT  APPLICA- 
BLE 


N 


% 


100% 


66 


8.  Have  formal  reports  of 
Title  I programs  in  which  non- 
public schools  have  participa- 
ted successfully  been  disse- 
minated? 


31 


36 


55 


65 


9.  Are  there  adequate  means  of 
identifying  non-public  school 
pupils  eligible  for  Title  I 
programs'? 


50 


31 


47 


10.  Has  there  been  an  increase 
in  shared  tixae  Title  I pro- 
grams? 


17 


52 


79 


3 


00 


66 


66 


11.  Do  representatives  of 
public  and  non-public  schools 
in  your  Diocese  meet  so  that 
there  is  common  agreement  as 
to  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  ESEA  Title  I? 


34  53 


24  37 


64 


12.  Are  meetings  held  between 
representatives  of  the  public 
and  non-public  school  systems 
in  your  Diocese  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  Title  I 
programs? 


36 


55 


22  33 


8 12 


66 


13.  Are  representatives  of  the 
non-public  school  systems  re- 
quested to  prepare  documented 
estimates  of  the  number  of 
educationally  deprived 
children  enrolled  in  non- 
public schools  located  in 
poverty  areas? 


59 


19  29 


7 


66 


I 
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14.  Are  non-public  school  repre- 
sentatives requested  to  furnish 
base  line  data  relative  to  the 
eligibility  of  children  for 
Title  I programs? 


YES 

NO 

I 

DON’T 

KNOW 

OTHER  RESPONSES 
OR  NOT  APPLICA- 
BLE 

N % 

N % 

N % 

% 

100% 

25  38 

29  44 

8 12 

4 6 

66 

15.  Are  non-public  school  re- 
presentatives requested  to 
determine  the  educational  needs 
of  eligible  children  enrolled 
in  non-public  schools  located 
in  poverty  areas? 


55 


24 


36 


3 


16.  Are  non-public  school  re- 
presentatives requested  to  out- 
line the  special  educational 
programs  and  services  which,  in 
their  opinion,  were  required  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of 
eligible  children  enrolled  in 
non-public  schools  located  in 
poverty  areas? 


38 


33 


50  5 


8 


17.  Are  non-public  school  re- 
presentatives permitted  to  re- 
view a Title  I project  applica- 
tion prior  to  its  submission 
to  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment for  approval? 


44 


26 


40 


18.  In  your  opinion,  are  public 
school  representatives  willing 
to  involve  non-public  school 
representatives  in  the  planning 
of  Title  I projects. 


47 


27  41 


19.  Do  the  representatives  of 
the  public  and  non-public  school 
systems  in  your  Diocese  meet  with 
each  other  to  discuss  the  evalua- 
tion of  Title  I projects? 


19 


29 


39  60 


66 


66 


66 


66 


65 


20.  Have  specific  channels  of 
communication  and  dialogue  been 
established  to  be  used  by  the 
representatives  o.'  public  and 
non-public  schools  in  matters 
concerned  with  Title  I programs? 


33 


51 


28 


43 


3 


65 


75 
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21.  In  your  opinion,  do  the 
officials  of  the  evaluating 
agency  appear  willing  to 
involve  non-public  school  re- 
presentatives in  the  evaluation 
of  Title  I projects? 

22.  Do  non-public  school  offi- 
cials dealing  with  Title  I feel 
that  public  school  officials 
are  NOT  treating  their  children 
fairly? 

23.  Would  Title  I programs  be 
acceptable  to  all  if  public 
and  non-public  schools  deve- 
loped programs  independently? 

24.  Do  the  criteria  for 
eligibility  for  participation 
in  Title  I prograims  make  it 
more  difficult  for  non-public 
school  children  to  participate 


25.  Do  the  present  criteria  for 
eligibility  for  participation 
in  Title  I favor  public  school 
children? 


YES 

NO 

I 

DON' t 
KNOW 

OTHER  RI 
OR  NOT  7 
BLE 

JSPONSES 

^PPLICA” 

N % 

N % 

N % 

N % 

' 100% 

20  31 

36  \ 55 

7 11 

2 3 

65 

26  40 

28  43 

4 6 

7 11 

65 

33  51 

14  22 

16  24 

2 3 

65 

37  58 

22  34 

4 6 

1 2 

64 

39  62 

18  29 

5 8 

1 1 

63 

NOTE:  N varies  slightly  from  item  to  item  because  of  missing  data 


It  was  significant  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
wrote  extensive  comments  in  addition  to  completing  the  question- 
naire. Their  statements  gave  indication  of  grave  concern  over 
the  future  involvement  of  eligible  non-public  school  children  in 
Title  I programs  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


There  were  indications  that  the  level  of  involvement  of 
eligible  Catholic  School  students  bordered  on  tokenism.  Res- 
pondents stated  that  while  non-public  school  children  were 
listed  among  those  who  were  to  become  involved  in  programs, 
actual  participation  did  not  become  a reality. 

There  are  further  indications  that  cooperation,  communi- 
cation, planning,  and  operations  are  better  in  large  city 
areas.  Relationships  seem  to  deteriorate  the  further  one 
gets  from  the  diocesan  school  headquarters.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  true  in  all  cases . As  one  Catholic  school  superinten- 


dBiiti  on  th©  W6st  Coast  statads 

"There  is  a wide  rar?ge  of  attitudes,  pro- 
cedures,  projects,  etc.  among  the  42  public  school 
districts  in  which  our  145  schools  are  locaued. 

There  is  not  any  ‘yes*  or  ‘no'  answer  to  questions 
so  generally  formulated  that  they  leave  out 
accomit  this  factor,  which  certainly  must  operate 
in  most  dioceses  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  largest  single  district  within  our 
Archdiocese  — San 

finn  has  been  as  nearly  ideal  (in  the  last  rnree 
years)  as  we  could  wish,  in  spite  of  many  continuing 
programs.  Among  other  features,  our  Title  I pro 
ject  provides  a full-time  coordinator  non- 

mblic  school  participation,  who  is  housed  in 
the  diocesan  office  and  has 

with  both  systems.  Prior  consultation,  subse 
que.nt  evaluation,  and  a high  degree  of  discretion 
on  our  part  about  program  components  for  our 
schools  are  characteristic  of  this  project. 

In  about  6-8  other  districts,  projects  are 
sianificant,  and  cooperation  generally  satisfac- 
toly  (though  involvement  in  planning  and  evaluation 

is  minimal) . 

In  the  remaining  30+  districts,  participation 
is  minimal  or  nonexistent,  but  only  in  a few 
cases  because  of  unwillingness  to  cooperate  or 
ignorance  of  the  district's  responsibility  to 
children  in  non-pub3 ic  schools. 
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Another  quotation  indicating  the  problematic  situation 

four  years  after  the  Title  I enactment; 

"In  the  fall  of  1969,  I personally  read  every 
single  Title  I proposal  from  public  school  districts 
in  which  the  Diocese  has  Catholic  schools.  These 
proposals  were,  at  the  time,  'submitted  and  approved' 
at  the  State  level  (Tennessee),  Nearly  every  one 
of  them  simply  listed  the  statistical  data  on  non- 
public schools,  indicated  in  some  vague  way  that 
they  were  to  participate,  and  showed  no  documented 
evidence  that  the  schools  were  ever  contacted. 

An.  on-the-spot  check  of  Catholic  school  participa- 
tion were  all  negatives.  Either  token  services 
were  provided  or  none  at  all . One  must  get  bar- 
baric if  any  action  is  requested  and  provided. 

We  need  help  from  HEW  if  we  are  to  participate 
significantly " 

Another  non-public  administrator  says; 

"Our  experience  for  the  fifth  year  has  been  a 
frustrating  one.  Guidelines  are  always  in  process. 

We  are  invited  — if  we  are  at  all — after  programs 
are  designed  that  don't  meet  our  needs  — to  sign 
the  paper  on  involvement  and  with  promises  of 
better  things  coming  the  next  time  they  plan. 
Meanwhile,  our  returns  from  Title  I are  so  meagre 
as  to  be  non-existent.  Our  repeated  requests  to 
the  State  Department  fall  on  deaf  ears  and  our 
appeals  to  the  District  9 office  have  been  lis- 
tened to  cordially  but  any  action  is  still  forth- 
coming. We  have  requested  the  specific  guidelines 
repeatedly  to  ascertain  our  eligibility.  Were  we 
to  know  we  are  not  eligible  and  the  State  could 
confirm  this,  as  we  have  also  requested,  we  would 
cease  wasting  our  energy!" 

And  lastly; 

"While  communication  and  general  working  rela- 
tionships is  good  between  my  associate  and  county 
coordinators,  this  situation  has  been  forced  into 
existence  by  my  exposing  the  failures  of  the  counties 
in  the  past  to  involve  non-public  school  students 
and  by  threatened  legal  suit.  Consequently,  the 
higher  public  authorities  tolerate  our  participation 
and  their  employees  are  generally  favorable  to  us," 
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There  was  continued  evidence  in  1970  that  the  Catholic 
ichools  in  some  dioceses  had  not  yet  adjusted  their  organiza- 
tional patterns  to  improve  communications  with  local  school 


systems.  Catholic  School  administrators  continued  to  complain 
that  neither  they  nor  members  of  the  staff  were  involved  in 
the  planning,  execution  or  evaluation  of  Title  I projects. 

The  1971  Title  I questionnaire  Data;  As  mentioned  pre- 
viously, Title  I questionnaires  were  mailed  in  April  1971  to 
approximately  450  individuals  representing  the  public  and 
non-public  sectors.  At  the  time  of  the  computer  analysis, 

136  questionnaires  had  been  returned  of  which  129  were  usable. 


Forty-four  percent  of  the  respondents  were  public  school 
personnel,  half  of  the  respondents  were  from  the  non-public 
sector  and  six  percent  were  lay  citizens  (school  board  members, 
representatives  of  citizen  action  groups,  newspaper  men,  etc.) 
The  geographic  spread  of  the  respondents  included 

in  the  analysis  was  as  follows: 


22% 


21% 


37% 


Northeast  (New  England,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania) 


Southeast  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia) 


Midwest  (Illinois,  inaiaac 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss( 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South 


Dakota,  Wisons 


11%  - Southwest  (Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  Ok lahon\^jj Texas  , Utah,  Wyoming) 
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8^  - Far  West  (Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Montana, 

Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington) 

At  the  time  of  the  analysis,  no  responses  had  been  received 
from  South  Carolina,  Montana,  Tennessee,  Nevada,  Alaska,  Ken- 
tucky, Utah,  and  Colorado. 

The  complete  questionnaire  and  data  as  analyzed  are 
located  in  Appendix  E.  Included  in  this  chapter  of  the 

report  are  selected  findings  relative  to  1)  the  allocation 
of  Title  I funds,  2)  state  policy  on  review  and  approval 
of  applications,  3)  administrative  relationships,  4)  legal 
problems,  5)  the  involvement  of  non-public  school  personnel 
in  planning,  6)  the  factors  affecting  actual  participation 
in  programs  and  7)  problems  related  to  evaluation  of  Title  I 
programs . 

The  major  finding  related  to  Title  I funding  is  that 
the  representatives  of  the  non-public  schools  know  consi- 
derably less  about  the  allocation  of  funds  and  the  expen- 
diture of  funds  for  Title  I than  do  representatives  from 
the  public  sectors.  This  finding  related  to  Title  I pro- 
gram support  and  expenditure  is  consistsnt  with  data  pertain- 
ing to  other  federal  programs  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  Non-public  school  personnel  especially  and  even  some 
public  school  people  still  do  not  know  how  total  allocation's 
are  being  distributed,  what  the  level  of  funding  may  be, 
and  what  percentage  of  the 'allocations  are  actually  being 


453-049  0 - 72  -5 
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It  is  well  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  main  reason 
given  as  a factor  which  affects  a reduction  in  non-public 
participation  is  the  level  of  funding.  Many  public  and 
non-public  school  administrators  are  concerned  not  only 


about  the  level  of  funding  but  also  the  timing  of  the  appro- 
priations from  Congress, 

Comments  on  allocating  Title  I funds:  From  a state 

department,  director  of  federal  programs: 


A respondent  from  the  west  coast  remarked,  "Congress  seems 
unable  or  unwilling  to  consider  effects  of  late  funding". 

From  the  northeast  the  question  is  raised  "Could  the 
state  withhold  a percentage  of  funds  for  non-public  school 
children  arid  administer  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  program? 

A respondent  from  a state  which  is  involved  with  church- 
state  problems  says,  "As  long  as  we  have  this  difficulty  in 
achieving  full  and  equal  participation  I would  suggest 
that  we  receive  Title  I funds  in  the  same  fashion  as  we  do 
for  Title  II  via  a by-pass." 

And  a Catholic  school  superintendent  from  the  Lakes 
Region  makes  the  appropriate  poii  ./  "It's  ridiculous  to  try 
to  give  every  school  district  something.  In  small  districts 
with  small  allotments  of  funds,  the  money  is  an  insignificant 
'going  through  the  motions ':  projects . Uniess  there  is  an  . 
honest  to  goodness  significantly  larger  number  of  pupil^  who 


"The  present  allocation  procedures  are  working 
reasonably  well  in  our  state.  Problems  result  not 
from  allocation  procedures  but  from  the  sharing  of 
services  after  the  allocations  are  made" 


ERIC 


qualify,  let's  forget  about,  a special/  project  J " 
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And  finally  from  along  the  Mississippi  River  a nun 
comments,  "I  would  like  to  see  the  state  officials  explain 
to  us  just  how  funds  are  allocated,  and  just  how  they  do 
decide  which  schools  are  eligible  and  v/hich  are  not."  She 
had  indicated  earlier  in  her  remarks  that  some  of  her  most 
needy  school  had  just  been  eliminated  from  the  eligible  list. 

Most  non-public  school  administrators  ^desire  that  the 
funds  follow  the  child.  They  feel  that  the  needs  of  their 


children  are  not  being  met  because  they  are  not  in  control 
of  funds  made  available  because  of  the  eligibility  of 
children  in  their  schools.  As  one  administrator  suggested 
maybe  it  is  time  to  review  the  method  of  determining  not 
only  the  funding  level,  but  also  the  method  of  allocation 
to  those  children  who  are  defined  as  eligible. 

Data  in  Table  13  indicates  that  better  than  50%  of 
the  non-public  respondents  felt  that  people  from  non- 
public schools  were  not  involved  in  the  review  and  approval 
of  FY1969  applications.  An  almost  equal  number  indicated 
that  there  is  no  greater  involvement  today  in  the  review 
and  approval  procedure  than  there  was  in  1966-67.  Sixty- 
two  percent  of  the  same  respondents  stated  that  non“*public 
school  officials  are  not  invited  by  the  state  level  to  endorse 
applications  prior  to  approval. 

While  seven  out  of  ten  of  all  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  since  efforts  have  been  made  at  the  state  level  to 
carry  out  the  extent  of  Title  I legislation,  this  included 
83%  of  the  public  sector  people  as  contrasted  with  53%  of  the 

I J 

ERlGn  -public  school  respondentsonJ^  non- 
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public  school  people  did  not  feel  that  the  state  had  made 
sincere  efforts. 

TABLE  13 

State  Policy  on  Review  and  Apiproval  of 
Application  for  Federal  Funds  under  Title  I 
by  Percent  of  Total  Sample,  Public  School 
and  Non-Public  School  Respondents 

T P NP 


17.  Was  a representative  of  your 
jurisdiction  involved  in  the 
review  and  approval  of  FY, 
1969  application? 

18.  Has  there  been  greater 
involvement  of  your  per- 
sonnel in  the  review  and 
approval  of  Title  I appli- 
cations since  1966-67? 

19.  Were  non-public  school 
officials  invited  by  per- 
sonnel at  the  State  level 
to  review  application  prior 
to  approval? 

20.  Were  non-public  school 
officials  invited  by  per- 

/ sonnel  at  the  State  level 
to  endorse  application  prior 
to  approval? 

26.  In  your  opinion,  have  there 
been  sincere  efforts  in  your 
State  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  ESEA  Title  I legislation 
regarding  involvement  of  non- 
public school  children? 


34 

17 

55 

- 

No 

49 

67 

28 

- 

Yes 

18 

15 

17 

I don ' t know 

23 

23 

52 

No 

55 

67 

41 

- 

Yes 

10 

10 

7 

I don ' t know 

41 

38 

51 

No 

23 

21 

20 

- 

Yes 

36 

40 

29 

I don ' t know 

43 

32 

62' 

f 

No 

19 

25 

12 

- 

Yes 

38 

43 

26 

I don ’ t know 

19 

8 

35 

No 

70 

83 

53 

- 

Yes 

11 

9 

13 

- 

I don't  know 
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COMMENTS  ON  STATE  POLICY 

Non-public  school  administrators  feel  strongly  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  at  least  read  and  review  appli- 
cations for  Title  I projects  before  they  are  submitted  for 
approval.  As  one  respondent  stated  with  regard  to  present 
procedures,  "It's  a farce  I" 

On  the  other  hand  one  state  has  as  an  S.E.A.  staff  per- 
son, a nun  who  serves  as  a consultant  for  non-public  schools. 

She  is  involved  in  the  review  of  applications  to  consider  the 
non-public  school  involvement.  As  she  stated  in  her  comments 
on  the  questionnaire,  "I  have  been  involved  in  all  levels  of 
education  in  this  diocese,  so  I am  familiar  with  and  have  a 
close  relationship  to  the  diocesan  system.  Now,  I am  a 
part  time  consultant  for  non-public  schoob  in  the  State  Title  I 
office.  In  this  capacity  I work  with  the  LEA's  and  the  non- 
public schools  to  bring  about  closer  relationships  between 

them." 

Another  state  department  official  says,  "our  state  pro- 
cedures require  school  districts  to  certify  that  non— pui^lic 
school  officials  within  Title  I project  areas  have  participated 
in  project  planning.  There  has  been  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  district  officials  to  engage  in  bona  fide  planning 
dicussions  but  we  have  evidence  that  the  situation  is  improv- 
ing from  year  to  year." 
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However,  in  some  cases  there  is  some  question  about  data 
on  applications,  v/here  a review  is  possible.  As  one  eastern 
non-public  school  superintendent  cited,  "I  find  non-public 
figures  on  applications  that  are  unreal.  The  state  wculd 
have  no  knowledge  under  present  review  procedures  to  spot 
a falsification," 


ADMINISTRATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS 

When  asked  to  describe  the  relationship  between  the  state 
Department  of  Education  and  the  chief  non-public  school  offi- 
cials prior  to  Title  I involvement,  76  per  cent  of  the  public 
respondent  said  good  to  excellent  while  only  35  per  cent  of 
the  non-public  group  agreed.  However,  there  is  so  much  more 
agreement  at  least  that  relationships  have  not  deteriorated. 

In  fact  51  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  felt  administrative 
relationships  had  improved  as  a result  of  Title  I involvement. 


TABLE  14 


Administrative  Relationships 
by  percent  of  Total  saimple, 
public  and  Non-public  respon- 
dents . 


27.  How  would  you  best  describe 
the  relationship  between  the 
State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  chief  non-public  school 
officials  prior  to  Title  I . 
involvement. 


T 

P 

NP 

16 

9 

23 

27 

15 

41 

46 

61 

30 

11  ' 

15 

5 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 


TABLE  14 
(Cont ' d) 


28.  How  would  you  best  describe 
the  relationship  between  the 
State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  chief  non-public  school 
officials  resulting  from  Title  I 
involvement? 

29.  Did  the  public  or  non-public 
sector  initiate  communica- 
tions? 


30.  Is  there  evidence  of  mutual 
understanding  of  the  educa- 
tional systems,  both  public 
and  non-public? 

31.  Is  there  a mutual  respect 
for  compentency  in  matters 
dealing  with  ESEA  - Title  I 


T P NP 


0 

0 

0 

Relationships 
have  deteriorated 

49 

49 

49 

• 

Relationships  are 
the  same 

51 

51 

51 

Relationships 
have  improved 

26 

33 

12 

Public  sector 

23 

7 

43 

- 

Non-Public  sector 

50 

61 

45 

■ 

Both  public  and 
non-public  sector 

12 

4 

20 

No 

77 

88 

53 

- 

Yes 

11 

8 

13 

I don't  know 

12 

2 

23 

No 

66 

82 

53 

- 

Yes 

22 

16 

25 

- 

I don't  know 

As  one  nun  siammarized  her  perception  of  the  administrative 
relationships  between  the  public  and  non-public  sectors,  "The 
needs  of  non-public  school  children  are  seldom  considered. 
Rarely  are  non-public  school  officials  consulted  on  programs. 
Never  do  they  have  the  authority  to  initiate  prograims.  They 
are  always  assured  that  children  in  non-public  schools  are 
eligible  and  must  participate,  but  for  the  most  part,  these 
are  empty  words.  Nothing  is  ever  done  - except  that  we  fill 
out  questionnaires  for  sympathetic  people  who  have  no  power  to 
change  the  situation." 

And  a leading  Jewish  educator  said,  "The  single,  most 
fundcunental  injustice  which  has  been  consistently  practiced 
by  public  school  officials  has  been  the  consistent  and 
galling  refusal  to  recognize  the  status  of  non-public  school 
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officials.  The  sooner  public  school  officials  abandon  the 
lord  and  vassal,  feudal  concept  of  administrative  relation- 
ships, the  sooner  will  there  emerge  a true  partnership  for 

the  benefit  of  all  children." 

This  latter  statement  may  accurately  reflect  the  results 

shovm  in  the  data  for  item  31  in  Table  14.  When  asked  if  there 
was  a mutual  respect  for  competency  in  matters  dealing  with 
ESEA  Title  I,  there  seemed  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  public  and  non-public  groups. 

LEGAL  PROBLEMS 

While  most  states  seem  to  have  eliminated  Constitution 
prohibitions,  there  are  still  some  few  questions  about  consti- 
tutional interpretations  by  an  Attorney  General.  One  such 
case  is  illustrated  by  the  following  comments  by  a priest 
for  one  of  the  mid-western  states. 

"The  major  problems  are  two:  a)  a restrictive  Consti- 

tution, b)  a consistent  posture  assumed  by  the  State  Attorney 
General  interpreting  the  State  Constitution  in  a restrictive 
fashion.  We  are  presently  trying  to  place  a referendum  on 
the  ballot  in  1972  which  would  permit  Federal  funds  to  carry 
out  the  legislative  intent.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  initiated 
one  court  case.  One  solution  which  might  seem  radical  to  some 
people  would  be  to  simply  cut  off  all  federal  educational  funds 
to  the  State  until  the  State  could  guarantee  complete  cooperation 
with  the  federal  legislative  intent  and  guidelines."  This  same 
diocesan  superintendent  goes  on  to  say  that  in  1965  the  legal 
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probleitis  were  serious  and  they  still  are.  After  expressing 
feelings  of  frustration,  he  states,  ”...  these  legal  problems 
still  place  our  school  officials  in  a position  of  receiving 
crumbs  off  the  table.  ...  I have  no  choice  except  to  militantly 
battle  for  equal  and  full  participation. 

TITLE  1 PROGRAM  PLANNING 

The  Advisory  Council  in  their  1969  Report  recommended  that 
the  USOE  and  the  States  urge  the  involvement  of  non-public 
school  officials  in  the  planning  of  Title  I programs. 

g2_ghty  per  cent  of  the  non— public  school  officials  in  the 
1970  Follow-up  felt  the  USOE  was  urging  involvement  in  planning. 
Fewer  (67  per  cent)  thought  the  state  departments  were  urging 
involvement,  and  only  47  per  cent  felt  they  were  actually  being 
involved  at  the  local  level. 

When  asked  in  the  1971  Follow-up  "Were  non-public  school 
officials  consulted  in  determing  the  needs  of  non-public  school 
children?"  90  per  cent  of  the  public  school  respondents  said 
"yes" , while  56  per  cent  of  the  non-public  school  respondents 
said  "yes". 

In  the  1971  Survey,  when  asked  "to  what  extent  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  non-public  sector  involved  in  planning 
projects?"  49  per  cent  of  the  non-public  school  respondents 
said  only  "moderately"?  an  additional  33  per  cent  said  "not  at 


all." 
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TABLE  15 

Involvement  of  Local  Non-Public 
School  Officials  in  Plcinning  by 
Per  Cent  of  Total  Sample,  Public 
and  Non-Public  Respondents. 


44.  To  what  extent  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  non- 
public sector  involved  in 
planning  projects? 


45.  Were  non-public  school 
officials  consulted  in 
determing  the  needs  of 
j^on— public  school  children. 

46.  Were  non-public  school 
officials  consulted  in 
determining  the  final 
content  focus  of  projects? 


T 

P 

NP 

19 

6 

33 

- They  were  not  at 
all  involved 

58 

76 

49 

- They  were  moderately 
involved 

23 

18 

18 

- They  were  highly 
involved 

19 

2 

37 

- No 

74 

90 

56 

- Yes 

7 

8 

7 

- I don't  know 

26 

14. 

39 

- No 

62 

76 

46 

- Yes 

12 

10 

14 

- I don't  know 

OPERATION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 
Data  from  the  1971  Survey  indicates  the  continuation  of 
involvement  in  both  academic  year  programs  and  summer  experiences. 
Both  public  and  non-public  school  respondents  seemed  to  agree  that 
involvement  in  programs  in  the  summer  may  be  slightly  more 


prevalent  than  during  the  academic  year. 

Table  16  shows  the  respondents  reactions  to  some  factors 
which  had  been  identified  in  previous  studies  to  have  contributed 
to  the  reduction  of  non-public  school  pupil  participation.  The 


major  reason  presently  seems 
tioned  previously . 


to  be  the  level  of  funding  as  men 

89  - 
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Data  from  the  most  recent  survey  also  indicates  that 
remedial  reading  is  the  major  content  focus  for  progreims  in 
which  non-public  school  children  are  participating.  While 
some  remedial  specialists  are  being  made  available  to  non- 
public schools  there  are  fewer  guidance  counselors  and  curri- 
culum specialists  assigned. 


TABLE  16 

Factors  Contributing  to  limited 
Participation  by  per  cent  of  Total 
Sample,  Public  and  non-public 
Respondents. 


T P NP 


55.  Was  the  location  of  the 
program  related  to  minimal 
participation? 

56.  Did  the  time  schedule  of 
the  program  decrease  non- 
public participation? 

57.  Did  the  availability  of 
personnel  affect  partici- 
pation in  a negative  way? 

58.  Did  the  cooperation  from 
public  school  people  cause 
minimal  non-public  parti- 
cipation? 

59.  Was  the  level  of  funding 
a factor  in  affecting 
participation? 


49 

52 

44 

- 

No 

28 

28 

31 

- 

Yes 

22 

20 

25 

— 

I don't 

know 

59 

64 

48 

No 

21 

18 

29 

— 

Yes 

21 

18 

23 

— 

I don ' t 

know 

60 

75 

43 

No 

16 

4 

28 

- 

Yes 

24 

21 

28 

— 

I don't 

know 

64 

73 

54 

No 

14 

4 

27 

- 

Yes 

22 

23 

19 

— 

I don ' t 

know 

32 

48 

20 

- No 

47 

46 

45 

- Yes 

21 

6 

34 

- I don ' t know 
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EVALUATION 

The  Advisory  Council  in  1969  recoitunended  that  the  USOE 
and  the  involvement  of  non-public  school  personnel  in  the 
evaluation  of  Title  I at  the  local  level.  The  data  from  the 
1970  follow-up  study  showed  the  same  trend  as  was  true  in 
planning.  While  53  per  cent  of  the  respondents  felt  the 
Federal  officials  were  urging  involvement  of  non-public  school 
people  in  evaluation,  only  41  per  cent  of  the  respondents  felt 
the  state  departments  were  urging  this  activity.  When  asked 
whether  they  were  or  had  been  involved  in  the  evaluation  of 
Title  I programs  at  the  local  level,  only  29  per  cent  said 

"yes" . 

The  1971  follow-up  study  raised  a series  of  questions 
concerning  the  evaluation  of  Title  I programs.  As  the  data 
in  table  17  indicate  when  asked  “Were  non-public  school  per- 
sonnel involved  in  project  evaluations?",  48  per  cent  of  the 
non-public  respondents  said  “no".  A larger  percentage 
indicated  that  they  did  not  review  project  evaluation  reports, 
with  almost  an  equal  number  indicating  they  do  not  receive  a 
copy  of  the  evaluation  report. 


TABLE  17 


Problems  related  to  Evaluation 
of  Title  I Projects  by  per  cent 
of  Total  Sample,  Public  and  Non 
Public  Respondents 


73. 


Were  non-public  school  per- 
sonnel involved  in  project 
evaluations? 


T 

P 

NP 

37 

27 

48 

49 

59 

38 

14 

91 

14 

14 

- No 

- Yes 

- I don't  know 


\ 


) 

y 


1 


I 
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TABLE  17 
(Conf  d) 


74.  Did  non-public  school  per- 
sonnel review  the  project 
evaluation  reports  before 
they  were  submitted  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education? 

75.  Did  non-public  schools 
reveive  copies  of  the  eva- 
luation reports? 

76.  Have  evaluation  procedures 
been  hampered  by  a lack  of 
base  line  data  on  non-public 
school  children? 

77.  In  your  judgment,  were 
Title  I projects  effective 
in  meeting  the  needs  of 
public  and  non-public 
school  children? 

78.  Have  test  scores  and  other 
data  on  non-public  school 
children  who  participated 
in  Title  I projects  been 
forwarded  to  their  res- 
pective schools? 

79.  Are  you  aware  of  any  changes 
in  educational  practices 
(testing,  curriculum,  etc.) 
that  have  taken  place  in  the 
non-public  schools  of  this 
community  as  a result  of  the 
involvement  of  their  pupils 
in  Title  I projects? 


One  of  the  most  interesting  findings  from  the  1971  follow- 
up study  just  completed  is  that  60  per  cent  of  all  respondents 
(59  per  cent  public  and  65  per  cent  non-public)  indicated  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  any  changes  in  educational  practices  that 
have  taken  place  in  non-public  schools  as  a result  of  involvement 
in  Title  I projects.  _ . 

09 


T 

P 

NP 

47 

29 

66 

- 

No 

23 

25 

16 

- 

Yes 

30 

46 

16 

■ 

I don't 

know 

41 

22 

64 

No 

33 

35 

28 

- 

Yes 

25 

43 

9 

- 

I don't 

know 

38 

24 

49 

- 

No 

30 

45 

14 

- 

Yes 

33 

31 

37 

— 

I don't 

know 

22 

12 

33 

No 

64 

78 

47 

- 

Yes 

14 

10 

19 

■ 

I don't 

know 

19 

18 

25 

No 

44 

64 

40 

- 

Yes 

37 

38 

35 

1 

I don't 

know 

60 

59 

65 

No 

40 

41 

35 

- 

Yes 
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One  individual  who  serves  as  an  official  in  a Community 
Action  Agency  for  a large  county  summed  things  up  this  way: 

"1  have  been  quite  displeased  at  the  inactivity  of  the 
Title  I Advisory  Committee  (on  which  he  served)  , and  have 
transmitted  this  view  to  the  school  system.  The  committee 
has  not  really  helped  to  plan  or  evaluate  or  provide  input  into 
the  Title  I program.  Our  few  and  brief  meetings  have  generally 
just  consisted  of  school , of fioials  passing  some  information  on 
to  us  and/or  rubber  stamping  a proposal  that  required  approval 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  under  federal  regulations.  For 
this  reason,  I would  suspect  that  the  input  for  planning  and 
evaluation  on  the  part  of  non-public  schools  has  probably  been 

nsgligible  as  wall.” 


SUMMARY 

According  to  some  respondents  to  the  1971  Survey^  some 
factors  that  cause  problems  related  to  Title  I are  that  public 
school  officials  feel  they  are  working  only  for  the  public 
school  system,  that  some  public  school  officials  feel  that  no 
money  should  be  used  to  aid  non-public  school  children,  that 
LEA  officials  are  authoritarian  in  their  control  of  Title  I 
programs,  that  communications  between  public  and  non-public 
schools  officials  are  still  inadequate,  that  some  state  statutory 
restrictions  are  detrimental  to  participation,  that  the  inflex- 
ibility of  students'  schedules  do  not  allow  time  for  involvement, 
or  that  moneys  presently  allocated  are  insufficient  for  the 

I 


needs  of  public  school  children  without  including  non-public 
school  children..  And  then,  as  one  southern  member  of  a 
state  department  of  education  indicated,  "Many  non-public 
schools  came  into  being  to  evade  the  Civil  Rights  legislation 
and  are  not  schools  of  quality." 

However,  according  to  a public  school  representative  from 
the  west  coast,  "The  problem  stems  largely  from  honest  and 
sincere  differences  in  political  philosophy  and  the  absence 
of  clear-cut  and  consistent  court  decisions  and  interpreta- 
tions. There  is  also  the  natural  and  understandable  inclina- 
tion for  school  officials,  both  public  and  non-public,  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they  feel  most 
responsible.  Schools  within  both  sectors  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  finance  their  programs." 

Yet,  there  is  a national  responsibility  for  leadership. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  in  their  January  1969  report  recommended  that  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  and  the  States  designate  an  official  to 
monitor  or  serve  as  liaison  for  Title  I programs  with  specific 
responsibility  to  the  non-public  school  involvement  question. 

From  the  June  1970  follow-up  study,  there  was  evidence 
that  many  non-public  school  people  were  not  aware  of  anyone 
designated  at  the  federal  level,  and  51  per  cent  of  the  1970 
respondents  stated  that  no  one  at  the  state  level  had  been  given 
this  responsibility. 
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As  of  May,  1971  there  is  still  no  individual  in  the  USOE 
designated  to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  non-public  sector  and 

few  states  have  designated  such  a person. 

Mr.  John  Cicco,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Diocese  of 
Pittsburg,  who  formerly  served  as  a consultant  in  Title  I 
at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  stated  in  an  interview, 

"Overall,  things  are  looking  very  badly  for  non-public 
school  participation  in  the  program.  Nationally,  we're  not 
getting  the  participation  we  should  be  getting.  According 
to  the  official  records,  the  non-public  school  sector  is 
getting  about  6 per  cent  numerical  participation  and  4 per 
cent  of  the  money.  I suspect  that  the  real  percentages  are 
even  lower.  To  put  it  bluntly / we* re  regressing,  rather  than 

progre  s s ing . " 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children  in  their  1971  Annual  Report  for  the  Presi 
dent  and  the  Congress  on  ESEA  Title  I "concentrated  on  three 
elements  affecting  the  success  of  Title  I - delivery  of 
services,  parent  involvement  and  cultural  diversity."  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  this  most  recent  Annual  Report  does 
not  mention  the  participation  of  non-public  school  children. 
But,  as  one  non-public  school  superintendent  wrote  "What 
problemi  Is  there  a problem?  I think  some  poeple  aren't 
aware  there  is,  a problem.' 
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SECTION  III 


Summary  and  Recommendation 


As  a result  of  the  developmental  research  on  the  Inventory 
of  Federal  Assistance  Programs  available  to  non-public  schools 
and  the  longitudinal  study  of  Title  I the  study  team  looked  for 
a way  of  presenting  the  plethora  of  data  in  a succinct,  yet 
telling  summary. 

Thus,  three  major  areas  of  problems  were  considered  to 
exist  for  those  who  attempt  to  create,  administer,  and  carry 
out  Federal  Assistance  Programs.  These  areas  are  1)  communica- 
tion, 2)  the  law,  and  3)  administration.  It  is  recognized 
that  only  a logical  distinction  can  be  made  in  all  these  pro- 
blem areas  since  in  reality  they  are  all  intertwined.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  substance  of  the  law  which  constitutes  the  content 
of  communication  and  it  is  the  communication— content  that 
occasions  human  emotionality  which  in  turn,  affects  adminis- 
tration which,  in  full  circle,  attempts  to  change  the  substance 
of  the  law. 


Within  the  communication  area  two  aspects  stand  out: 
first,  communication  of  content  and,  second,  interpersonal 
communication. 

As  regards  the  content,  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  adequately  told  the  story  of  Federal  Assis 
tance  Programs  to  the  real  user«=  ^ people  in  the  schools. 


Communication 
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Indeed,  the  story  is  there;  but  it  is  buried  in  a mountain  of 
legalistic  terminology  which  only  the  hardiest  can  surmount. 
Communication  involves  the  establishment  of  a commoness 
between  sender  and  receiver.  To  be  sure,  the  ordinary- user 
of  Federal  Assistance  Programs  is  not  usually  a lawyer,  rather 
he  or  she  is  a very  involved,  hard  working  school  person,  for 
the  most  part  scarcely  knowledgeable  of  his  or  her  own  educa- 
tion jargon,  not  to  speak  of  the  legal  language  of  Federal 
Acts. 

By  way  of  evidence  the  present  study  showed  that  of  43 
assistance  programs  sufficient  information  actually  reached 
the  user-audience  for  only  11  progrmas.  The  users,  then,  are 
simply  not  even  aware  of  most  of  the  programs.  There  is  also 
©vidence  to  show  that  even  of  the  11  more  generally  known 
programs,  there  is  sparse  understanding  of  the  intent  of  the 
program,  of  the  ways  to  connect  to  it;  to  participate  in  it, 
or  monitor  what  is  being  done  through  the  program. 

These  are  sample  quotations  from  users: 

"The  wording  of  the  act  is  most  important. 

We  have  to  be  on  top  of  each  phrase  or  we 
are  lost." 

"There  is  ambiguity  in  program  guides  and 
written  directions  regarding  the  equitable 
participation  of  non-public  schools." 

As  indicated,  much  of  the  confusion  or  befuddlement  of 
the  users  stems  from  the  multiplicity  of  programs  and  either 
real  or  apparent  overlapping  of  intent. 


I-  r?r,*-r  rr' 
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The  only  evidence  of  intelligent  and  manipulative  command 
of  Federal  Assistance  Programs  is  in  larger,  central  offices 
where  there  is  sufficient  money  to  hire  an  expert  in  Federal 
programs.  The  most  typical  such  office,  on  the  national  level 
is  that  of  the  Catholic  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  larger 
cities.  Most  non-Catholic  church-sponsored  or  Independent 
school  groups  do  not  have  sufficient  numbers  and/or  real 
jurisdiction  over  their  members  to  make  it  worthwhile  hiring 
a Federal  program  specialist. 

The  further  "down  among  the  people”  one  moves,  the  less 
is  known  about  Federal  programs.  At  many  local  levels  — the 
very  place  where  the  children  are  — absolutely  nothing  is 
known.  And  thus  silently  and  simply  is  thwarted  the  intent  of 
the  great  Federal  Government.  It  is  indeed,  reaching  bureau- 
crats but  not  the  people's  children.  Parenthetically,  there 
is  solid  evidence  to  show  that  most  information  about  Federal 
Assistance  Programs  scarcely  moves  out  of  the  district  school 
offices  to  the  building  principals  in  either  the  public  or  non 
public  schools.  They  simply  receive  prepackaged  programs  and 
dutifully  implement  them. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  anything  which  so  consistently 
thwarts  the  Federal  intent  is  a real  problem  and  must  be 
dealt  with. 

The  study  team  recommends  1)  a study  of  Federal  publica- 
tions regarding  its  Assistance  Programs  with  a view  to  making 
them  true  communication  vehicles  instead  of  frustrating 
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assemblages  of  legal  jargon.  Sufficient  monies  should  be 
set  aside  to  ensure  dissemination  and  popular  understanding 
of  Federal  Acts  as  well  as  legalistic  acuity. 

It  is  relevant  to  note  that  of  the  11  best  known  and  most 
used  programs  seven  deal  with  things  (Food:  school  breakfast, 

school  lunch,  school  milk?  Equipment:  Commodity  Distribution, 

food  service  equipment,  school  library  resources,  surplus 
property).  One  should  note  also  that  these  programs,  for  the 
most  part,  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  publishes  many,  popular  manuals  explaining  intricate 
and  practical  daily  problems  for  simple  and  practical  people. 
Writers  in  other  Departments  might  well  find  a model  in  these 
manuals. 

A second  recommendation  in  the  area  of  communication  is 
2)  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Associate  Commissioner 
to  take  charge  of  all  communications  on  Federal  Programs  from 
Non-Public  Schools.  Each  state  in  turn  should  have  3)  an  Office 
of  Non-Public  School  Affairs  in  tandem  with  the  Associate  Com- 
missioner. These  offices  should  in  turn  have  4)  field  repre- 
sentatives who  actually  get  "down  among  the  people"  to  survey, 
assess,  and  adjust  Federal  Assistance  Programs  as  they  are  in 
the  field. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  communication  through  publications  is 
indeed  an  effective  vehicle:  but  it  lacks  an  important  ingre- 

dient, namely,  feedback.  The  establishment  of  an  office 
charged  with  dissemination  of  publications,  following  this  up 
with  opportunities  for  feedbadk-^^bugh  discussions  with  field 
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representatives  has  proven  a most  effective  means  of  communica- 
tion* The  Associate  Commissioner  and  his  office  would  constitute 
a highly  visible  source  within  the  Federal  Government  for  non- 
public schools  to  make  contact.  Again,  the  traditional  field 
representative  of  the  Agricultural  Department  or  College,  dis- 
cussing specific  problems  of  specific  groups,  would  provide  a 
model  of  more  personal  communication.  The  humanizing  effect 
of  this  person-to-person  feedback  on  the  Federal  Governments' 
image  would  do  it  no  harm  in  the  present  day. 

Beyond  the  content  communications  problems,  a second  and 
perhaps  more  elusive  set  of  problems  occurs  in  the  area  of  inter- 


personal communication, 

"The  single,  most  fundamental  injustice  which 
has  been  consistently  practiced  by  public  school 
officials  has  been  the  consistent  and  galling 
refusal  to  recognize  the  status  of  non— public 
school  officials.  The  sooner  public  school 
officials  abandon  the  lord  and  vassal,  feudal 
concept  of  administrative  relationships,  the 
sooner  will  emerge  a true  partnership  for  the 
benefit  of  all  children. " 

And  again. 


"Much  of  the  legal  harrassment  that  has  been 
initiated  in  connection  with  Title  I can  be 
traced  to  the  archaic  and  atomistic  attitudes 
of  self  proclaimed  defenders  of  the  Constitution. 
Emphasis  on  the  role  played  by  non-public 
schools  on  the  part  of  Government  officials 
might  reduce  the  frequency  and  intensity  of 
these  attacks.  The  condescending  attitudes 
of  the  LEA  has  resulted  in  a serious  break- 
down in  communication." 


And  oppositely. 


"These  non-public  schools  operate  outside  the 
governmental  structure  except  where  it  is 
advantageous  to  them  to  seek  governmental 
assistance.  The  non— public  schools  should  be 
required  to  meet  all  the  guidelines  specified 
for  public  schools."  J.r^ 
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Enccipsulaii0d  in  th©  abovs  quotations  ar©  san\pj.©s  of  th© 
human  fe©lings  ©xpress©d  by  good  men  seeking  to  do  a good  job 
for  the  children  of  the  nation.  The  lack  of  actual  establish- 
ment of  any  commoness  between  them  as  to  purpose  or  method  in 
helping  children  fairly  cries  out  in  these  quotations  shot 
between  public  and  non-public  educators  of  central  office  level 

in  April  of  1971. 

This  negative  emotionality  between  persons  clouds  the 

central  message  of  communication,  in  Federal  Assistance  Programs 

namely,  how  can  we  all  work  together  to  help  all  children. 

Again,  in  so  doing,  it  effectively  thwarts  the  intent  of  the 

Federal  Government  in  helping  children  and  constitutes  a 

serious  problem  for  the  government. 

"Isolation,  ignorance,  religion,  social  and 
educational  philosophy  — these  are  the  root 
problems  which  prevent  the  success  of  these 
programs . " 

This  above  quotation  from  a study  respondent  is  a listing 
of  troubles  which  have,  indeed,  plagued  humanity  since  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  They  crop  up  in  most  endeavors  of  even  good  men;  and 
so  they  a::e  present  to  us  in  Federal  Assistance  Programs.  But 
they  are  cripplers  nonetheless  and  ought  to  be  faced  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

The  study  team  again  points' by  way  of  recommendation  to 
the  potential  of  1)  creatively  written  publications  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  damage  such  emotibnalities  produce.  The 
Office  of  2)  the  Associate  Commissioner,  3)  the  State  Non-Public 
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Official  with  its  4)  field  representation,  could  do  much  to 
help  non-public  school  people  learn  how  to  use  publi.c  assis- 
tance programs  more  adequately  and  to  keep  public  school  people 
aware  of  the  true  contribution  afforded  by  non-public  schools. 
An  interpersonal  public  relations  program  could  be  set  up  to 
help  do  away  with  the  "isolation  and  ignorance"  and  to  increase 
tolerance  to  pluralism  in  "religion,  social  and  educational 
philosophies . " 


i 
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The  Law 

The  second  major  set  of  problems  clearly  lies  in  the  field 
of  the  laws  governing  Federal  Assistance  Programs  and  of  inter- 
pretation of  those  laws  all  the  way  down  to  the  user. 

Currently,  Federal  Legislation  buries  references  to  the 
non-public  aspects  of  an  Act  in  obscure  parts  of  the  Act.  It 
is  recognized  that  non-public  education  on  a national  level 
is  but  a small  portion  of  the  total  education  organ;  but  this 
very  fact,  in  the  light  of  many  attitudes  expressed  about 
unconstitutionality  makes  the  non-public  schoolmen  feel  like 
small  appendages  who  are  merely  tolerated  and  easily  "appen- 
dectomized; " The  creation  of  an  2)  Office  of  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  Non-Public  Education  would  have  the  obvious 
potential  of  ameliorating  this  situation;  as  would  3)  State 

and  4)  Held  representatives  in  their  personal  interviews  with 

\ 

\ 

representatives  of  both  points  of* view. 
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A second  large  area  of  legal  problems  at  the  Federal  level 
is  the  Federal  by-pass  mechanism  to  prevent  commingling  of 
Federal  funds  by  the  States.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Government  include  the  by-pass  mechanism  in  all 
of  the  Federal  Programs  intended  to  help  all  the  nations  children 
in  public  and  non-public  schools.  It  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful procedure  for  getting  help  to  all  the  users. 

A third  area  of  recommendation  is  a study  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  non-public  schools  could  be  authorized  to  receive 
the  Federal  Assistance  funds  to  help,  them  directly  plan  and 
evaluate  their  programs  for  their  own  children.  This  would 
involve  the  same  accounting  procedures  as  the  public  schools. 

At  the  State  level  an  area  of  legal  problems  exists 
regarding  the  constitutional  or  statutory  restriction  on 
monies  coming  into  the  State  for  Federal  Assistance  to  all 
children.  The  Federal  funds  are  comingled  with  State  funds 
and  then  are  subject  to  any  requirements  of  the  State  consti- 
tution or  statutes. 

A number  of  States  (Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota)  have  had  restrictions  against  the  use  of  State 
monies  for  non-public  schools.  Other  States  have  overcome  this 
position  in  varying  ways,  through  interpretations  of  their 
Attorneys  General  and/or  other  procedural  devices.  This  gives 
a confusing  and  unequal  picture  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs 
nationwide.  It  does  no  good  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
include  statements  forbidding  fund-comingling,  since  once  the 
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funds  are  deposited  in  a State  they  inexorably  must  follow  that 
States'  sovereign  constitution  and  statutes. 

In  States  where  restrictions  exist  against  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  non-public  schools,  the  study  recommends  an  honest 
restudy  of  their  human  rights  documents-  to  see  to  what  extent 
they  are  injuring  considerable  proportions  of  their  citizens 
and  their  children  by  denying  them,  on  an  artificial  legal 
basis,  rights  intended  for  them  by  their  Federal  Government. 

Administration 

At  the  Federal  level,  Congress  makes  provision  for  feed- 
back through  evaluative  reports  on  Federal  Assistance  Programs-. 
These  are  filled  out  by  the  States  and  sent  to  the  Federal 
Government . A perusal  of  these  reports  — as  they  treat  non- 
public schools  — indicates  a low  level  of  accuracy  about 
participation  and  monies  spent  on  the  ncn-public  aspects  of 
programs.  Most  figures  appear  to  be  mere  extrapolations  and 
general  estimations.  Admittedly  in  many  programs  the  exact 
cost  of  each  child's  participation  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  specify. 

The  study  team  believes,  however,  an  Associate  Comraissioner' s 
Office  would  be  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  extrapolation 
necessary  and  the  amount  of  specificity  which  might  be  expected. 

Further,  many  complaints  were  registered  with  the  study 
team  that  the  non-public  schoolmen  did  not  take  any  part  in 
either  the  planning  or  evaluation  of  programs  and  felt  they 

officials  known  to  be 
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unsympathetic  to  non-public  participation.  The  Associate 
Commissioner's  Office  would  provide  a central  source  available 
for  such  help  and  have  the  capacity,  through  its  field  repre- 
sentatives, to  determine  more  objectively  the  equity  or  inequity 
of  the  situation. 

The  Federal  Office  of  the  Commissioner  establishes  the 
basic  criteria  to  be  applied  by  the  State  agencies  in  approving 
local  projects.  It  also  sets  up  the  rules  of  eligibility  of 
school  districts  under  the  provision  of  the  law.  The  present 
study  disclosed  the  opinions  of  many  non-public  school  children 
were  not  considered  by  the  State  agencies  in  their  appraisal 
of  the  needs  of  the  children.  Hence,  some  official  supervisory 
mechanism  must  be  set  up  to  insure  implementation  of  the  law's 
intent. 

At  the  State  level  notice  is  received  determining  the 
criteria  for  and  actual  eligibility  of  school  districts  for 
Federal  Asiistance  Programs.  The  State  is,  further,  required 
to  disseminate  information  about  all  these  procedures,  and, 
indeed,  to  share  this  information  with  non-public  shool 
officials.  The  present  study  team  received  numerous  com- 
plaints of  isolation  or  mere  tokenistic  sharing. 

Again,  State  reports  and  evaluations  are  filed  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  them  on  the  part  of  non-public  school  people. 
The  tecun  recommends  that  an  effective  mechanism  be  introduced 
to  insure  greater  participation  in  information-f low,  planning, 
and  evaluation  of  such  progreuns.  The  State  Office  for  Non- 
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Public  Affairs  and  Field  Representatives  would  be  a viable 
mechanism  to  which  such  grievances  would  be  brought  and  settled 
more  objectively.  It  would  provide  an  obmudsman-type  approach 
which  could  be  intended  not  as  a mere  grievance  committee;  but, 
most  centrally,  a forum  of  open  communication  wherein  both  public 
and  non-public  would  get  a hearing  and  action  on  legitimate 
complaints  that  certainly  occur  on  both  sides. 

Administratively  on  the  local  level  the  LEA  receives  noti- 
fication of  eligibility  from  the  State  Agency  and  begins  surveys 
of  the  needs  of  its  appropriate  students.  The  present  study 
uncovered  many  instances  in  which  no  notification  of  either 
eligibility  or  surveys  of  children's  needs  was  extended  to  the 
local  non-public  schools. 

In  similar  manner,  the  LEA  plans  local  programs.  The 
guidelines  specifically  require  participation  by  non-public 
schools  in  this  process  of  original  planning.  Again,  however, 
all  too  numerous  instances  were  found  where  non-public  schools 
were  not  involved  at  all  and  even  more  where  a recknoning  nod 
is  extended  and  nothing  more  is  heard  or  seen  until  it  is  time 
to  place  the  non-public  signature  on  a completed  document. 

Comment : 

"Let's  define  the  word  'planning*.  Some 
lea's  invite  non-public  schools  to  be  on 
•advisory  boards.*  But  the  actual  planning 
is  done  by  local  school  boards  and  they 
veto  or  pass  our  suggestions  as  they  please." 
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Further,  the  LEA  is  required  to  provide  various  services 
in  personnel  and  resources  to  non-public  students.  But,  as 
indicated  in  the  study,  many  of  these  are  vitiated  by  inappro- 
priate scheduling  as  to  time  and/or  place.  Materials  can 
only  be  used,  in  some  instances,  by  public  school  personnel  who 

ar6  in  turn  sch©dul6d  inappropriatGly  • 

Lastly,  LEA’S  evaluate  programs  and  send  reports  to  the 

State  agencies. 

Comment : 

"Evaluation  is  mostly  a waste  of  time. 

Pre-testing  and  post-testing  as  described 
in  the  application  did  not  take  place. 

These  quotations  of  respondents  are  typical  of  many  received 

in  the  study  concerning  the  evaluation  aspect  of  the  Federal 

Assistance  Programs.  The  situation  appears  on  a national  level 

to  be  at  about  the  same  level  of  sophistication  as  it  was  in 

the  1967  National  Study  in  spite  of  such  early  efforts  to  assist 

as  described  in  Terry  Endell's  Annotated  Bibliography  on  the 

Evaluation  of  Educational  Program.  (ERIC  Document  No.  ED  025- 

857,  November,  1968). 

The  study  team  again  asserts  that  perhaps  the  best  single 
recommendation  it  can  offer  is  the  appointment  of  a 1)  Federal 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Non-Public  Schools;  2)  a State 
Official  for  Non-Public  Schools  in  each  state;  3)  Field  repre- 
sentatives in  each  State  region  of  appropriate  size. 
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The  Federal  funds  are  being  appropriated  and  allocated 
to  assist  non-public  school  children  but  the  space  between  the 
Federal  Government's  intent  and  the  child’s  receipt  of  the  good 
of  this  intent  is  cluttered  with  noisy , distorted  comimunication 
lines  r.  with  inappropriate  laws,  and  with  anything  but  facilita- 
tion of  Congress'  intentions  which  is  the  very  heart  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Persons  delegated  to  achieve  this  facilitation  of  Federal 
Assistance  goal  achievement  would  see  to  the  production  of 
appropriate  written  communication  and  be  able  to  bring  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  fruition  by  face-to-face  communication 
out  where  the  intended  users  are  --  in  our  school  buildings, 
public  and  non-public. 
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State  Aid  Programs  for  Non-Public  Schools: 
The  Cases  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  euid  New  York 
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This  chapter  reports  the  findings  of  research  investi- 
gations carried  out  during  the  Spring  of  19  71  in  three  (3)  of 
the  four  (4)  states  identified  for  study  by  The  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance.^  Each  of  these  state  aid  pro- 
grams is  separately  described  and  assessed  in  order  that  proper 

i 

account  may  be  taken  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  legis- 
lation and  of  the  social/  economic/  political  and  educational 
situations  in  each  state.  As  a basis  for  comparability/  how- 
ever/ the  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  the  progreuns  in 
Pennsylvania/  Ohio  and  New  York  are  presented  according  to  a 
common  schema  and  are  based  on  similar  data  bases.  Each  case, 
therefore/  is  organized  according  to  the  following  outline: 

(a)  Piablic  and  Non-Piablic  Education:  A Statistical  Perspective 
on  the  Crisis;  (b)  Legislative  Responses  to  the  Non-Public 
School  Crisis;  (c)  The  Administrative  Structure  for  State  Aid 
to  Non-Public  Schools;  (d)  State  Aid  Programs  in  Action; 

(e)  Assessments  and  Projections. 

The  materials  presented  in  these  sections  for  each  state 
have/  wherever  possible/  been  collected  from  similar  sources. 

ThuS/  in  addition  to  the  official  records  of  each  state  and  the 
published  records  of  non-public  school  systems/  field  data  were 
collected  by  interviews  with  public  and  non-public  school  officials 
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and  other  interested  parties  at  the  state  level  and  at  the 
local  level.  Specifically,  a total  of  twelve  (12)  cities 
and  towns  was  visited  [six  (6)  in  Pennsylvania  and  six  (6) 
in  Ohio]  so  that  assessments  of  the  state  aid  programs  might 
be  obtained  at  the  "grass  roots"  level  of  the  individual 
school  and  community.^  No  case  is  here  made  for  the  re- 
presentativeness of  this  local  community  sampling  but  a 
conscious  effort  was  made  to  take  into  account  potential 
differences  in  assessments  related  to  intra-state  regional 
variations  and  to  types  of  communities  by  population  size. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  therefore,  the  communities  visited 
were  located  in  every  major  region  and  included  large  metro- 
politan cities,  middle-sized  cities,  and  small  towns.  These 
communities  and  the  names  of  these  persons  interviewed  are 
identified  in  the  appendices  but  their  anonymity  relatxve  to 
the  assessment  of  state  aid  programs  is  in  every  way  and 
instance  respected. 

In  this  form  and  on  these  bases  the  state  aid  programs 
fo^  non-public  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  are 
described  and  evaluated.  -Each  st^te  report  is  and  can  be 
viewed  as  a separate  unit.  But  in  a concluding  section  of 
this  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in  comparative  terms 
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the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  aeparate  programs  and 
to  provide  a cross~state  assessment  of  the  values  of  such  aid 
programs  for  non-public  schools*  To  the  extent  that  these 
specific  programs  offer  the  greatest  amount  of  financial  aid 
provided  at  the  state  level  and  have  been  operative  for  even  a 
short  period  of  time,  they  provide  a limited  but  valuable  set 
of  test  cases*  Their  experiences  in  providing  state  aid  for 
non-public  schools  are  indicators  of  the  prospects  and  the 
problems  which  other  states  conteirplating  such  programs  may 
profitably  study* 


I.  The  Pennsylvania  Case  * 

The  story  of  Pennsylvania's  state  aid  progreun  for  non- 
public schools  is  given  "top  billing"  in  this  chapter  for 
three  (3)  inportant  reasons*  First,  the  Pennsylvania  Non- 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (PNESEA) 
was  the  first  leurge-scale  state  effort  to  provide  direct 
financial  aid  to  non— public  schools  * Act  109  was  introduced 
in  the  Pennsylvania  I'ouse  of  Representatives  on  December  12 , 
1967  and  became  effective  on  July  1,  1968*  Secondly,  this 
Pennsylvania  prograun  of  aid  to  non-public  schools  has  been 


* The  co-author  of  this  part  was  Edward  F*  Reidy,  Jr* 
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the  prototype  for  similar  legislative  efforts  in  other  states 
and  has  been  the  "experiment"  most  closely  scrutinized  by  public 
and  non-public  school  interests.  Thirdly,  and  very  importantly, 
Pennsylvania  and  its  PNESEA  program  are  awaiting  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  Constitutional  question 
raised  by  opponents.  This  decision  will  be  crucially  important 
not  only  for  the  aid  programs  currently  operational  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  other  states  but  it  will  prevision  at  least  some 
of  the  possibilities  for  governmental  aid  to  non-public  schools 
in  the  years  ahead. 


A.  Public  and  Non-Public  Education; 

A Statistical  Perspective  on  the  Crisis 

By  almost  any  measure  non-public  education  in  Pennsylvania 
has  constituted  a major  investment  in  the  present  and  future 
lives  of  the  Commonwealth's  school-age  population.  This  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  in  the  school  year  1967-68  591,977 

of  the  state's  2,278,897  elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
were  attending  1,636  non-public  schools  staffed  by  20,080 
teachers.  In  percentage  terms  25.9%  of  Pennsylvania's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  population  was  being  educated  in 
non-public  institutions.  Not  surprisingly  the  majority  of 
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these  non-public  school  students  (538,810  - or  91%)  were 
enrollef^  in  the  1,145  Catholic  schools  which  constituted  70% 
of  the  state's  non-public  institutions.  In  staff  terms,  too, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  78%  (15,563)  of  the  non-public 
school  teachers  were  working  in  Catholic  institutions.  In 
human  terms,  non-public  education,  and  especially  its  Catholic 
segment,  was  a highly  visible  and  highly  important  part  of 
the  state's  educational  enterprise.  On  this  point  there  has 
not  been  and  cannot  be  any  question. 

There  can  also  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  by  1967 
Pennsylvania's  non-public  schools  were  moving  rapidly  toward  a 
crisis  situation.  This  was  especially  clear-cut  in  the  Catholic 
sector  but  the  financial  pinch  of  inflation  was  also  felt  in 
the  non-public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  conducted  by 
Jewish,  Protestant  and  private  agencies.  Suddenly,  or  so  it 
seems,  the  healthy  condition  and  optimistic  prognoses  of 
Catholic  schools  in  the  early  1960 's  became  suspect.  There 
were  some  who  minimized  the  significance  of  these  early  crisis 
symptoms  and  explained  away  their  portents  in  terms  of  local 
conditions.  But  the  symptoms  would  not  go  away.  Each  year 
more  and  more  non-public  schools  reported  an  increase  in  their 
financial  difficulties  and  all  over  the  state  newspapers 
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started  to  describe  these  financial  crises  and  to  speculate 
on  their  causes  and  inplications . Clearly  the  rising  costs 
of  education  in  the  public  as  well  as  in  the  non-p’jbli.c  school 
systems  could  be  blamed  on  the  inflationary  forces  operative  in 
the  economy  at  large.  These  forces  did  not  discriminate  between 
a Catholic  school  and  its  public  school  neighbor.  What  did 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  was  the  financial  and 
institutional  structure  of  resources  present  and  available. 

The  piiblic  school  had  the  tax  dollar  and  a tradition  which  was 
unchallenged,  if  not  uncritized.  The  Catholic  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  depended  on  the  voluntary  dollars  of  members  of  the 
Church.  The  rub  was  that  by  1967  these  dollars  were  cheaper 
and  in  shorter  supply,  the  members  of  the  Church  were  becoming 
a new  breed  of  Catholics,  and  the  Church  itself  was  in  the 
process  of  redefinition  and  reorganization.  These  social  and 
religious  sources  of  the  crisis  in  Catholic  schools  are 
analyzed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  immediately  inportant  fact  is  that  these  crisis- 
producing  forces  were  operative  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in 
other  states.  Catholic  schools  were  closing,  enrollments 
were  declining,  certain  grades  were  being  dropped,  and  the 
proportion  of  lay  teachers  increased. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Catholic  Conference  described  the 
situation  in  pessimistic  terms;  "the  curtailment  or  drastic 
reduction  of  the  systems  of  nonpublic  schools  now  serving 
almost  a fourth  of  the  elementary  cind  secondary  school 

3 

children  in  the  Commonwealth  is  now  a distinct  possibility." 
Only  the  state  had  the  resources  and  resource  potential  to 
avert  this  possibility.  And  it  was  to  the  state  that  the 
non-public  schools,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  now  turned. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  in  Philadelphia  summarized  it  in  these 
words : 


Bit  by  bit,  the  ante  is  being  raised  for 
Catholic  parents,  while  their  school  taxes 
go  up,  too.  There  has  to  be  a limit  some- 
where. But  the  Catholic  schools'  need  for 
funds  is  increasing  and  will  continue  to 
expand  indefinitely.  IneviteUaly,  as  they 
have  already  done,  the  Catholics  turn  to 
the  state  for  help,^ 


B,  Legislative  Responses  to  the  Crisis 

To  this  burgeoning  crisis  in  Pennsylvania's  non-public 
schools,  especially  in  its  Catholic  sector,  legislative 
responses  soon  emerged.  It  was  a crisis  of  political 
significcince  and  as  such  became  a political  issue.  According 
to  some  of  our  interviewees  the  Catholic  school  problem  was  a 
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central  issue  in  Philadelphia's  1967  mayoralty  cait^aign  and 
the  results  of  that  election  defined  it  as  politically  nego- 
tiable on  the  state  level.  Indeed  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  on  December  12,  1967  the  bill  which  eventually 
evolved  into  the  Pennsylvania  Non-public  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act  (Act  109  or  PNESEA)  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  details  of  the  legislative  history  of  Act  109,  while 
not  unimportant,  Ceinnot  be  here  recorded  without  xinnecessarily 
ei^anding  this  report.  Predictably,  its  provision  for  the  use 
of  public  funds  by  non-public,  and  especially  church-related, 
schools  aroused  strong  and  articulate  opposition.  In  the 
legislative  hearings  those  opposing  such  aid  based  their 
resistance  on  a variety  of  grounds.  Some  en^)hasized  the 
Constitutional  question  and  argued  that  the  bill  would  provide 
public  funds  for  sectarian  groups.  Others  opposed  it  primarily 
on  the  grounds  that  such  legislation  was  inevitably  damaging 
to  the  public  schools.  This  latter  group  claimed  that  it  would 
divert  funds  badly  needed  by  the  public  schools  , that  it  would 
encourage  a proliferation  of  private  schools,  and  that  is  would 
maJce  the  public  schools  a "dumping  ground"  for  "problem 
students.  Moreover,  such  aid  was  viewed  as  providing  state 
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support  for  discrimination  and  segregation  since  non-public 

schools  have  selective  admissions  policies.  There  was  even 

some  opposition  based  on  the  fear  that  such  aid  would 

inevitably  lead  to  extensive  controls  which  would  reduce  the 

5 

valued  independence  of  non-public  education. 

The  proponents  of  Act  109  clearly  had  contradictory  views. 

They  claimed  that  the  non-public  schools  were  fulfilling  a 

public  welfare  purpose  for  the  Commonwealth  by  providing  for 

the  secular  education  of  almost  600/000  students.  They  also 

maintained  that  the  state's  fiscal  self-interest  would  be 

better  served  by  providing  the  limited  aid  which  would  keep 

non-public  schools  open  rather  than  force  the  absorption  of 

non-public  school  students  into  alrea^  overburdened  public 

schools.  On  the  Constitutional  issue  the  proponents  argued 

that  since  the  state  aid  money  would  only  be  used  to  support 

clearly  secular  subject  areas  / it  could  not  be  viewed  as 

either  inhibiting  or  adv£mcing  any  sectarian  interests  or 

goals.  Some  further  argued  that  a situation  which  would  require 

students  to  attend  a public  school  inhibits  religious  freedom 

6 

since  non— religion  is  in  itself  a religion. 

These  familiar  positions  heard  and  debated, Act  109  finally 
came  to  a vote.  On  May  8,  1968,  after  several  amendments  were 
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rejected,  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  House  on  a 
vote  of  105  for,  80  against,  and  12  not  voting.  On  transfer 
to  the  Senate  its  terms  were  amended  relative  to  bhe  vehicle 
of  administration  and  the  source  and  amount  of  funding  and 
approved  on  June  12,  1968  with  a vote  of  30  for  and  17  against. 
Five  days  later  the  Hotose  concurred  in  the  amendments  and  on 
Jiine  19,  1968  Governor  Shafer  signed  Act  109  into  law.  Penn- 
sylvania,  thus,  became  the  first  state  to  go  beyond  the  limited 
aid  heretofore  provided  ncn-public  scdiools.  Act  109  provided 
for  the  purchase  with  public  funds  of  educational  services  from 
non-public  schools.  ^ 

In  its  more  significant  parts  Act  109  authorised  the  State 
Siq>erintendent  of  Piablic  Instruction  to  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  secular  educational  services  for  the  benefit  of 
PennsylVcUiia's  students  enrolled  in  non-public  schools  located 
within  the  state.  Secular  services  were  specifically  defined 
as  teachers'  salaries,  textbooks,  and  instructional  materials 
for  mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  physical  science, 
and  physical  education.  All  textbooks  and  instructional 
materials  were  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  The 
Act  further  specified  that  teachers  en^loyed  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  (July  1,  IS 63)  were  to  hold  certification 
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approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  "as  equal 
to  the  standards  of  this  Commonwealth  for  teachers  in  the 
public  schools"  within  five  years  of  the  act's  effective 
date  if  their  secular  educational  services  were  to  be  claimed 
for  reimbursement.  Any  teacher,  lay  or  religious,  en^loyed  in 
the  school  system  at  the  effective  date  of  the  act  was  auto- 
matically certified  (for  purposes  of  the  act)  by  the  terms  of 
the  law.  Payments  were  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual  costs, 
limited  by  available  public  monies.  All  payments  were  to  be 
subject  to  state  audit. 

Since  Pennsylvania's  constitution  has  a prohibition  against 
the  use  of  public  education  funds  for  non-public  schools , the 
act  did  not  use  regular  school  funds  to  implement  its  purpose. 
Instead,  certain  revenues  from  horse  and  harness  racing  were 
assigned  to  a special  fund,  the  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund,  to  be  used  for  purchasing  secrilar 
educational  services  from  nonpublic  schools.  These  monies  were 
not  to  be  used  for  instruction  in  any  stobjects  other  than  those 
mentioned  i.i  the  law,  for  any  cost  categories  other  than 
teacher's  salaries,  testbooks,  and  instructional  materials,  or 
even  for  the  four  specified  subject  areas  if  any  religious 
overtones  are  introduced  into  the  teaching  of  such  subjects. 
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No  monies  were  to  be  used  £or  school  construction  costs  or 
for  administrators'  salaries. 

Finally,  to  assure  that  the  public  objective  of  aiding 
secular  education  was  achieved,  a number  of  controls  were 
written  into  the  legislation.  These  controls  are  of  three 
kinds:  quality,  secularity  and  fiscal.  They  were  intended  to 
insure  that  the  public  gets  the  full  measure  of  what  it  is 
paying  for,  that  the  public  is  not  supporting  religion  under 
Lhe  guise  of  assisting  secular  education,  and  that  the  public's 
monies  invested  in  the  program  are  spent  in  accordance  with 
statutory  provisions. 

Two  significant  amendments  to  Act  109  must  here  be  described. 
Both  of  these  amendments  were  bom  of  unanticipated  consequences 
of  the  original  legislation  which  became  evident  during  the  first 
two  years  of  its  in^ lamentation.  These  consequences  will  be 
described  in  the  following  section.  Here  in  order  that  the 
legislation  presently  operative  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  updated, 
each  amendment  is  described. 

g 

The  first.  Act  86,  was  signed  into  law  on  March  25,  1970. 

It  amends  the  PNESEA  of  1968  by  changing  the  fimding  source  for 
state  aid  to  non-public  schools.  Effective  June  30,  1970 
revenues  from  horse  and  harness  racing,  as  provided  in  the 
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original  act,  were  no  longer  to  be  paid  into  the  non**public 
school  fund.  Instead  Act  86  specified  that  the  monies  for 
this  fund  would  be  paid  from  and  equal  to  fourteen  percent 
(14%)  of  the  revenue  collected  annually  from  Pennsylvania's 
cigarette  tax.  The  language  of  this  amendment  also  recognized 
the  changes  made  from  "Department  of  Public  Instruction"  and 
"Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction"  to  "Department  of  Ed- 
ucation" and  "Secretary  of  Education." 

The  second  amendment.  Act  224,  was  signed  into  law  on  July 
q 

31,  1970.  It  specifies  an  upper  limit  or  ceiling  to  the  maximum 
reimbursement  which  might  be  claimed  by  any  non-public  sdiool  for 
any  fiscal  year.  Specifically,  this  ceiling  was  set  at  twenty- 
five  percent  (25%)  of  the  state  average  per  capita  instructional 
cost  in  public  schools  for  the  preceding  year. 

Finally  it  is  appropriate  to  note  in  this  section  that 
Pennsylvania's  legislative  response  to  the  crisis  in  non-public 
education  heis  not  gone  unchallenged  by  the  opponents  of  such 
state  aid  programs.  Within  a month  of  the  enactment  of  PNESEA 
a committee  had  been  formed  to  challenge  its  constitutionality 
in  the  courts.  This  committee  included  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Churches,  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
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Education  Association  and  others.  On  June  3,  1969  a suit  was 
filed  (now  known  as  Lemon  vs  Kurtzman)  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  "to  enjoin  the  alleged  \inconsritu- 
tional  approval  and  expenditure  of  state  funds  under  the  Penn** 
sylvania  Non-public  Elementary  emd  Secondary  Education  Act." 

By  a 2 - 1 decision  announced  on  November  28,  1969  this  court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  PNESEA.  Subsequently  this 
decision  has  been  appealed  to  the  United  States  Sti^reme  Court. 

A decision  of  this  court  is  expected  in  the  very  near  future. 

C.  The  Administrative  Structure 
for  State  Aid  to  Non-Public  Schools 

Under  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Non-public  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  responsible  for  its  administration.  By  the  terms  of  the 
law  he  is  enlarged  to  establish  rules  and  regulations,  meike  the 
necessary  contacts,  and  execute  all  the  necessary  instruments. 

Dr.  David  H.  Kurtzman,  s\:q>erintendent  at  the  time  of  enactment 
established  the  Office  for  Aid  to  Non-public  Education  under  the 
Commissioner  for  Basic  Education.  This  office  functions  as  the 
administrative  vehicle  of  the  aid  program.  Its  operating  expenses 
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are  paid  out  of  the  non-public  fund  established  by  the  act. 

Reimbursement  (this  word  is  very  in^ortant)  procedures, 
as  stipulated  in  the  law  Itself,  reqtiire  that  requests  for 
reimbursement  "be  made  on  such  forms  and  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Siq>erintendent  of  Public  Instructlor.  shall  prescribe." 
Accordingly,  the  aid  office  prepared  both  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations booklet,  which  the  Superintendent  originally  issued, 
and  subsequent  memos  revising  parts  of  the  initial  booklet. 

Ihis  booklet  and  subsequent  memos  e}q>lain  the  general  pro- 
visions of  PNESEA  and  describe  procedures  for  pArticipation 
in  the  aid  progrcun. 

Very  briefly,  schools  electing  to  pcurticipate  miist  submit 
a letter  of  intent  to  the  aid  office  by  October  15th  (initially 
November  15th)  of  the  school  yecir.  The  aid  office  then  mails 
out  the  appropriate  materials  cuid  instructions.  A non-public 
sdiool  registry,  a contract  signed  by  the  sdiool's  cdiief  ad- 
ministrative officer,  and  a roster  of  the  non-public  school's 
teachers  must  be  filed  with  the  euLd  office  by  January  15th 
(initially  March  1st)  . The  application  form,  signed  by  the 
school's  chief  administrative  officer,  and  back-up  forms  on 
teachers'  salaries,  textbooks  and  instructional  materials  must 
be  filed  by  May  15th  (initially  June  15th)  . All  forms  may  be 
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filed  through  a central  agent. 

Reiinburseinent  payments  nre  made  in  four  installments  f pay- 
able on  the  first  day  of  September,  December,  March  and  June  of 
the  school  year  following  that  year  in  which  services  were  rendered. 
In  the  event  that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  Non-public 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Fund  to  pay  all  validated 
requests  for  any  given  year,  then  reimbursement  shall  be  made  in 
that  proportion  which  the  total  amount  of  such  requests  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  moneys  in  the  Non-public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Fund. 

Tile  law  further  provides  that  all  participating  schools  main- 
tain separate  accounts  for  coir5)ensable  expenses.  These  accounts 
should  include  evidence,  usually  paid  invoices,  that  money 
claimed  for  reimbursement  was  actually  expended  for  secular 
educational  services.  Such  accounts  are  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Auditor  General.  Accordingly,  the  aid  office  transfers  all 
processed  documents  to  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General 
on  July  1st.  Any  errors  discovered  during  auditing  are  subject 

to  adjustment. 

In  our  interviews  with  a representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Catholic  Conference  and  various  diocesan  superintendents  of 
schools  we  discovered  that  roost  dioceses  had  set  up  administrative 
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structures  and/or  procedures  of  their  own  to  facilitate  the 
program's  operation.  In  most  cases  a specific  individual  is 
responsible  for  PNESEA  in  his  diocese.  He  has  all  forms  sub- 
mitted to  his  office,  where  they  are  checked  for  accuracy  and 
con^leteness . If  something  is  claimed  that  should  not  be 
claimed  or  if  something  is  not  claimed  that  should  be  claimed, 
then  this  is  usually  resolved  with  a telephone  call.  After 
this  diocesan  level  review,  the  forms  are  submitted  to  the 
aid  office.  Though  the  sophistication  of  this  process  differs 
from  diocese  to  diocese,  the  intent  to  achieve  greater  accuracy 
and  a common  interpretation  of  the  condensability  of  various 
items  is  the  same  for  all. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  an  oversindlified  hypothetical 
example  follows.  The  principal  (chief  administrative  officer)  of 
Doe  High  School  has  five  full-time  mathematics  teachers  and  two 
part-time  French  teachers.  The  former  teach  mathematics  five 
periods  a day,  the  latter  teach  French  two  periods  a day  and 
English  three  periods  a day.  The  seven  teachers  are  each  paid 
an  annual  salauy  of  $10,000.00  Since  teachers'  salaries  for 
mathematics  and  modern  foreign  languages  are  among  the  compen- 
sable subject  areas  xinder  PNESEA,  the  principal  sx:ibmits  a letter 
of  intent  to  participate  in  the  aid  program.  (Though  textbooks 
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and  instructional  materials  in  the  four  subject  areas  mentioned 
earlier  are  also  compensable.  Doe  High  anticipates  no  expenses 
for  either  of  these  categories  during  the  1970-71  school  year.) 
He  receives  a copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations , the  appropriate 
forms,  and  any  additional  instructions  for  filing  the  various 
forms.  On  January  1*»,  1971  he  sends  the  aid  office  a school 
registry  (which  gives  data  on  his  school  and  an  anticipated 
budget  for  compensable  costs  for  the  1970-71  school  year),  a 
roster  of  his  teachers,  and  a contract  signed  by  himself.  Mean- 
while, he  is  Jceeping  separate  boo)cs  for  his  con?)ensable  costs, 
i.e.  teachers*  salaries  for  mathematics  and  French.  During 
May  he  confutes  the  actual  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  for 
mathematics  and  French.  Since  his  five  mathematics  teachers 
spend  all  of  their  time  teaching  mathematics,  their  entire 
salaries  ($50,000.00)  are  con5>ensable.  Since  his  two  French 
teachers  spend  only  two— fifths  of  their  time  teaching  French, 
only  two-fifths  of  their  salaries  ($8,000.00)  are  compensable. 
All  students  at  Doe  High  axe  Pennsylvania  residents,  so  there 
is  no  need  to  compute  an  adjustment  for  non-resident  students. 

I 

Accordingly,  he  files  an  application  form  claiming  $58,000.00 
for  teachers*  salaries  on  May  15,  1971.  If  there  are  no  dis- 
crepancies discovered  by  the  auditors  who  will  visit  Doe  High 
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after  July  1,  1971  and  if  $58,000  does  not  exceed  the  ceiling 
established  by  Act  224,  then  Doe  High  will  receive  four  equal 
payments  of  $14,000.00  on  the  first  day  of  September,  December, 
March  and  June  of  1971-72  school  year. 


Pennsylvania  wasted  no  time  in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  Act  109.  Shortly  after  the  Office  for  Aid  to  Non-Public  Edu- 
cation had  been  established  in  the  Summer  of  1968,  notifications 
were  sent  to  almost  1500  non-public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  advising  them  of  their  potential  eligibility  for  state 
aid.  Those  interested  were  requested  to  send  letters  of  their 
intent  to  participate  in  the  program.  In  relatively  short  order 
the  Office  for  Aid  received  letters  of  intent  from  1350  schools. 
Within  six  (6)  months,  that  is,  by  late  January  1969,  these  non- 
public schools  were  forwarded  copies  of  the  initial  Rules  and 
Regulations.  PNESEA  was  in  action. 

For  the  academic  year  196  8-69,  the  first  year  of  PNESEA, 
compensable  claims  for  secular  educational  services  were  sub- 
mitted by  1,181  non-public  schools.  The  total  amount  of  val- 
idated claims  was  $15,40  8,6  81.12.  Table  II-l  describes  the 
sources  of  these  1968-69  claims  by  type  of  non-public  school 
and  by  type  of  secular  service  for  which  compensation  was  sought. 


D.  PNESEA  in  Action 
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TABLE  II-l 
PNESEA  CLAIMS 

by  Types  of  School,  Enrollment  ^md  Total  Amounts 
by  Co;npensable  Secular  Educational  Service,  196  8-1969 
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Total 

Diocesan 

Schools 


Other 

Non-public 

Schools  Grand  Total 


y 

'{ 


No.  of  Schools 

1,10  8 

Enrollment 

517,533 

Salaries 

$10,014,348.08 

Textbook’S 

$ 1,007,741.64 

Instructional 

Materials 

$ 818,741.88 

Total  Claim 

$11,840,831.60 

Less  Claim  for 
Non-Residents 

$ 53,893.48 

Total  Adjusted 
Claim 

$11,786,938.12 

73 

1,181 

17,618 

535,215 

$3,715,412.00 

$13, 765,760.08 

$ 58,315.00 

$ 1,066,056.64 

$ 133,089.00 

$ 931,830.88 

$3,922, 816.00 

$15, 763,647.60 

$ 301,073.00 

$ 354,966.48 

$3,621,743.00 

$15,408,681.12 

o 

ERIC 


Source:  A Conposite  of  Non-Public  School  Claims  as  Submitted 

under  the  Provisions  of  Act  109,  1968-69  | 

Office  for  Aid  to  Non-Public  Education,  June  30,  1969  | 
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Thoso  s'bdtls'tics / it  should  be  notod/  described  the  financial 
claims  submitted  by  Pennsylvania's  non-public  schools*  What 
they  received  in  dollars  cind  cents  payment  was  quite  another 
thing.  The  horse  and  harness  racing  revenue  identified  by 
Act  109  as  the  non-public  school  fund  source  provided  too  few 
dollars.  Indeed,  for  1968-69  it  provided  only  $4,875,000.  As 
a result  each  school  received  only  31.2%  of  its  validated  claim. 

In  per  pupil  terms,  the  non— public  schools  submitted  a claim 
for  $29.45  in  that  first  year  of  PNESEA^^  The  actual  per  pupil 
reimbursement  was  about  $9.19.  At  this  rate,  state  aid  hardly 
appeared  to  be  the  answer  to  the  financial  crises  of  Pennsylvania's 
non-public  schools. 

But  disappointment  at  the  level  of  aid  provided  was 
exacerbated  by  the  widespread  indignation  which  developed  when 
the  dollar  distribution  by  type  of  school  became  public  knowledge. 
Act  109  was  intended  to  help  "poor’’  Catholic  schools,  or  so 
mahy  legislators  thought.  The  data  of  Table  II-l  disabused  them 
of  this  idea.  On  detailed  re-examination  these  data  proved 
that  the  1,10  8 Catholic  schools  participating  in  the  program 
were  educating  9 7%  of  the  non— public  school  students  but  were 
accounting  for  only  75%  of  the  total  monies  claimed.  On  the 


other  hand,  25%  of  the  total  claim  was  submitted  by  73  non- 
Catholic  non-public  schools  which  enrolled  only  3%  of  Pe.'in** 
sylvania's  non-public  school  students.  )?roportionately , the 
"poor"  Catholic  schools  were  benefiting  less  from  PNEfiEA  than 
were  other  non— public  schools.  Indeed,  on  a per  pupil  basis, 
the  Catholic  schools  claimed  only  $22.87  and  were  reimbursed 
per  the  above  only  to  the  extent  of  $7.14»  The  other  non- 
public schools  submitted  per  pupil  claims  in  the  amount  of 
$221.87  and  received  reimbursements  of  $69.22.  At  the  end 
of  year  one  of  PNESEA,  non-piablic  school  aid  was  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Commonwealth  but  it  was  too  little  and  somehow 
its  beneficiaries  seemed  to  be  the  "wealthier"  schools  for 
whom  it  was  not  primarily  intended. 

The  amendments  provided  by  Act  86  and  Act  224  substan- 
tially changed  this  picture.  Indeed,  the  new  funding  source 
provided  for  PNESEA,  viz.  14%  of  the  cigarette  tax,  guaranteed  • 
that  over  $24,000,000  would  be  available  to  pay  for  secular 
educational  services  rendered  in  the  1969-70  school  year.  This 
meant  that  all  validated  claims  for  reimbursement  could  be  paid 
in  full.  There  would  even  be  a surplus.  Table  II-2  details  the 
1969-70  and  1970-71  data  and  describes  the  growth  in  significance 


of  PNESEA 's  contribution  to  non-public  education. 
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The  data  of  Table  II-2  clearly  indicate  the  steady 
growth  in  the  amount  and  type  of  PNESEA’s  financial  invost- 
ment  in  the  state’s  non-public  schools.  The  establishment 
of  a more  financially  productive  funding  source  (Act  86) 
not  only  attracted  more  claims  for  compensation  but  also 
guariinteed  that  they  would  be  paid  in  full.  Thus  > the 
1969-70  total  claim  (teacher  salaries,  textbooks,  and 
instructional  materials)  increased  by  $3,974,216  or  25.2% 
over  the  total  claim  made  in  1968-69.  Moreover,  on  the 
basis  of  estimated  expenditures  for  the  19  70-71  claims, 
there  will  be  another  annuaJ.  increase  of  $6,771,9  87  or 
34.3%.  Table  II-2  also  clearly  establishes  the  priority 
value  of  the  purchase  of  teacher  service  component  of  PNESEA. 
From  1968-69  to  1970-71,  the  amounts  of  compensable  claims 
submitted  by  Pennsylvania's  non-public  schools  for  teacher 
services  account  for  87.3%,  87.2%,  and  87.2%,  respectively, 
of  the  total  monies  claimed.  In  this  respect  the  non-Catholic 
schools'  teacher  services  component  was  especially  prominent. 
It  represented  95.6%,  95.7%,  96.1%  of  their  total  compensable 
claims.  Textbooks  and  instructional  materials  were,  of 
course,  not  unimportant  areas  of  financial  aid  particularly 
in  Catholic  schools.  The  "big  dollar",  however,  went  to 
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the  non-public  elementary  and  secondary  school  toacn-ars  of 
mathematics,  physical  science,  physical  education  and 
modern  language. 

In  this  comparison  the  effects  of  Act  224  on  state;  aid 
to  non-public  schools  require  special  mention.  The  per 
capita  ceiling  on  condensable  claims  legislated  by  this 
amendment  effectively  served  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
Catholic  and  other  non-public  schools  which  pertained  in 
1968-69.  Thus,  in  1969-70  and  in  1970-71,  respectively, 
the  "poorer"  Catholic  schools  "shared  more  equally"  in  the 
state's  funds.  On  a per  capita  basis  the  non-Catholic  non- 
pnbiic  schools  still  claimed  more  of  the  state's  aid  but  ttie 
maximxim  sum  they  could  receive  was  $132  in  1969-70  and  $150 
in  19  70-71.  Catholic  schools,  for  their  part,  claimed  an 
average  of  $31  per  student  in  1969-70  and  $44  in  19  70-71. 

Two  points  should  here  be  noted:  (1)  the  non-Catholic  schools 

are  disproportionately  involved  in  secondary  education.  They 
have,  therefore,  a correspondingly  greater  opportunity  to  uti- 
lize the  purchase  of  teacher  services  provision  in  the  approved 
secular  subject  areas;  (2)  this  fact  notwithstanding,  the  dis- 
parity between  the  1968-69  per  capita  claims  ($221.  87  for  non- 
Catholic  schools  and  $22.87  for  Catholic  schools)  has  been 
substcintially  reduced. 
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Table  11-3,  however,  reveals  that  PNESEA  in  action  did  not 
provide  uniform  financial  aid  throughout  Pennsylvania’s  Catholic 
school  system.  The  reasons  for  these  variations  by  diocese 
in  the  per  capita  compensation  claimed  will  be  described  later. 
Here  it  is  important  only  to  note  that  over  the  past  two  years, 
1969-70  and  1970-71,  such  claims  have  reinged  from  a per  capita 
high  of  $67  in  Scranton  to  a per  capita  low  of  $26  in  Phila- 
delphia. These  differences  are  not  insubstantial.  They  sug- 
gest that  PNESEA  has  had  its  problems  in  maximizing  the  degree 
to  which  the  available  state  aid  has  been  utilized.  This  is 
dramatically  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  non-public  school 
fiind,  inadequate  to  the  claims  submitted  in  196  8-69,  will  have 
an  unexpended  surplus  of  approximately  $6.5  million  after  dis- 
bursements for  1969-70.  Even  more  significantly  it  is  pro- 
jected that  this  surplus  will  total  over  $10,000,000  after  the 
payment  of  compensable  claims  for  19 70-71.^^  Patently , there  are 
still  "bugs"  in  the  state's  program  of  aid  to  non-piablic  schools 
but  between  1968  and  1971  Pennsylvania's  trail  blazing  effort 
to  confront  the  crisis  had  clearly  moved  from  a hope  to  a 
reality . 


E.  Assessments  and  Projections 


What  has  been  the  result  of  Pennsylvania's  precedent- 
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setting  progreun  of  aid  to  non-public  schools?  What  now  of 
the  crisis  in  Catholic  schools?  How  do  the  public  and  non- 
public school  officials  and  the  other  interested  parties 
evaluate  its  significance?  And,  what  of  the  future  of  non- 
public school  aid  and  of  non-public  education?  These  and 
other  questions  are  being  asked  in  Pennsylvania  and  across 
the  country.  Success  or  failure  both  in  kind  and  in  degree 
are  everywhere  seen  as  touchstones  for  the  future  of  similar 
state  aid  programs  and  for  the  future  of  non-public  schools. 

The  following  assessment  is  based  on  two  (2)  orders  of 
evidence.  First,  there  is  che  "hard"  data,  the  statistics 
which  describe  the  non-p\iblic  school  situation  during  the 
short  life  of  PNESEA.  Secondly,  there  is  the  spectrum  of 
evaluations  with  which  Pennsylvania's  most  qualified  and  most 
interested  observers  view  their  three  year  program  of  aid. 
Neither  order  of  evidence  can  be  evaluated  without  reference 
to  the  other.  The  "hard"  facts  of  statistics  and  the  "soft" 
facts  of  evaluations  only  make  sense  when  they  are  seen  as 
parts  of  a complex  and  dynamic  situation.  And  here,  as  else- 
where, the  so-called  "soft"  facts  prove  in  many  respects  to 
be  more  valuable. 

The  statistical  evidence  is  that  PNESEA  did  not  provide 
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a panacea  for  the  complex  problems  of  Pennsylvania's  non- 
public schools.  Nor  was  this  to  be  expected.  Many  of  the 
sources  of  the  crisis  / especially  in  parochial  schools,  did 
not  lend  themselves  to  dollar  solutions.  Birth  rate  declines, 
geographic  and  social  mobility,  vocation  shortages,  convent 
revolutions,  and  religious  redefinitions,  these  were  parts 
of  the  problem  which  state  aid  could  not  influence,  at  least 
directly.  Dollars  could  and  did  buy  needed  books  and  instruc- 
tional materials  and  they  could  and  did  pay  the  salaries  of 
some  tG'.achers,  both  religious  and  lay/  but  because  the  basic 
roots  of  the  crisis  were  non-financial , the  crisis  of  non- 

public  schools  did  not  disappear. 

This  limited  order  of  the  success  of  PNESEA  is  evidenced  in 
the  statistical  data  of  the  tables  which  follow.  Table  II-4,  for 
example,  proves  that  during  the  period  196 V’-?!  the  financial  in-? 
put  of  the  Commonwealth  did  not,  in  fact,  halt  the  decline  in  the 
closing  of  the  state's  non— public  schools.  Whether  or  not  it 
braked  the  rate  of  these  school  closings  must  remain  a mental  ex- 
periment for  which  evaluations  are  later  provided.  The  facts  are 
that  both  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  there  were 
fewer  non-public  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  in  1971  than  there 
were  in  196  7. 
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As  Table  II -4  indicates,  PMESEA  notwithstanding,  elementary 
schools  were  being  closed  down  more  frequently  than  secondary 
schools  but  the  rate  of  closures  was  twice  as  great  at  the 
secondary  level.  This,  moreover,  was  true  both  for  all  non- 
public schools  and,  as  Table  II-5  indicates,  for  Catholic 
schools  tabulated  separately.  An  important  difference  is  that 
the  rate  of  decline  at  both  levels  was  three,  times  greater 
among  the  Catholic  schbols.  It  should  also  jbe  pointed  out 
there  were  fifteen  (15)  more  secondary  schools  in  the  1970-'71 
school  year  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  implications  of 
this  spurt  cannot  here  be  analyzed  but  it  may  be  significant 
that  the  increase  appeared  only  in  the  non-Catholic  secondary 
school  area.  Minimally,  it  lends  credibility  to  the  fear  of 
some  opponents  of  PNESEA  that  state  aid  may  encourage  the  growth 
of  non-public  schools.  The  incompleteness  of  specific  details 
on  non-public  school  openings  during  these  years  permits  no  more 
substantial  statement. 

Table  II -6  and  II -7  describe  a generally  similar  pattern  of 
decline  in  the  student  enrollment  statistics  of  non-public  schools 
between  1967  and  1971.  This  was  true  both  for  all  non-public 
schools  and  for  Catholic  schools  tabulated  separately.  In  numerical 
terms,  however,  the  loss  of  64,471  students  in  the  Catholic 
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TABLE  II -8 

Teachers  in  All  Mon-Piablic  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 
by  Educational  Level  and  Rate  of  Change,  196  7-1971 
(Includes  Catholic  Schools) 


1967-68  1968-69 


i:  Elem. 

f Secon, 
I Total 


13,101 

6,979 

20,080 


13,462 

7,303 

20,765 


1969-70 

13,245 

7,461 

20,706 


1970-71 

13,375 

7,643 

21,018 


Numerical 
Increase  or 
Decrease 
1967-1971 

+ 274 
+ 664 
+ 938 


Percent 

Increase 

Decrease 

1967-1971 

+2.1% 

+9.5% 

+4.7% 


or 


Source:  Documents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Educational  Statistics 


TABLE  1 1 -9 

Teachers  in  Catholic  Schools  in  Pennsylvania  by  Educational 
Level,  Status  and  Rate  of  Change,  1967-1971* 


Numerical 

Percent 

Increase  or 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

Decrease 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1967-1971 

1967-1971 

Elem.  Lay 

3,670 

4,048 

4,393 

4,863 

+1,193 

+32.5  % 

Elem.  Sis 

7,145 

6,914 

6,354 

5,937 

-1,208 

-16.9  % 

Sec.  Lay 

1,505 

1,638 

1,897 

2,202 

+ 697 

+46.3  % 

Sec.  Sis 

2,269 

2,226 

2,227 

2,267 

2 

- .09% 

Total  Lay 

5,175 

5,6  86 

6,290 

6,940 

+1,765 

+34 .X  % 

Tot.M.Rel 

974 

963 

906 

913 

61 

- 6.3  % 

Tot.  Sis 

9,414 

9,140 

8,518 

8,029 

-1,385 

-14.7  % 

Tot.Fac. 

15,663 

15,789 

15,777 

15,Bb2 

+ 319 

+ 2.1  % 

Source 

: National 

Catholic 

Education 

Association  Data 

Bank 

*Figures  on  elementary  male  religious  and 
secondary  male  religious  are  not  available 
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elementary  schools  out  of  a total  nou’-public  elementary  school 
decline  in  enrollment  of  70,193  tells  a significant  story.  That 
story,  very  simply,  is  that  the  Catholic  elementary  school  has 
been  less  able  to  withstand  the  financial  and  other  pressures 
of  this  period  and  has  been  less  able  to  utilize  in  maximal 
fashion  the  state  aid  provided. 

A somewhat  more  complicated  consequent  of  PNESEA  for  non- 
public education  is  provided  in  the  data  of  Table  II -8  and 
Table  II -9.  Table  II -8  shows  that  during  the  same  years  that 
non-public  schools  and  student  enrollments  declined,  their 
teacher  corps  increased  by  938  or  4.7%.  This  increase  was 
most  significant  at  the  secondary  school  level  in  which  the 
four  compensable  secular  subject  areas  were  most  frequently 
taught.  The  increase  of  secondary  school  teachers  by  9.5%, 
therefore,  is  not  an  unexpected  benefice  of  PNESEA.  What  makes 
it  even  more  of  a benefice  is  the  fact  of  the  decline  in  student 
enrollment.  Thus,  the  combination  of  more  teachers  and  fewer 
students  in  Pennsylvania  non-public  secondary  schools  resulted 
in  an  improvement  in  the  teacher-student  ratio  from  a figure 
of  19.4  to  1 in  1967-68  to  17.0  to  1 in  1970-71^^  Teacher  in- 
creases at  the  elementary  school  level  were  less  dramatic  during 
these  years  (an  increase  of  274  teachers  or  2.1%)  but  the  en- 
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rollment  decline  in  elementary  schools,  it  must  be  recalled, 

was  70,19  3 or  15.3%.  The  educationally  happy  result,  other 

facts  aside,  was  that  by  1970-71  non-public  elementary  school 

teachers  were  confronting  an  average  of  about  six  fewer  students 

in  their  classrooms.  The  teacher-student  ratio  declined  from 

15 

34.9  to  1 in  1967-68  to  29.1  to  1 in  1970-71. 

The  special  situation  in  Catholic  schools  relative  to  the 
composition  of  the  teacher  corps  is  described  in  Table  II -9. 

These  statistics!  have  an  unique  importances  relative  to  PNESEA 
because  religious  staff  members  have  always  been  given  minimal, 
if  not  nominal,  salaries  compared  to  those  paid  lay  teachers. 

Any  substantial  change,  therefore,  from  the  fomer  to  the  latter 
would  not  only  be  a part  of  the  financial  problem  of  Catholic 
schools  but  an  expensive  part  of  the  partial  solution  provided 
by  PNESEA.  This,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  happened.  Table 
II '-9  describes  the  elementary  school  staff  of  Pennsylvania's 
Catholic  schools  as  experiencing  between  1967  and  19  71  a 32.5% 
increase  (1,193)  in  the  number  of  lay  teachers  and  a 16.9% 
decrease  (1,208)  in  the  number  of  sisters.  In  effect,  practically 
every  sister  lost,  for  whatever  reason,  to  the  Catholic  elementairy 
school  has  been  replaced  by  a lay  teacher.  At  the  secondary 
school  level  the  pattern  among  the  sisters  has  been  irregular, 
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but  in  the  196  7 and  19  71  comparison  there  was  a net  loss  of 
only  two  (2)  sisters.  Lay  teachers  increased  during  this 
period  by  46.3%  (697  teachers)  in  Pennsylvania's  Catholic 
high  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  telling  cumulative  statistic, 
however,  is  that  which  describes  the  lay  teachers  in  all  of 
Pennsylvania's  Catholic  schools,  elementary  and  secondary, 
as  constituting  33.3%  of  the  total  staff  in  1967'^68  and 
43.7%  in  1970-71.  Clearly,  even  if  all  other  educational 
expenses  had  remained  at  the  1967-6  8 level,  this  10%  increase 
in  the  lay  composition  of  the  teaching  staff  would  have  made 
it  much  more  expensive  to  finance  a Catholic  school  today. 
Indeed,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  Catholic  schools  would  have 
had  the  financial  resources  adequate  to  these  increased 
instructional  costs  without  the  aid  provided  by  PNESEA. 

At  this  point  in  time  and  on  the  basis  of  these  orders 
of  empiric  data,  any  assessment  of  Pennsylvania's  state  aid 
program  for  non-public  education  is  bound  to  be  incomplete 
and  tentative.  The  evidence  rather  clearly  indicates  that 
the  money  provided  by  PNESEA  at  least  partially  achieved  its 
objective.  Non-public  schools,  it  is  true,  continued  to  close 
and  enrollments  continued  to  decline  but  this  crisis  pattern 
was  already  well  established  before  Act  109.  Moreover,  it 
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was  a pattern  rooted  in  other  than  financial  causes  which 
PNESEA  could  not  have  been  expected  to  offset  completely. 

A more  balanced  assessment  of  the  facts  indicates  that  the 
state  aid  provided  by.  Pennsylvania  effectively  abated  the 
crisis  in  non-public,  especially  Catholic,  schools.  It  pro- 
vided the  financial  breathing  room  which  those  schools  with 
a chance  for  survival  desperately  needed.  It  absorbed  some 
of  the  financial  shock  of  the  increase  in  lay  teachers;  it 
averted  tuition  increases  which  would  have  priced  some  schools 
out  of  existence:  and  it  subsidized  the  costs  of  texts  and 
other  materials  which  maintained  or  upgraded  the  quality 
educational  resources  needed.  The  facts,  directly  and  in- 
directly, point  to  such  a positive  assessment  but  they  are 
only  "facts."  Pennsylvania’s  program  of  aid  for  non-public 
schools  has  a broader  and  deeper  basis  for  assessment  in  the 
evaluations  of  its  citizens,  especially  those  close  to  the 
crisis  situation. 

The  research  evidence  provided  by  this  "softer"  order  of 
facts  is  overwhelmingly  positive.  Whether  they  liked  PNESEA 
or  not,  and  some  clearly  did  not,  the  majority  of  those  inter- 
viewed acknowledge  its  success.  Indeed,  some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  aid  program  are  disturbed  only 
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by  the  fact  that  its  success  has  been  dulled  by  what  they 
conceive  as  inadequate  utilization  of  the  financial  resources 
to  which  non-public  schools  are  legally  entitled.  Representa- 
tive Martin  Mullen,  a prime  mover  for  the  enactment  of  Act  109, 
is  most  articulate  on  this  point.  In  his  view,  a surplus  in 
the  non-public  education  fund  at  a time  when  parochial  schools 
are  closing  "simply  doesn't  make  sense."  In  Representative 
Mullen's  view  Catholic  school  leadership  has  been  particularly 
"conservative"  and  "overcautious"  in  utilizing  state  aid. 

Indeed  he  was  opposed  to  Act  224,  the  so-called  equalization 
amendment,  because  he  saw  it  as  limiting  the  full  rights  which 
non— public  schools  have  to  state  aid.  Representative  Mullen 
acknowledged  that  some  Catholic  school  administrators  were 
under-utilizing  the  state  aid  because  the  legislation  did  not 
provide  for  the  payment  of  compensable  claims  until  the  year 
after  the  teaching  service  had  been  rendered  or  the  texts  and 
other  materials  purchased.  Such  schools,  he  felt,  should 
negotiate  bank  loans  so  that  they  could  take  full  advantage 
of  the  state  aid  provisions. 

Catholic  school  officials  at  the  state  and  diocesan  levels 
were  aware  of  these  criticisms  and  conceded  that  maximal 
advantage  had  not  been  taken  of  the  state  aid  available.  They 
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explained  the  situation  as  the ' consequent  of  many  considerations. 
"Some  diocesan  officials  and  some  local  pastors  it  was  stated, 
"are  frankly  afraid  of  being  caught  short  if  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  against  PNESEA.  If  the  money  is  stopped  after  they've 
hired  more  teachers  and  bought  additional  texts  and  equipment, 
they'd  be  worse  off  than  they  are  right  now."  Another  inter” 
viewee  explained  it  this  way;  "There's  a lot  to  this  crisis  of 
confidence  theory.  I know  a lot  of  pastors  who  would  like  to 
•unload  their  schools  and  who  just  don't  see  any  salvation  for 
them.  You  can  bet  that  they're  not  going  to  put  the  parish  in 
debt  by  borrowing  against  a maybe  payment  next  year  and  the 
collapse  of  the  whole  bit.  " Still  another  respondent  indicated 
that  pastors  and  nuns  aren't  very  businesslike  and  "sometimes 
they  have  hangups  about  paying  nuns  the  same  salaries  as  lay 
teachers  because  they're  supposed  to  have  dedicated  their  lives 
and  all  that."  It  shov'  1,  of  course,  be  pointed  out  that  in 
some  dioceses  optimal  advantage  was  taken  of  the  state's 
financial  aid.  Even  in  these  areas,  however,  there  was  agree- 
ment  that  the  one  year  delay  in  the  payment  of  validated  claims 
worked  some  hardships  and  probably  did  lessen  the  readiness 
state  of  some  schools  to  participate  as  fully  as  they  other- 
wise might. 
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These  reservations  about  the  contributions  of  PNESEA 
noted,  it  is  important  to  record  their  exceptional  character. 
Without  any  dissenting  voice  every  non-public  school  official 
interviewed  was  grateful  for  the  state  aid  program.  Their 
gratitude,  however,  varied  according  to  the  financial  stability 
of  their  school  situation.  Overall  the  Catholic  school  spokes- 
men, at  state,  diocesan  and  local  levels  were  PNESEA' s most 
enthusiastic  supporters.  Time  and  again  it  was  described  as  a 
"lifeline,  the  only  thing  that's  kept  us  going." 

These  more  sweepingly  positive  assessments  were  most 
frequently  voiced  in  the  larger  cities  and  they  were  echoed 
by  the  majority  of  the  public  school  spokesmen  in  such  cities. 
In  cities  as  large  as  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, the  sheer 
number  of  parochial  schools,  the  magnitude  of  their  student 
enrollments,  and  the  whole  complex  of  poverty,  mobility, 
taxation,  etc.  served  to  increase  the  level  of  cippreciation 
for  PNESEA.  Without  its  financial  relief  a large  number  of 
parochial  schools,  it  is  agreed,  would  certainly  be  forced  to 
close.  The  public  school  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
parochial  school  has  been  well,  if  incompletely,  served  by 
Pennsylvania's  aid  program. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  case  of  St.  John's  School  in 
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such  a large  metropolitan  city  dramatically  describes  the  basis 
for  this  positive  assessment  of  PNES.EA.  St.  John's  Grammar 
School  operates  in  a sixty-year  old  building  located  in  the 
typical  parish  complex  of  church,  rectory,  convent  and  school. 
Over  the  past  ten  years  the  population  in  the  area  covered  by 
St.  John's  has  increased  in  number  and  changed  in  composition. 
The  area  is  now  about  85  percent  black  in  its  population  with 
the  result  that  the  parish  membership  is  down  from  3,000 
Catholic  families  in  1960  to  850  Catholic  families  in  1971. 

These  families  are  approximately  50  percent  white  (many  older 
people),  35  percent  black,  and  15  percent  Puerto  Rican. 
Predictably  the  parish  school  reflects  this  population  "mix." 

Of  the  580  students  enrolled  in  grades  1-8,  about  235  are 
white,  another  260  are  black  (200  Catholic  and  60  non-Catholic)  , 
and  85  Puerto  Rican.  These  students  are  instructed  by  a staff 
of  10  sisters  and  6 lay  teachers.  All  the  sisters  are  white 
but  the  lay  staff  is  composed  of  3 white,  2 black  and  1 Puerto 
Rican  teacher. 

Between  196  7 and  1971,  St.  John's  School  "lost"  220 
children  (800  enrolled  in  1967,  580  in  1971)  . This  decline 

reflects  the  change  in  the  parish's  population  composition 
because,  according  to  the  pastor,  "it's  the  rare  Catholic 


bird  who  is  in  the  public  school."  For  their  part,  the  public 
schools  in  this  area  are  so  jammed  with  students  that  St.  John' 
operates  on  a "first  come  first  served"  principle  in  admitting 
non-Catholic  students.  As  a general  rule,  those  admitted  are 
"kept"  unless  they  have  emotional  or  special  learning  problems 
for  which  neither  the  parish  nor  the  diocese  have  facilities 
and  services. 

The  pastor  assesses  PNESEA  without  mincing  any  words: 


It's  kept  us  open.  Last  year  I had 
school  operating  costs  of  about  $86,000  and 
I only  had  $74,000  in  parish  funds.  My  people 
were  as  generous  as  they  could  be,  but  I 
still  wound  up  with  a deficit  of  $12,000  and 
it  will  probably  be  $20,000  this  year.  We 
lost  two  sisters  and  had  to  hire  more  lay 
teachers  to  replace  them.  I was  lucky  and 
got  two  fine  black  teachers . But  without 
that  $8,000  we  got  from  the  state, I couldn't 
possibly  keep  going.  It's  not  enough  and 
I know  that  my  deficit  is  going  to  grow 
but...  Why  I'm  in  debt  to  the  diocese, too. 
For  two  years  now,  l haven't  paid  the  $150.00 
assessment  for  each  parish  kid  who  goes  to  a 
Catholic  high  school  and  there  are  a bunch  of 
them.  But  I can't  worry  about  that.  Even  the 
Bishop  can't  get  blood  out  of  a stone.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  it's  a bad  scene.  If  the  state 
aid  disappears,  St.  John's  will  have  to  phase 
out  quick.  And  there  are  other  parishes  I 
know  where  it's  the  same.  We  just  don't  talk 
about  it  any  more. 
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Public  school  officials  in  these  larger  cities  are 


I familiar  with  and  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  schools  like 
St.  John's.  One  official  concurred  in  the  pastor's  assessment 
of  PNESEA  in  these  words: 


Their  problems  are  our  problems . 
It  is  presently  impossible  for  us  to 
absorb  them.  If  we  had  to,  it  would 
be  traxamatic  for  our  whole  system.  The 
hope  is  that  we  won't  have  to.  Act 
109  keeps  them  going.  I'm  not  sure 
that  it  did  much  of  anything  for  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  some  of  their 
class  sizes  run  awfully  high  by  our 
standards  but...  they're  still  in 
business . 


The  consensus  with  regard  to  this  state  aid  for  non-public, 
especially  Catholic,  schools  in  these  metropolitan  centers  is 
echoed  in  medium  sized  cities,  but  in  tones  less  emotionally  in- 
tense and  more  educationally  self-conscious.  In  such  communities 
the  legislation  has  worked  "extremely  well."  In  some  of  these 
communities  the  focus  of  evaluation  is  less  on  PNESEA' s survival 
value  and  more  on  its  contribution  to  quality  education.  In  one 
such  city,  for  example,  the  Catholic  superintendent  reports: 


About  50  out  of  9 8 elementary  schools 
now  have  some  type  of  modern  language  program 
and  70  of  them  have  physical  education  programs 
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We've  also  been  able  to  get  some  pastors 
to  buy  TV's  so  that  their  schools  can 
participate  in  ETV,  we've  hired  more  and 
better  teachers  and,  frankly,  we've  con- 
centrated on  getting  lay  teachers  for 
those  subject  areas  that  are  compensable.  S 

Here  it  appears  that  the  crisis  is  less  acute,  but  nonetheless 
real.  Aggressive  leadership  has  maximized  the  aid  provided  by 
the  state  and  has , according  to  our  interviewees , brcdced  the 
enrollment  declines  and  restored  at  least  some  confidence  in 
the  future  of  local  Catholic  education.  Even  in  these  communities, 
however,  the  present  level  of  funding  and  the  present  limitation 
on  compensable  subject  areas  are  sxabjects  of  critical  concern. 

There  is  little  confidence  that  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Church  and  of  parents  will  be  able  to  meet  the  continuing  costs 
spiral  eind  there  is  a growing  concern  especially  about  the 
emmancipation  of  lay  teachers  and  what  this  means.  One  young 
sister  expressed  this  concern  to  an  interviewer  in  the  plaintive 
words,  "Please  tell  the  President's  Commission  that  we  really 
need  help.  God  Bless  you." 

The  suburban  parishes,  or  at  least  those  visited,  provide 
still  another  order  of  evaluation  of  Pennsylvania's  state  aid 
program.  The  financial  pinch  in  these  communities  has  been 
considerably  less  and  this  has  contributed  toward  an  assessment 
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of  PNESEA  which  is  much  less  "lifeline"  oriented.  Typically 
it  has  been  described  as  "working  well"  or  "it's  a helpf  that's 
it."  Some  pastors  were  anxious  to  point  out  that  their  schools 
could  and  would  survive  without  state  aid  but  appreciated  it 
both  as  a source  of  lightening  the  financial  burden  and  of 
providing  psychological  support.  In  the  words  of  one;  "It's 
nice  to  know  that  we'll  be  receiving  a check  for  about  $3,000 
on  the  first  of  May."  The  school  administrators  echoed  these 
sentiments,  but  also  indicated  that  the  money  received  did 
help  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  education.  The  purchase 
of  portable  science  labs,  the  reduction  of  class  size,  the 
addition  of  ETV,  the  hiring  of  some  better  teachers,  these 
were  all  described  as  quality  consequences  of  the  program. 
Whether  or  not  these  schools  are  typical  can  hardly  be 
judged  because  of  the  small  sample  size.  Their  positive  but 
more  muted  appreciation  of  PNESEA  gains  credence,  however, 
when  it  is  repeated  by  Catholic  school  officials  at  the 
diocesan  and  state  levels. 

The  tone  and  style  of  the  assessments  provided  by  most 
of  the  non-Catholic  non-public  school  officials  interviewed 
were  closer  to  these  latter  evaluations  than  they  were  to  any 
others.  Different  emphases  were  of  course,  made  in  terms  of 
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the  sectarian  or  independent  status  of  the  school  and  its 
clientele.  Overall,  however,  PNESEA  was  viewed  not  in  salva- 
tion, but  in  sustenance  terms.  These  non-Catholic  non- 
public schools  would  not  be  forced  to  close  down  if  the  aid 
was  withdrawn  but  it  would  aggravate  their  problems.  Most 
of  them  use  the  funds  directly  or  indirectly  not  only  to 
keep  out  of  debt,  but  also  to  hire  more  and  better  teachers, 
to  embark  upon  educational  experiments,  to  maintain  their 
scholarship  programs,  and  to  keep  tuition  from  rising.  These 
uses  of  the  state  aid  money  are,  it  is  recognized,  not  com- 
pensable but  by  claiming  that  pprtion  of  the  school  budget 
which  is  compensable,  they  are  free  to  use  their  own  income 
to  improve  their  educational  programs  in  a variety  of  ways. 

As  one  headmaster  put  it,  "I'm  very  glad  the  act  is  in 
existence. " 

These  critical  evaluations  of  Pennsylvania's  aid  program 
by  type  of  nonpublic  school  and  by  community  size  represent 
only  the  more  general  reactions  of  those  educators  interviewed. 
The  needs  of  these  schools  and  their  experiences  with  the 
legislation  and  its  administration  provoked  a broad  range  of 
more  specific  assessments.  There  was  general  agreement,  for 
example,  that  the  subject  area  limitations  of  the  program 
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(mathematics,  physical  science,  physical  education,  and 
modern  foreign  languages)  skewed  the  benefits  of  the  financial 
aid  in  the  direction  of  the  secondary  rather  than  the  elementary 
school.  This  criticism  was  voiced  most  frequently  by  Catholic 
school  officials.  They  pointed  out  that  mathematics  and 
physical  science  were  usually  the  only  subject  areas  for  which 
the  elementary  schools  could  claim  some  relief.  Few  of  them 
had  either  the  space  or  the  fixed  non-ccanpensable  facilities 
needed  for  physical  education  programs  and  they  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  student  clientele  which  would  recommend  modern 
language  courses.  The  evidence  that  this  is  a well  founded 
criticism  of  PNESEA  appears  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
school  year  1969-70,  institutions  participating  in  the  program 
claimed  reimbursement  in  the  following  proportions  by  subject 
area;  mathematics,  99%;  physical  science,  95.6%;  physical 
education,  65.1%;  modern  foreign  language,  30.7%.  In  system 
terms  this  subject  area  limitation  on  aid  has  lessened  its 
value  for  the  Catholic  sector  which  is  in  school,  enrollment, 
and  faculty  terms  heavily  concentrated  at  the  elementary  level. 
Moreover,  its  implementation  at  the  elementary  level  is  almost 
everywhere  complicated  by  the  fact  that  elementary  schools  are 
seldom  departmentalized.  This  poses  at  least  administrative 
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problems  in  determining  the  percentage  of  teacher  time  spent 
in  teaching  students  in  the  compensable  subject  areas. 

Among  the  other  points  of  initial  evaluation  raised  by 
the  non-public  school  authorities,  only  a few  were  repeated 
frequently  enough  to  merit  attention.  These  included  expres- 
sions of  dissatisfaction  with  the  one  year  time  lag  in  reim- 
bursement, concern  that  the  state  aid  was  still  not  getting 
to  the  poverty  areas  in  adequate  supply,  almost  unanimous 
agreement  in  the  need  and  the  value  of  expanding  the  com- 
pensable subject  area  range,  and  some  fear  that  the  ceiling 
on  per  capita  aid  legislated  by  Act  224  may  be  too  low  given 
the  inflationary  educational  scene. 

These  generally  positive  assessments  of  PNESEA  were 
obviously  no.;  xinanimous.  Many  public  school  officials  and 
other  opponents  of  state  aid  to  non-public  schools  still  faulted 
it  on  Con::!;itutional  grounds  or  in  terms  of  its  direct  and  in- 
direct negative  consequences  for  the  funding  and  quality  of 
public  education.  None  were  critical  of  the  administration 
of  the  act  and  some  conceded  not  only  that  it  had  saved  many 
non-public  schools  but  that  it  had  in  some  degree  improved  the 
quality  of  education.  In  the  smaller  communities  PNESEA  was 
viewed  as  unnecessary.  It  was  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
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public  schools  in  these  communities  could  readily  absorb 
the  parochial  school  students.  It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  the  community,  by  reason  of  this  increase  in  enrollment, 
would  qualify  for  thousands  of  more  dollars  for  the  public 
schools  as  a state  subsidy  under  existing  laws.  One  spokesman 
felt  that  this  readiness  of  the  public  schools  to  eibsorb  the 
children  in  parochial  schools  was  largely  present  throughout 
the  state,  even  in  the  largest  metropolitan  centers.  This  . 
view,  as  noted  earlier,  was  not  shared  by  the  public  school 
administrators  in  these  cities.  The  impression  persists,  but 
it  is  only  an  impression,  that  the  violence  of  the  opposition 
to  PNESEA  has  abated.  The  language  of  most  public  school 
officials  suggested  an  acceptcuice  of  it  as  a fait  accompli . 
Similarly,  the  organizational  opponents  of  Act  109  have  at 

*v  , 

least  been  somewhat  subdued  in  their  more  recent  criticisms. 
Preoccupation  with  other  problems,  problems  in  the  public 
schools,  problems  with  teacher  organization,  etc.  may  have 
diverted  their  critical  energies.  In  fact,  too,  their  reduced 
overt  opposition  may  simply  witness  a recognition  of  the 
political  and  economic  realities.  PNESEA  has  increasingly  gained 
political  support  and  is  increasingly  perceived  as  saving  the 
communities  and  the  state  millions  of  dollars.  Other  officials 
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and  organizations,  it  should  be  noted,  are  or  appear  to  be 
now  more  amenable  to  PNESEA  because  they  expect  tliat  it  will 
be  declared  unconstitutional  in  the  upcoming  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

Finally,  what  of  the  future?  To  this  question  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holds  the  answer.  If  it  is  set 
aside  as  unconstitutional,  few _predict'^hat  many  Catholic 
schools  could  long  survive.  Financially  neither  the  parents 
nor  the  parishes  would  choose  to  bear  the  burden.  And 
symbolically,  such  a decision  would  probably  deepen  the  crisis 
in  confidence  and  breed  a sense  of  defeatism  from  which  parochial 
schools  might  never  emerge.  Some  felt  that  a token  commitment 
to  Catholic  schools  might  survive,  hopefully,  with  an  emphasis 
on  quality.  But  there  would  be  little  else. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pennsylveuiia  law  is  upheld, 

"the  troubles  will  really  begin."  Certainly  efforts  would  be 
made  to  win  expanded  support  and  it  would  be  certain  that 
Catholic  schools  would  take  maximal  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  But,  as  one  diocesan  school  official  expressed  it; 
"We'll  have  the  bigger  problem  then  of  knowing  what  we  are." 

His  fear  is  that  expansion  along  secular  lines  would  threaten 
the  uniqueness  of  Catholic  education.  The  "money  monkey" 
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might  be  off  their  backs  but  there  would  still  be  the 
question  of  goals  and  priorities.  Indeed,  the  options  here 
were  so  numerous  and  complex  that  all  he  could  envision  was  a 
situation  where  Catholics  and  Catholic  schools  would  have  to 
learn  to  be  "comfortable  with  uncertainly."  Some  fears  were 
also  expressed  that  the  expansion  of  state  aid  would  raise  other 
kinds  of  problems.  The  fear  of  increasing  state  controls  and 
the  loss  of  independence  were  frequently  voiced  by  non-public 
school  officials.  And  there  was  some  indication  from  the 
public  school  side  that  such  controls  might,  indeed,  be 
pressed  for.  Open  admissions  and  the  establishment  of  uniform 
regulations  for  transferring  or  dismissing  students  were 
specifically  identified  as  expectations  feared  by  the  non- 
public sector  and  recommended  by  public  school  administrators. 

In  summary,  the  story  of  PNESEA  is  not  yet  ended.  The 
ideological  questions  aside,  it  has  at  least  partially  achieved 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  enacted.  It  has  kept  many  Catholic 
schools  open  and  it  has  provided  for  the  continuing  non-public 
education  of  thousands  of  Pennsylvania's  children.  It  has 
staved  off  an  even  larger  immediate  financial  problem  for  the 
Commonwealth  and  it  has  contributed  to  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  education.  The  Supreme  Court  will  soon  determine 
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the  future  role  which  PNESEA  will  play/  but  | at  a deeper  level, 
particularly  as  it  pertaiKS  to  Catholic  schools , the  future  of 
state  aid  will  depend  on  the  social  and  religious  sources  which 
undergird  the  school  crisis. 

II.  The  Ohio  Case* 

The  only  progreun  of  state  aid  to  non-public  education  which 
is  even  generally  comparcible  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be 
found  in  Ohio.  There  since  1969  direct  aid  to  non-public  schools 
which  includes  the  equivalent  of  Pennsylvania's  purchase  of 
teacher's  service  provision  has  been  available  and  has  been 
utilized.  Ohio,  therefore,  provides  not  only  a kind  of  labora- 
tory for  the  study  and  assessment  of  a state  program  of  financial 
aid  but  it  provides  an  illustration  of  another  variety  of  the 
formulas  which  have  been  tested.  The  Ohio  Program  has,  of  course, 
been  in  effect  for  one  year  less  than  that  in  Pennsylvania  but 
this  time  differential  is  of  relatively  little  significance. 

The  important  fact  is  that  a different  law  enacted  and  implemented 
in  a state  with  its  own  distinctive  history,  institutions,  and 
problems  is  available  for  description  and  assessment.  Its 


* The  co-author  of  this  part  was  Allan  J.  Macdonell 
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story  will  provide  a broader  framework  for  the  evaluation 
of  state  aid  to  non-public  education. 


A.  Public  and  Non-Public  Education: 

A Statistical  Perspective  on  the  Crisis 


During  the  school  year  1969~70,  there  was  a total  school 
enrollment  in  Ohio  of  2,784,116  students  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  By  type  of  school,  86%  were  in  attendance,  or 
at  least  registered,  in  Ohio's  public  schools  while  14%  cr  almost 
350,000  students  were  enrolled  in  a variety  of  non-public 
institutions.  Table  11:10  describes  the  distribution  of  these 
latter  schools  and  their  student  populations  according  to  their 
sectarian  or  nonsectarian  character.  As  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Catholic  sector  of  Ohio's  non-public  institutions  and  student 
enrollments  dcxninates  the  scene  even  though  Catholics  comprise 
only  18%  of  the  state's  population.  As  a distinct  system. 
Catholic  schools  comprise  85%  of  the  non-public  facilities  and 
educate  more  than  95%  of  the  state's  non-public  school  students. 
This  dominance  of  Ohio's  non-public  education  by  Catholics 
warreuits  a more  detailed  description  of  their  school  situation. 
Clearly , the  dimensions  of  whatever  real  or  alleged  crisis 
provoked  Ohio's  state  aid  program  must  be  importantly  related 
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TABLE  II-IO 

All  Non-Public  Schools  in  Ohio 
by  Number  of  Schools  and  Number  of  Students 


Non-Public  Schools 

Schools 

Students 

Baptist 

3 

406 

Catholic 

740 

312,096 

Christian 

I 

11 

1,607 

Episcopalian 

2 

203 

Jewish 

8 

1,327 

Lutheran 

40 

5,666 

Private  Nonsectarian 

22 

6,692 

Quaker 

1 

102 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

19 

1,510 

Source:  Prospectus  on  Non-Public  Education  in  Ohio. 

Department  of  Education,  Catholic  Conference 
of  Ohio,  September,  1970,  p.l. 
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to  the  Catholic  school  situation. 

The  first,  much  publicized  signs  of  trouble  appeared  in  the 
diocese  of  Cincinnati.  In  1964,  the  financial  problems  of  the 
diocese  were  such  that  the  decision  was  made  to  eliminate  all 
first  grade  classes  in  Catholic  elementary  schools.  This 
action  was  diocesan  limited  but  it  reflected  an  increasing  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  Catholic  schools  throughout  the  state 
to  keep  up  with  the  spiraling  educational  costs.  Some  schools 
were  being  closed  down  or  consolidated,  others  v/ere  unable  to 
recruit  and  to  pay  the  more  gualified  lay  teachers,  still  others 
simply  did  not  have  the  materials  and  facilities  needed  for 
quality  education  in  the  sixties.  Their  problems  in  financial 
terms  may  be  roughly  gauged  by  the  evidence  that  during  the 
decade  1956-1966  per  pupil  costs  in  Ohio's  public  schools  had 
increased  from  $260  to  $439.^®  The  non-public  sector,  whether 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  or  nonsectarian,  because  of  their 
dependence  on  voluntary  contributions  were  eveorywhere  hard 
pressed  to  meet  these  rising  costs.  And  these  difficulties 
were  compounded  in  the  Catholic  situation  by  the  growing 
inportance  of  fundamental  social  and  religious  changes. 

The  statistical  evidence  of  the  weight  of  these  economic, 
educational,  social  and  religious  forces  is  summarized  in 
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I£;12,  and  11:13.  Using  1967  as  a base  date, 
these  data  describe  patterns  of  decline  in  the  number  of 

schools , the  student  enrollments , and  the  proportion  of 
religious  teachers  in  Ohio's  Catholic  schools.  But  the 
differences  in  the  rates  of  these  declines  is  the  striking 
fact.  In  spite  of  its  financial  and  other  problems,  the  Ohio 
Catholic  educational  system  has  managed  to  maintain  a very 
high  degree  of  institutional  stability.  Between  1967-71 
the  number  of  schools  closed  was  only  11,  a decline  of 
slightly  over  1%.  Even  more  remarkable,  especially  against 


the  background  of  Pennsylvania's  experience,  is  the  fact 
that  this  stability  has  characterized  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  But  if  these  institutions  weathered  the 
storms,  their  enrollments  and  their  religious  teachers  did 
not.  By  1971,  there  were  almost  45,000  fewer  students  in 
Ohio's  Catholic  schools  than  there  were  in  1967.  This 
decline  of  12%  was  mostly  concentrated  in  the  elementary 
schools  where  the  enrollment  dropped  40,000  or  14%.  it 
would  appear  that  the  schools  were  there  but  the  students 
were  not.  And  neither  were  a large  number  of  religious 
teachers.  Between  1967  and  1971  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  sisters  and  the  increase  of  lay  teachers  changed  the 
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TABLE  II-ll 


Number  of  Catholic  Schools  in  Ohio 
by  Educational  Level  and  Rate  of  Change,  1967-19  71 


Elem. 

Secon. 

Total 


1967-68 

610 
116 
726 


1968-69 

602 

114 

716 


1969-70 

596 

112 

708 


1970-71 

601 

114 

715 


Numerical 
Increase  or 
Decrease 
1967-71 

- 9 

- 2 
-11 


Percent 
Increase  or 
Decrease 
1967-71 

-1.5% 

-1.7% 

-1.5% 


Source:  National  Catholic  Education  Association  Data  Beuik 


TABLE  11-12 

Enrollment  in  Catholic  Schools  in  Ohio 
by  Educational  Level  emd  Rate  of  Chemge,  1967-1971 


1967-68 

Elem.  282,264 
Secon.  79,719 
Total  361,983 


1968-69 

268,662 

79,674 

348,336 


1969-70 

253,714 

78,023 

331,764 


1970-71 

242,000 

76,095 

318,095 


Numerical 
Increase  or 
Decrease 
1967-71 

-40,264 
- 3,624 
-43,888 


Percent 
Increase  or 
Decrease 
1967-71 

-14.3% 

• 4.5% 

-12.1% 


Source:  National  Catholic  Education  Association  Data  Beuik 
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TABLE  11-13 


Teachers  in  Catholic  Schools  in  Ohio 
by  Educational  Level  and  Rate  of  Change,  1967-1971 


1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 


E lem . Lay 

3,369 

3,605 

4,222 

Elem.  Sis. 

3,812 

3,644 

3,374 

Sec.  Lay 

1,080 

1,342 

1,683 

Sec.  Sis. 

1,121 

1,103 

1,137 

Total  Lay 

4,449 

4;947 

5,905 

Tot.  M.  Rel. 

612 

621 

659 

Tot.  Sis 

4,933 

4,747 

4,511 

Tot.  Fac. 

9,994 

10,315 

11,075 

Numerical 

Percent 

Increase  or 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

Decrease 

1970-71 

1967-71 

196  7-71 

4,888 

+1,519 

+ 45.1  % 

3,287 

- 525 

- 13.8  % 

2,254 

+1,174 

+108.7  % 

1,115 

6 

.54% 

7,142 

+2,693 

+ 60.5% 

740 

+ 128 

+20.9  % 

4,402 

- 531 

- 10.8  % 

12,284 

+2,290 

+ 22.9  % 

Source:  National  Catholic  Education  Association  Data  Bank 

* Figures  on  elementary  male  religious  and  secondary  male 
religious  are  not  available. 
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religious- lay  teacher  ratio.  Compared  to  their  minority 
status  in  196  7 the  latter  now  constituted  a majority  of 
60%  in  Ohio's  Catholic  elementary  schools  and  of  67%  at 
the  secondary  school  level.  The  cost  implications  of  this 
cheuige  in  the  composition  of  the  teaching  corps  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  The  minimal  pay  received  by  sisters,  their 
"contributed  services,"  had  been  a benefice  which  was  lost 
to  Catholic  schools  on  their  replacement  by  lay  teachers. 

These  reverses  were  not  experienced  in  the  same  way  or  in 
the  same  degree  by  the  non-Catholic  non-public  schools  in  Ohio 
but  their  financial  situations  were  hardly  strong.  They,  too, 
were  confronted  by  rising  costs  and  limited  income.  The 
crisis  in  Ohio's  non-public  schools  was  a reality. 


The  crisis  potential  of  the  non-public  school  situation 
did  not  go  unrecognized  by  Ohio's  governmental  authorities. 

As  early  as  July  1965  the  state's  assistant  finance  director, 
Howard  Collier,  told  the  members  of  the  State  Finance  Committee 
that  "if  all  parochial  schools  were  closed  and  the  children  sent 
to  the  public  schools  it  would  cost  the  state  an  additional 
$175,000,000  a year."^^  The  prospect  of  such  a calamity  was. 


B . Legislative  Responses  to  the  Crisis 
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of  course,  not  iinininont  because  the  Catholic  authorities  were 
determined  to  stay  in  business.  Still  Collier's  warning  and 
the  manifest  increase  in  the  symptoms  of  a crisis  prepared  the 
state  for  active  consideration  of  its  inescapable  involvement  in 
the  financial  problems  of  non-public  schools. 

In  legislative  terms  Ohio's  first  significant  gesture  toward 
providing  financial  help  to  non-public  schools  was  The  School  Bus 
Law  (Chapter  3327).^^  This  Ohio  'Bus  Law'  was  enacted  in  July 
1965  and,  overs  imply  stated,  it  provides  for  the  mandatory  trans- 
portation of  non-public  elementary  school  children  and  the 
optional  transportation  of  non-public  high  school  students.  This 
legislation,  however,  is  not  immediately  pertinent  to  the  present 
study  because  it  is  not  a direct  euid  distinctive  program  of 
state  aid  of  the  type  central  to  the  interests  of  The  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance.  Still  in  three  important  respects 
Ohio's  Bus  Law  deserves  attention.  First,  the  bus  transportation 
statute,  as  it  pertained  to  non-public  school  children,  quickly 
became  a test  case  relative  to  subsequent  legislative  proposals. 
The  controversy  which  it  sparked  was  heated  and  statewide  and 
this  controversy  did  not  subside  with  its  enactment.  Its  con- 
stitutionality was  vigorously  challenged  by  such  orgemizations 
as  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Protestants  and  others 
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unltea  .or  the  Separation  of  church  ana  state.  in 

Noveno^er  1968,  its  constitutionality  was  upheld  by  the  courts 

^nhhecaseofHonohanvs.Holt.  On  its  technical  siae  this 

ecrsron  paved  the  way  for  subsequent  legislation  by  defining 

chxia  help  legislation  as  constitutional  notwithstanding  the 

relrgrous  character  of  the  school.  Secondly , the  Ohio  Bus  Law 

provided  for  the  appointment  of  a number  of  area  coordinators  of 

ool  transportation.  These  area  coordinators  play  a very 

-portent  role  not  only  in  the  administration  of  the  bus  law 

but  in  the  administration  as  well  of  programs  of  state  aid  to 

public  education  later  enacted  in  Ohio.  Thirdly,  the  costs 

, W ich  these  transportation  statutes  have  imposed  on  some 

5 communities,  especially  some  of  the  larger  cities  h 
^ -Larger  cities,  have  stirred 

ticisins  which  may  have  "spin  off"  consequences  for  other 

state  aid  programs  to  non-public  schools,  one  official  des- 

cribed  this  problem  and  its  portents  sq  a 

portents  as  a result  of  a "welching" 

e s ate  on  its  original  promise  to  absorb  the  costs  of 
transportation.  His  view  is  that  it  would  be  in  the  self-interest 

Of  the  non-public  schools  to  lobby  for  revisions  in  the  law 

Which  would  provide  financial  relief  for  the  local  community 
such  an  effort  might  disarm  some  of  the  hostility  which  the 
present  transportation  costs  tend  to  project  on  state  aid  for 
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non-public  schools.  In  Ohio^  therefore / this  first  indirect 
program  of  state  aid,  may  be  having  boomerang  consequences  for 
its  non-public  school  beneficiaries. 

The  more  immediately  important  legislation,  however,  is 
that  which  found  its  first  formulation  in  Ohio  Senate  Bill  350 
enacted  into  law  in  September  1967.  This  bill,  known  as  The 
School  Foundation  Bill,  provided  in  its  Auxiliary  Services  and 
Materials  Act  for  direct  state  aid  to  non-public  schools.  The 
details  of  this  legislation  will  be  described  later.  What  is 
here  significant  is  the  strategy  and  the  support  which  resulted 
in  its  enactment.  Most  Ohio  observers  credit  Governor  Rhodes 
with  conceiving  the  strategy  and  mustering  the  support  which 
resulted  in  the  approval  of  the  Auxiliary  Services  and  Materials 
The  bill  encountered  much  resistance  but  its  inclusion 
in  an  omnibus  type  bill  which  provided  something  for  everybody, 
the  public  school  as  well  as  the  r, on-public  school,  facilitated 
its  passage.  Those  organizations  which  had  earlier  led  the 
fight  against  Ohio's  Bus  Bill  once  again  challenged  this  act's 
provisions  for, state  aid  to  non-public  schools.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  the  Ohio  Educatipnal  Association,  a public  school 
interest  group,  supported  the  legislation  when  it  experienced, 
trouble  in  subcommittee.  The  combination  of  this  legislative 


strategy  / the  support  of  groups  like  OEA  and  the  Ohio  Council 
i of  Churches,  and  the  application  of  hard  and  soft  political 


pressure  proved  most  effective.  The  enactment  of  S.B.  350 
placed  Ohio  in  the  vanguard  of  states  responding  with  direct 
• financial  aid  to  the  crisis  in  non-public  education.  It  need 
only  be  noted  that  this  legislation  has  also  successfully 
^ withstood  challenges  to  its  constitutionality  in  the  courts. 

In  its  major  provisions  Ohio's  Auxiliary  Services  and 
I Materials  Act  permitted  non-public  schools  to  expend  state 
I funds  for  "guidance,  testing  and  counseling  programs;  programs 

for  the  deaf,  blind,  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  and  physically 
handicapped  children;  audio  visual  aids;  speech  and  hearing 
I services;  remedial  reading  programs;  educational  television 

i 

services;  programs  for  the  improvement  of  the  educational  and 
cultural  status  of  disadvantaged  pupils .... " The  funds  for 
these  materials  and  services  are  appropriated  to  the  state 
department  of  education  from  the  general  revenue  fund  and  are 
disbursed  for  payment  to  the  public  school  district  within 
which  the  applicant  non-public  school  is  located.  These  pro- 
visions represent  a pointed  contrast  to  the  Pennsylvania  prosTram 
of  state  aid  not  only  in  the  funding  source  but  in  the  use  of 
the  public  school  district  as  the  administrative  agent.  This 
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latter  provision  effectively  keeps  the  state's  money  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  non-public  schools.  Indeed,  the  law  specifies 
that  the  title  to  all  educational  materials  provided  by  the 
act  remain  in  the  public  school  district  and  that  the  public 
school  district  may  retain  2%  of  the  total  non-public  school 
allocation  to  assist  in  defraying  its  administrative  costs. 

S.B.  350  clearly  committed  Ohio  to  a significant  investment 
in  the  state's  non-public  schools.  But  it  provided  no  aid  for 

4 

the  major  source  of  their  financial  problem.  It  provided  no 
money  directly  for  teachers'  salaries,  the  largest  single  cost 
factor  in  the  annual  budget  of  non-public  schools  religious  and 
non-sectarian  alike. 

This  lacuna  in  Ohio's  Auxiliar^r  Services  and  Materials  Act 
was  at  least  partially  filled  by  the  amendments  enacted  in 
1969  in  House  Bill  531.  These  amendments  added  to  the  programs 

of  the  original  act  " programs  for  the  enhancement  of 

instruction  in  secular  courses  to  be  taught  in  non-public 
schools....  Such  programs  of  enhancement  of  secular  instruction 
are  to  be  accomplished  by  supplementary  educational  service 
contracts  between  the  school  district  and  lay  teachers  who  teach 
one  or  more  such  required  secular  courses,  who  are  employed  by 
non-public  schools. . . .who,  no  later  than  July  1,  1970,  hold 
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valid  certificates...." 

The  features  of  H.B.  531  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
Pennsylvania  legislation  and  which  were  carefully  designed  to 
maximize  both  political  acceptability  and  constitutionality 
provide  an  interesting  mosaic.  Specifically,  it  acknowledges 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  financial  aid  not  for  any 
restricted,  presumably  value-free , subject  areas  but  for  all  ' 
secular  subjects,  as  required  in  the  public  schools.  Secondly, 
it  does  not  assume  the  total  salary  costs  of  teachers  but 
authorizes  funding  only  for  supplemental  service  contracts 
which  support  but  do  not  replace  the  non-public  school's 
salary  arrangements  with  its  teachers.  Thirdly,  and  by  way  of 
another  significant  variation  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislation, 

I 

Ohio's  state  aid  is  restricted  to  lay  teachers  in  these  jsecular 
subject  areas.  Finally,  as  noted  above,  these  supplemental 
contracts  with  lay  teachers  are  entered  into  by  the  teacher 
and  the  local  public  school  district  and  require  that  the 
salary  supplement  be  paid  di rectly  to  the  teacher  and  not  to 
or  through  the  non-public  school.  In  certain  protective  clauses 
the  Ohio  legislation  also  guarantees  that  these  services  and 
materials  not  be  provided  Unless  they  are  equally  available  to 
the  public  schools,  that  textbooks  and  other  instructional 
materials  must  be  nonsectarian  in  character,  and  that  the  total 
salary  paid  the  non-public  school  teacher  should  not  exceed  that 
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paid  to  a comparable  public  school  staff  member. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  strategy  and  of  the  political 
and  religious  bridge-building  of  its  proponents  readily  became 
apparent.  Endorsed  by  the  Ohio  Educational  Association,  the 
Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  the  Ohio  Catholic  Commission,  and 
other  agencies  H.B.  531  was  approved  in  the  Senate  by  a vote 
of  32  to  1 and  in  the  House  by  a vote  of  75  to  19.  Governor 
Rhodes'  signature  made  this  program  of  state  aid  to  non— public 
schools  a part  of  the  law  of  Ohio.  It  was  the  second  state  to 
provide  direct  fineincial  aid  to  non-public  schools  and  to  their 
students . 


C.  The  Administrative  Structure 
for  State  Aid  to  Non-Public  scnodls 

The  administration  of  Ohio's  program  of  aid  to  non-public 
schools  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  Department  of  Education.  His  office,  however, 
does  not,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  all  its  parts  and  details.  These  responsibilities  are 
assigned  to  the  various  public  school  districts  and  to  the  area 
coordinators  appointed  primarily  to  oversee  the  administration  of 
the  school  bus  law.  This  arrangement  is  subsidized  by  the  law's 


authorization  of  the  public  school  district  to  retain  two 
percent  (2%)  of  the  total  allotment  to  non -public  schools 
in  order  to  cover  the  costs  of  administering  the  program. 

As  a direct  consequence  public  and  non-public  school  officials 
within  a district  are  necessarily  involved  in  contact  and 
communication  with  one  another.  This  educationally  important 
result  is,  however,  not  the  only  value  of  this  administrative 
structure.  A latent  consequence  is  the  low  profile  character 
which  it  gives  to  the  state's  program  of  aid  for  non-public 
schools.  Both  administratively  and  politically  the  use  of 
the  public  school  district  as  the  key  administrative  unit  is 
a helpful  arrangement.  It  provides  for  the  resolution  of  most 
problems  at  a local  level  and  it  narrows  the  potentially  dis- 
ruptive visibility  of  non-public  aid  to  a minimum. 

The  administrative  formula  which  has  been  developed  to 
provide  this  direct  financial  aid  to  non-public  schools  is 
complicated.  Appropriations  in  Ohio  are  provided  for  biennial 
periods  cind  this  sum  must,  therefore,  be  d^ivided  according  to 
the  projected  compenscible  needs  in  the  various  school  districts. 
The  formula  for  determining  this  requires  that  during  the  first 
full  week  in  October  of  each  school  year  each  participating 
non-public  elementary  and  secondary  school  is  required  to 
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prepare  and  to  submit  an  average  daily  membership  report  (ADM)  . 
This  figure  multiplied  by  the  per  capita  allotment  established 
by  the  state  department  of  education  according  to  the  available 
appropriation  defines  the  maximum  financial  aid  which  a non- 
public school  may  claim.  In  196  8,  for  example,  the  per  capita 
allotment  provided  for  Auxiliary  Services  and  Materials  (there 
was  then  no  provision  for  supplemental  teachers  salary  contracts) 
was  $26.00.  This  meant  that  a non-public  school  with  an  ADM 
of  300  students  could  apply  for  a total  of  $7800,  less  the  2% 
administrative  deduction  made  by  the  public  school  district. 

This  per  capita  allotment  was  increased  to  $50.00  on  the  enact- 
ment of  H.B.  531  but  the  administrative  formula  remained  the 
same  except  for  one  important  specification.  This  provision 
established  as  policy  an  85%  ceiling  on  the  proportion  of  the 
total  aid  which  might  be  used  by  a non-public  school  for  the 
supplemental  fincincing  of  teacher  salaries.  In  effect  it  sought 
fo  guarantee  that  at  least  13%  of  the  total  state  aid  per  school 
was  used  for  services  emd  materials. 

Relative  to  Ohio's  teacher  "purchase  of  services"  amendment, 
financial  terms  were  established  which  are  administratively 
important.  Specifically,  no  supplemental  salary  claim  ican  be 
made  for  a lay  teacher  which  exceeded  $3,000  per  year.  This 
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amount  or  any  lesser  amount  claimed  is  to  be  based  on  $600 
per  clock  hour  or  fraction  thereof  of  secular  instruction.  In 
addition,  the  application  for  such  payment  requires  specific 
details  which  name  the  lay  teacher,  the  secular  subject  area, 
the  grade  level,  the  clock  hour  time  involved  per  day,  the 
certification  status  of  the  teacher,  etc. 

In  procedural  terms  the  administration  of  Ohio's  aid 
program  is  relatively  simple.  The  application  fot  aid  is 
initiated  by  each  non-public  school  under  the  sponsoring 
signatures  of  the  school  administrator  and  one  parent.  These 
forms  broken  down  in  such  detail  that  they  describe  the  services, 
materials,  and  teacher  salary  supplements  claimed,  are  sent  to 
the  administrator  of  the  local  school  district.  This  office 
processes  the  application  and  forwards  it  to  the  Area  Coordinator 
for  certification  concerning  materials,  etc.  The  application 
is  then  siabmitted  for  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  who  allocates  the  approved  cimount  of  money  to  the 
public  school  district.  This  office  orders  the  materials  for 
the  non-piablic  school  and  retains  title  to  them.  It  also  makes 
out  and  sends  the  salary  supplement  checks  payable  to  the  lay 
teacher.  Any  unexpended  funds  are  returnable  to  the  state's 
general  fxind. 
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These  administrative  requirements  and  procedures  of 
the  Ohio  aid  program  need  not  be  further  detailed.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  some  variations  on  the  procedural  side  related  to 
the  character  of  the  public  school  districts  and  to  other 
considerations.  Needless  to  say,  too,  some  informal  processes 
have  developed  and  there  are  administrative  aspects  of  the  law 
which  both  the  public  school  districts  and  the  non-public 
schools  find  irksome  or  unnecessary  or  lanprofitable.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Ohio's  state  aid  program  works  and  in 
administrative  terms  this  is  the  significant  fact. 

D.  H.B.  531  in  Action 

The  story  of  Ohio's  state  aid  program  on  its  operational 
side  falls  into  two  parts.  On  the  substantive  side  it  involves 
the  description  of  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  financial  aid 
provided  initially  by  the  Auxiliary  Service  and  Materials  Act 
of  1967  and  later  by  its  amended  provision  for  supplemental 
teacher  salary  contracts  in  1969.  On  the  procedural  side  there 
are  the  refinements  adopted  by  the  non-public  schools  in  order 
to  gciin  the  maximum  benefits  of  the  aid  program. 

The  data  here  are  comparatively  thin  because  there  is  no 
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state  coordinating  or  administrc\tive  office  comparable  to  the 
Division  for  Non-public  School  Aid  in  Pennsylvania.  Interviews; 
with  non-public  school  officials,  however,  indicate  that 
practically  all  non-public  schools,  religious  and  nonsectarian, 
took  advantage  of  the  aid  program.  in  1968  this  aid  was 
limited  to  the  application  for  materials  and  services  and  to 
the  extent  of  $26.00  per  child.  On  a state  wide  basis  Ohio's 
total  investment  in  non-public  education  for  the  school  year 
1968-1969  amounted  to  $ 9,150,000.  Predictably  the  greater 
part  of  this  expenditure  went  to  the  Catholic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  but  it  was  utilized,  too,  by  Jewish,  Lutheran 
amd  other  non-public  insitutions.  Suddenly  equipment  and 
facilities  which  had  been  out  of  finamcial  reach  were  made 
availeJale.  Audiovisual  aids,  filmstrips,  projectors,  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  tape  recorders,  laboratory  equipment,  gym 
equipment,  reading  machines,  etc.  All  were  obtained  by  non- 
public  schools  anxious  to  utilize  the  financial  aid  and  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  their  educational  programs.  One  observer, 
indeed,  describes  it  as  a period  of  material  "overkill"  since 
the  money  could  not  be  used  at  that  time  for  teacher  services. 

But  it  was  not  all  spent  on  educational  hardware . Many  non- 
piiblic  schools  assigned  their  aid  through  the  public  school 
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district  to  the  payment  of  persons  providing  specialized 
services  in  speech  therapy,  counselling,  and  remedial 
reading  or  to  testing  and  educational  television  services. 

The  state's  financial  aid  helped  but  it  did  not  yet  reach 
the  heart  of  the  non-public  school's  fiscal  crisis.  It 
did  not  help  to  defray  the  instructional  costs  , 

The  196 9-^70  school  year  significantly  changed  the  picture 
for  Ohio's  non-public  institutions.  The  per  capita  allotment 
was  increased  to  $50,00  and  up  to  85%  of  the  financial  aid 
approved  for  a non-public  school  could  be  used  to  supplement 
the  salaries  of  the  lay  teachers  of  secular  subjects.  This 
doubling  of  the  money  available  and  this  provision  for  its 
more  varied  use  represented  a major  improvement  in  the  values 
of  the  state  ai  i prograra.  In  the  Catholic  Schools,  particularly, 
the  increasing  numbers  of  lay  teachers  had  pushed  many  parish 
schools  to  the  regular  use  of  red  ink.  Almost  without  exception 
they  exercised  the  option  provided  and  expended  85%  of  their 
compensable  aid  to  help  pay  their  instructional  costs.  In  some 
Catholic  schools  where  religious  greatly  outnumbered  lay  teachers 
this  was  not  possible,  A number  of  non-Catholic  schools  where 
their  lay  teachers  were  defined  as  "called"  and,  therefore, 
ineligible,  were  similarly  restrained  in  the  use  of  state  aid. 
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Overall  the  state  in  1969-70  expended  $17,091,613  for  direct 

aid  to  Ohio's  non-public  schools.  Within  the  Catholic  system 

this  involved  the  expenditure  of  $6,007,922  in  the  archdiocese 

of  Cleveland,  $4,316,723  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cincinnati, 

$2,432,583  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo,  $1,927,346  in  the  diocese 

of  Youngstown,  $1,313,211  in  the  diocese  of  Columbus,  and 

$366,042  in  the  diocese  of  Steubenville.  Ohio's  Catholic 

23 

schools  alone,  therefore,  received  $16,36  3,830.  This  is  a 
siibstantial  sum  and  a sizeable  increase  over  the  aid  previously 
provided.  According  to  Catholic  sources,  however,  it  represents 
less  than  10%  of  the  costs  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
state  if  all  Catholic  school  children  were  in  public  schools. 

For  the  present  academic  year  it  need  only  be  noted  that 
the  declining  enrollments  in  non-public  schools  have  resulted 
in  increasing  the  per  student  allotment  to  $56.15.  In  all  other 
respects  the  school  aid  program  is  unchanged.  It  is  expected 
that  the  total  aid  expended  by  the  state  this  year  will  amount 
to  $18,720,016. 

Finally,  on  the  procedural  side,  experience  with  H.B.  531 
has  encouraged  the  establishment  at  the  diocesan  level  yf 
program  coordinating  offices.  These  offices  provide  administrative 
advice  to  Catholic  school  administrators,  review  the  application 
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forms  prescribed,  and  resolve  problem  cases  with  the  area 
coordinator.  In  the  two  years  since  H.B.  531  became  operational, 
both  the  public  school  and  the  non-public  school  authorities 
have  learned  to  live  with  it  and  with  one  another.  Just  how 
happy  they  are  with  it  as  law  and  as  a program  will  be  the 

focus  of  the  following  part. 

E.  Evaluations  and  Projections 

As  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio's  state  aid  program  has  not  provided 
a comprehensive  solution  to  the  crisis  of  non-pxablic  schools. 

This,  in  fact,  would  be  asking  far  too  much  since  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  crisis  have  their  roots  in  social  and  religious 
changes  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  legislative  relief.  Catholic 
school  enrollments  continue  to  decline  and  Catholic  schools 
continue  to  face  the  prospect  of  closing  in  spite  of  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  state.  And  the  same  threat  is 
present  to  other  non-public  schools  for  similar  as  well  as  for 
distinctive  reasons. 

The  financial  aid  provided  in  Ohio  has,  nonetheless,  had 
importcint  consequences.  From  the  state  level  down  to  that  of 
the  parish  school  Catholic  officials  express  gratitude  for 
the  financial  aid.  The  recurring  theme  is  that  it  has  "kept  the 
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parochial  school  open."  "Without  H.B.  531,"  said  one  official, 
"as  many  as  50%  of  the  Catholic  schools  would  have  been  forced 
to  close.  There  just  wasn't  going  to  be  the  money  to  keep  them 
ope(n . " 

As  in  Pennsylvania  these  views  are  most  frequently  voiced 
in  the  more  heavily  populated  urban  areas.  The  lower  incomes  of 
parents  and  the  higher  costs  for  lay  teachers  and  for  other 
expenses  accentuate  the  financial  difficulties.  Deficit 
financing  is  an  art  which  the  urban  non-public  school  admin- 
istrator learns  from  experience.  In  one  large  school,  for 
example,  tuition  has  doubled  in  the  past  10  years  but  to  little 
avail.  For  the  present  year  this  school's  deficit  is  $80,000. 

It  is  kept  going  by  diocesan  subsidies  and  by  the  state  aid 
program  but  "no  one  is  optimistic  about  tomorrow." 

In  such  communities  the  major  criticism  of  the  present 
law  is  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  greater  financial  needs 
of  schools  in  areas  where  the  children  are  culturally , educa- 
tionally and  economically  deprived.  Presently,  the  per  capita 
allotment  is  the  same  for  the  upper-class  child  in  suburbia  and 
for  the  lower-class  child  in  the  inner  city.  Some  Catholic 
school  officials  and  teachers  are  particularly  disturbed  by 
this  because  of  their  present  involvement  emd  their  future 
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commitments  to  education  in  these  areas.  "It's  just  unfair," 
said  one  middle  aged  sister.  "And  with  so  many  nuns  in  these 
inner  city  schools,  we  should  be  able  to  have  some  of  our 
salary  paid  for,  too." 

This  latter  point,  the  exclusion  of  religious  from  salary 
supplements  even  in  the  secular  subject  areas  they  teach,  is 
not  being  pressed  at  the  moment.  When  it  is  recalled  that 
religious  still  constitute  almost  50%  of  the  teachers  in 
Catholic  schools  and  that  they  are  paid  cibout  ?2500  per  year 
for  their  services,  their  proportion  of  the  instructional  costs 
involved  is  not  inconsiderable.  Two  factors  here  seem  im- 
portant. First,  it  appears  that  no  explicit  effort  was  made 
to  define  them  as  eligible  for  salary  supplements  in  order  to 
decrease  the  religious  visibility  which  might  have  jeopardized 
the  legislation.  Payment  to  a nun  who  would  endorse  the 
check  over  to  her  congregation  could  be  construed  as  providing 
aid  to  religion.  Secondly,  there  was  some  evidence  that  at 
least  right  now  some  religious  superiors  felt  that  the  payment 
of  sisters  had  a disruptive  potential.  Sisters  in  secular 
subject  areas  would  be  paid,  others  would  not.  And  it  might 
pose  at  least  some  problems  for  the  sister's  concept  of  her 
vow  of  poverty.  She  could,  for  example,  have  her  income  tax 
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problems.  The  significant  fact  is  that  this  important  segment 
of  the  Catholic  teacher  corps  and  some  "called"  Lutheran 
teachers  are  presently  ineligible  for  state  aid. 

The  salvation  consequences  of  Ohio’s  state  aid,  especially 
for  urban  parochial  schools,  do  not  represent  any  exclusive 
order  of  assessment.  Repeated  references  were  made  in  inter- 
views to  the  quality  values  for  non-public  schools  which  the 
money  provided.  In  almost  every  community  and  school,  admin- 
istrators listed  the  educational  services  and  materials  made 
possible  by  H.B.  531.  No  one  could  measure  these  benefits 
but  there  was  a clear  consensus  about  their  positive  value. 

One  public  school  official  had  been  so  impressed  by  this 
utilization  of  the  state  money  that  he  advised  public  school 
administrators  to  visit  the  non-public  schools  and  to  use  them 
as  models.  The  present  requirement  that  at  least  13%  of  the 
school  allotment  be  expended  for  services  and  materials  now 
poses  problems  in  some  schools.  They  have  what  they  need  in 
this  area.  They  would  prefer  to  spend  more  on  teacher  sup- 
plements . 

On  the  side  of  public  school  officials,  the  assessments 
of  Ohio's  state  aid  program  were  interesting  because  of  what 
they  did  not  say  as  well  as  what  they  said.  None,  for  example, 
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identified  himself  as  opposed  to  the  concept  of  state  aid  for 
non-piiblic  schools  nor  did  any  one  aver  that  such  aid  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  schools.  Their  silence  on  these 
more  or  less  traditional  public  school  positions  can  on^y  serve 
as  a topic  of  speculation.  Some,  no  doubt,  share  these  views 
but  their  primary  concern  with  the  provision  of  educational 
services  for  children  and  the  political  protection  of  public 
school  interests  at  least  neutrali2ed  their  vocal  opposition. 

So  long  as  they  got  what  they  needed  and  not  less  than  the 
non-public  school  they  appeared  to  be  willing  to  accept  state 
aid.  The  political  realities  of  omnibus  legislation  and  tax 
levies  for  educational  purposes  were  not  unappreciated.  More- 
over, some  public  school  officials  saw  non-public  school  aid 
as  even  serving  their  educational  self-interest.  On  the  one 
hand  it  averted  the  closing  of  parochial  schools  with  its 
attendant  enrollment  consequences  for  public  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  one  official  pointed  out,  the  improvement 
of  the  educational  quality  of  non-public  schools  lessened  the 
problems  of  the  public  school  when  non-public  school  students 
were  "dumped"  or  trauisferred  into  the  public  system.  In  these 
circles  non-public  school  aid  seemed  to  be  accepted  without 
rancor  and  with  some  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  it 
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seemed  to  have  forestalled  larger  problems  that  would  be 
theirs. 

There  were,  however,  some  areas  of  criticism  regarding 
non**public  school  aid.  The  public  school  district  offices 
complained  that,  particularly  since  H.B  . 531,  the  2%  admin- 
istrative allowance  permitted  them  was  nowhere  near  adequate. 

They  were  pressing  for  an  increase  to  4%  or  5%.  Other  public 
school  officials  were  concerned  with  the  fact  that  some  Catholic 
parents  were  still  nonsupportive  of  tax  levies  and  bond  issues 
sought  for  the  public  schools  and  this  despite  atten^ts  on  the 
part  of  the  church's  leaders  to  enlist  such  support.  Still  others 
expressed  the  view  that  the  non-public  schools,  now  that  they 
were  receiving  state  aid,  should  be  required  to  have  "open 
admissions"  and  to  be  prohibited  from  expelling  students  accord- 
ing to  their  own  standcurds.  Except  for  the  first  of  these 
areas  of  criticism,  (the  administrative  allowance) , the  opposition 
was  low  keyed  and  future  oriented. 

The  future  of  Ohio's  state  aid  program  is  a political  and 
educational  battleground.  The  constitutional  question  does 
not  seem  to  be  a central  concern  despite  the  upcoming  decision 
on  the  Pennsylvania  law.  The  key  question  appears  to  be  how 
much  more  money  Ccin  non-public  schools  hope  to  get?  That  they 
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will  get  more,  despite  a projected  continued  decline  in  enroll- 
ment, seems  to  be  conceded.  The  non-public  school  goal  of 
$150  per  child,  a three-fold  increase  in  the  present  allotment, 
is  certain  to  be  contested  and  probably  reduced.  How  this  will 
be  done  remains  uncertain.  The  political  climate  appears  to 
be  favorable  since  no  election  reverses  have  been  related  to 
the  earlier  support  of  state  aid  legislation.  And  Governor 
Gilligan's  new  tax  proposal  envisions,  if  it  is  successful, 
the  provision  of  even  greater  aid  for  non-public  education. 

Opponents  of  such  aid  have  not  yet  conceded  defeat.  They 
feel  confident  that  a referendum  would,  as  in  Michigan,  result 
in  the  rejection  of  such  non-public  school  ciid  legislation. 

They  are  denied  such  a referendum,  however,  because  Ohio's 
Constitution  does  not  permit  it  on  tax  legislation.  This  is 
precisely  where  the  non-public  school  aid  is  located.  The  only 
alternative  available  is  a petition  by  initiative.  Suc.i  a 
petition  is  a politically  powerful  mechanism  for  denying  state 
aid  but  its  potential  divisive  consequences  in  the  community 
are  such  that  some  opponents  of  state  aid  are  reluctant  to  use 
it.  The  betting  is  that  non-public  school  aid  will  be  con- 
tinued but  at  a rate  higher  than  now  provided  but  lower  than 
that  sought. 
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As  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  continuation  and  the 
expansion  of  state  aid  will  not  solve  the  fundamental  problems 
of  non-public,  especially  Catholic,  schools.  The  social  and 
religious  dimensions  of  their  crisis  mxist  still  be  confronted. 
In  addition  they  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
the  public  school  sector  concerning  open  admissions  and  uniform 
transfer  and  dismissal  regulations.  State  aid  has  kept  them 
in  business  to  their  own  and  to  the  public's  benefit.  In  some 
form  it  is  quite  likely  that  non-public  education  will  continue 
in  Ohio.  How  large  its  contribution  will  be  depends  on  their 
own  resolution  of  their  internal  problems , on  the  amount  and 
the  terms  of  the  financial  aid  which  the  state  can  afford  to 
provide  euid  on  the  degree  to  which  Federal  funds  are  directly 
or  indirectly  made  available  for  non-public  schools  and  non- 
public school  children. 


T>  ^ case  of  New  York  concludes  this  selective  description 
and  assessment  of  state  aid  programs  for  non-public  education. 
It  is  located  in  this  position  for  two  major  reasons:  (a)  New 

* The  co-author  of  this  part  is  Francis  J.  Mifflen 
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York's  Mandated  Services  Act  is  a distinctive  variemt  among 
direct  state  aid  programs.  As  such  there  is  little  basis  for 
comparison  with  the  programs  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  (b)  the 
New  York  program  is  still  in  its  first  year  of  operation  and 
can  not  therefore  be  as  adequately  assessed.  Indeed,  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  less  than  half  of  the  annual  aid  authorized 
has  been  disbursed  to  the  state's  non-public  schools. 

Still  the  New  York  case  cannot  be  ignored.  The  size  of 
the  non-piablic  school  system  2ind  the  dimensions  of  its  crisis 
are  warrants  in  tneir  own  right  for  a description  of  the  state's 
legislative  response  cuid  for  eui  even  limited  assessment  of  its 
values.  More  thcin  that,  the  uniqueness  and  directness  of  the 
rationale  which  has  legitimized  this  aid  program  deserves 
recognition.  For  states  throughout  the  county  similarly  con- 
fronted by  the  financial  crisis  of  non-public  schools,  the 
New  York  case  provides  still  another  model  for  stu^  cuid 
evaluation . 

A.  Public  and  Non-Public  Education: 

A Statistical  Perspective  on  the  Crisis 

New  York  may  now  be  only  the  second  most  heavily  populated 
state  in  the  union  but  this  is  plenty  big  enough.  The  immediately 
relevant  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  data  of  Table  11-14. 
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Thus,  in  the  school  year  1969-1970  there  were  4,284,187  pupils 
in  the  pxablic  and  non-public  school  system  in  New  York  State  on 
both  the  primary  and  secondary  level. Of  this  number,  841,378 
were  in  non-public  schools  or  just  under  20  percent  (19.5). 

There  were  703,974  in  the  Catholic  schools  (elementary  and 
secondary)  . This  latter  figure  is  83.7  percent  of  the  non- 
public pupils  and  18.  7 percent  of  the  entire  school  enrollment. 
But  Table  11-14  also  describes  some  of  the  patterns  of  change 
which  have  marked  New  York’s  educational  scene  from  196  7-1970. 
Overall  the  state's  school  population  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  increased,  but  only  slightly.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  was  a slight  decrease  each  year  in  the  percentage 
of  students  enrolled  in  non-public  schools,  884,111  (21  percent) 
in  1967-1968;  872,717  (20.4  percent)  in  1968-1969;  and  841,378 

(19.6  percent)  in  1969-1970. 

The  prominence  of  Catholic  schools  in  this  non-public 
sector  provokes  special  interest  in  this  experience.  Tcible  11-15 
clearly  shows  that  these  schools  were  the  major  casualties.  Over 
the  period  of  four  school  years  they  "lost"  almost  85,000 
elementary  school  students.  In  percentage  terms  Catholic  schools 
suffered  less  but  here,  too,  the  changes  were  in  a crisis 
direction.  The  economies  of  scale  could  only  be  expected  to 
suffer  in  a situation  such  as  this.  26 
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But  there  is  more.  Table  II**  16  describes  a change  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  financial  crisis  of  Catholic  schools. 
This  is  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  lay  teachers  to  total  staff. 
In  1967  only  39%  of  the  teachers  were  lay  persons  but  by  1970 
this  proportion  had  reached  51.2%  and  there  had  been  an  overall 
loss  of  2,018  religious  teachers  (sisters  and  male  religious)  and 
an  increase  of  3,669  lay  teachers. This  change-over  could  only 
i;ean  a marked  increase  in  instructional  costs.  The  loss  of  the 
inexpensive  services  of  the  religious  aside,  the  average  salary 
of  the  lay  teacher  in  New  York's  Catholic  elementary  schools  has 
steadily  increased.  In  1969-70,  for  example,  such  a teacher  was 
paid  an  average  of  $3,475.00.  One  year  later,  she  was  paid 
$6,255.00,  an  increase  of  $2,780.00  or  80%.  When  it  is  noted 
that  there  were  1,523  more  lay  teachers  in  the  second  year 
(1970-71)  , the  increase  in  instructional  costs  for  lay  teachers 
at  this  level  alone  approaches  100%.^® 

The  vocation  crisis  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  this 
teacher  status  shift  is  related  cannot  be  here  analyzed  in 
detail.  But  the  evidence  of  Table  11-17  suggests  that  the 
ratio  of  lay  to  religious  teachers  will  continue  to  increase 
with  all  of  its  expense  implications.  Table  11-17  shows  that 
in  New  York's  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  1970-71,  14.6%  of 
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tihe  religious  teachers  were  at  least  60  years  of  age  and  31.7% 
were  50  or  over.  The  comparable  statistics  for  lay  teachers 
i were  5.8%  and  24.9%.  And  this  situation  is  even  more  pronounced 
at  the  secondary  level  where  9.9%  of  the  religious  were  already 
60  or  over  compared  to  1.7%  of  the  laity?  and  27.2%  of  the  religious 
had  reached  50  years  con^ared  to  7.9%  of  the  lay  teachers.  It  is 
clear  that  death,  illness,  and  retirement  will  severly  deplete  the 
ranks  of  the  religious  teachers.  Since  younger  religious  are  in 
short  supply,  the  lay  proportion  will  continue  to  increase  if  the 
much  higher  instructional  costs  can  be  borne  and  the  schools  kept 
open.  Statistically  it  is  not  a promising  picture. 

The  crisis  these  data  project  for  tomorrow,  however,  may 
be  of  only  academic  concern.  It  is  here  already.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  view  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York.  Officials 
there  predict  a deficit  by  1972  of  at  least  $30,000,000.00.^® 

And  across  the  river  in  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn  the  deficit 
for  the  school  year  1970-71  is  expected  to  be  greater  than 
$12,000,000.00.  These  are,  admittedly,  the  more  dramatic  cases. 

But  the  pattern  is  repeated  in  other  non-public  schools  , 

Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike,  with  differences  only  in  degree. 

In  New  York  State  as  elsewhere,  non-public  education  is  in 
serious  trouble. 
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TABLE  11-17 


Age  Statistics  for  Religious  and  Lay  Teachers 
in  New  York  State  in  Percentages 


Me 


Elementary 
Religious  Lay 


Secondary 
Religious  Lay 


60  years  or 
older 


14.6 


5.8 
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1.7 


50  years  or 
older 


31.7 


24.9 


27.2 
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Source:  National  Catholic  Educational  Association 
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B.  Legislative  Responses  to  the  Crisis 


The  dimensions  of  the  non-public  school  crisis  have, 
of  course,  not  gone  unnoticed  in' New  York.  Like  many  other 
states  it  had  enacted  programs  of  state  aid  for  non-public 
schools  but  these  had  been  indirect  rather  than  direct. 

Thus,  since  1938  New  York  has  made  provisions  for  the 
transportation  of  non-public  school  children;  since  1965 
it  has  provided  for  the  purchase  and  loan  of  secular  text- 
book*s  to  non-public  school  children  in  grades  7 through  12; 
and  it  has  provided  for  certain  health  sejrvices  for  the 
children  in  private  schools.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
19  70  that  a program  of  direct  state  aid  for  non-public 
schools  became  a part  of  New  York  law. 

The  story  of  efforts  in  New  York  to  provide  direct 
state  aid  to  non-public  schools  is  at  its  core  the  story 
of  the  Blaine  Amendment.  The  violent  history  of  the  disputes 
which  surround  this  much  publicized  legislation  of  1894  need 
not  here  concern  us.  The  fact  of  immediate  significance  is 
that  this  amendment  has  effectively  limited  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  state  relative  to  non-public  school  aid.  Its 
repeal  has  been  recently  sought  through  a Constitutional 
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Convention  in  1967  and  through  legislative  proposals  in  1968. 
Both  failed.  The  battle  has  once  again  been  joined  as  a 
result  of  Governor  Rockefeller's  January  1970  request  that 
the  Legislature  repeal  Article  XI,  Section  3 of  the  State 
Constitution  (the  Blaine  Amendment)  . He  asked  the  members 
to  replace  it  with  the  less  restrictive  language  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  First  Amendment.  The  New  York  Metro- 
politan Council  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  had  earlier 
denounced  the  proposal  in  separate  letters  to  the  governor. 
Spokesmen  for  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association  now  reiterated  their  stand  that 
repeal  would  be  a threat  to  public  education. 

On  February  2,  19  70,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  sent 

to  the  Senate  Floor  a bill  which  would  repeal  Article  XI, 
Section  3 of  the  Constitution  and  replace  it  with  more  general 
language.  To  become  effective  the  amendment  would  have  to 
pass  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  this  year  and  in  a subse- 
quent year  when  there  would  be  a newly  elected  Legislature, 
and  then  it  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  people  in  a state- 
wide referendum.  In  1968  it  had  been  passed  only  in  the  Senate; 
it  had  not  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  now  passed 
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in  the  Senate  again,  on  February  10,  1970  by  a vote  of 
41-15.^^ 

On  February  16,  1970  the  Assembly  passed  its  own  version 
of  this  first  step  to  repeal  the  Blaine  Amendment  by  a vote 
of  105-36  . This  bill  contained  a clause  permitting  taxpayers 
to  challenge  in  court  the  expenditure  of  state  funds  for  church- 
affiliated  schools  should  they  be  used  for  other  than  secular 
purposes.  Senator  Brydges  who  had  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  earlier  had  been  opposed  to  having  this  as  a constitutional 
provision,  preferring  that  it  be  contained  in  the  individual  bill 
providing  specific  aid.^^  On  April  16,  19  70,  the  Senate  voted 
41-16  to  include  in  its  bill  this  right  to  sue.^^  The  bill  now 
was  the  same  in  both  Houses. 

Some  of  the  opponents  to  the  repeal  of  Article  XI,  Section  3 
felt  that  it  would  imperil  the  future  of  the  Public  School  system. 
Middle  class  whites  would  flee  to  private  schools.  Mayor  Lindsay 
of  New  York  agreed  and  felt  that  some  other  means  of  giving  aid 
to  public  schools  must  be  found.  This  was  the  main  argument  of 
all  who  opposed  repeal:  keep  the  separation  of  Church  c\nd  State. 
Repeal  Blaine  and  this  tradition  would  be  endangered,  and  so 
would  the  public  school  system.  Proponents  of  repeal  felt  that 
this  was  not  so,  and  that  pupils  and  parents  of  non-public  schools 
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had  a right  to  state  aid  for  the  secular  elements  in  the  non- 
public education  system.  Pluralism  in  the  education  system  was 
seen  by  them  as  a<desirable  thing.  Generally  speaking,  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  were  .loud  in  their  claim  for  repeal.  Until 
the  past  year  or  two  the  vocal  element  of  the  Jewish  community 
had  been  opposed  to  repeal,  but  there  was  little  unanimity 
among  the  Jewish  groups.  In  January  of  19  71,  the  New  York  Board 
of  Rabbis  announced  it  had  abandoned  its  long  standing  opposition 
to  state  aid  to  non-public  schools. The  National  Society  of 
Hebrew  Day  Schools  supported  the  position  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.^®  Other  segments  of  the  community  also  were 
divided  on  the  issue.  The  AFL-CIO  was  in  favor  of  repeal  even 
though  one  of  its  affiliates,  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers 
was  opposed.  The  New  York  State  Teachers  Association  was 
also  opposed.^®  The  Board  of  Regents  voted  11-2  in  favor  of 
repeal.  The  two  dissenters  (Dr.  K.B.  Clark  and  Max  Rubin) 
warned  that  this  would  make  the  non-public  school  system  a haven 
for  white  students  fleeing  inferior  public  education  although 
the  supporters  urged  built-in  safeguards  to  prevent  this.^^ 

7Lhe  New  York  Council  of  Churches  maintained  its  traditional 
position  in  opposition  to  repeal  but  it  did  adopt  a position 
favoring  "shared  time"  which  would  allow  parochial  school 
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children  to  attend  public  schools  for  secular  courses. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  has  changed.  Many  of  the 
parochial  school  authorities  now  feel  that  there  is  no  urgency 
in  repealing  Blaine -because  the  United  States  Supreme  Court"^^ 
had  decided  it  is  uo  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  First 
Amendment.  They  feel  that  immediate  state  aid  is  even  more - 
urgent  and  the  animosity  that  could  be  stirred  up  by  a campaign 
for  repeal  could  hurt  the  more  urgent  needs.  There  might  be 
political  reasons  too:  repeal  might  interfere  with  the 

Governor's  Community  Action  Program.  In  addition,  a number  of 
amendments  were  to  be  voted  on  in  the  next  referendum  and  it 
might  be  better  not  to  complicate  the  issue  by  including  one 
so  controversial  as  Blaine. Catholics  would  like  to  see  the 
Blaine  Amendment  repealed  eventually  but  the  urgency  has 

disappeared.  . • 

The  iirar.ediate  relief  v/hich  has  permitted  a deferral  of 
repeal  action  on  the  Blaine  Amendment  was  provided  by  the 
legislative  enactment  in  1970  of  the  so-called  Mandated  Services 
Act.  This  act  provides  for  the  use  of  state  money  to  be  paid  to 
certain  non-public  schools  for  services  performed  in  connection 
with  examination  and  inspection.  Basically  it  expresses  a 
recognition  by  the  state  of  its  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
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all  children,  regardless  of  the  school  they  attend,  maintain 
a level  of  educational  achievement  necessary  to  prepare  them 
for  later  life.  To  this  end  it  requires  of  all  schools 
attendance  records  , examinations , inspections  , and  other 
administrative  services.  What  the  Mandated  Services  Act 
does , in  effect , is  to  make  state  funds  available  to  non- 
public schools  as  reimbursement  for  the  administrative  costs 
incurred  in  this  regard. 


New  York's  Mandated  Services  Act^^  is  administered  by  the 
Coordinator  for  Non-public  Schools'  Service  Legislation.  It  is 


Its  financial  basis  is  presently  constituted  by  the  sum  of 
$2  8,000,000  which  is  to  be  apportioned  for  the  implementation  of 
the  law  each  year.  The  formula  which  established  this  fund  and 
which  defines  the  expectations  of  non-public  school  is  based  on 
a per  capita  allotment  of  approximately  $27.00  per  pupil  for 
grades  1-6  and  of  approximately  $42.00  per  pupil  for  grades  7-12. 


Payments,  or  reimbursements,  based  on  this,  fomula  are  to  be 
made  twice  yearly,  the  first  estimated  half  of  the  payment 


C.  The  Administrative  Structure 
for  State  Aid  to  Non-Public  Schools 


administratively  simple  and  direct. 
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between  January  15  and  March  15  and  the  second  adjusted  balance 
payment  between  April  15  and  June  15  of  the  current  school  year. 
These  payments  were  to  be  made  to  the  applicant  non-public 
school  directly  or,  if  the  school  was  not  incoirpo rated,  to  a 
corporate  body  designated  by  the  school  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.^®  Because  these  monies  were  considered 
as  reimbursements  for  services  rendered  the  state  was  not  con- 
cerned with  where  the  money  was  deposited  or  how  it  was  spent. 

In  this  sense  it  represented  an  unrestricted  grant  from  the 
state» 

Procedurally , non-public  schools  desiring  this  aid  are 
required  to  file  a completed  Application  for  Nonpublic  School 
Apportionment , Form  SA-170,  with  the  Division  of  Educational 
Finance  by  November  1,  19  70.  That  form  esentially  gives 
identification  information,  name,  incorporation,  religious 
affiliation,  etc.^’^  By  January  4,  1971,  the  school  must  have 
filed  the  Nonpublic  School  Apportionment  Worksheet,  Form  SA-171. 
This  form  gives  the ' attendance  records  necessary  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  payment.*^®  At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
administrative  procedures  established  relative  to  the  inspection 
examination  conponents  of  the  Act  that  effect  reimbursement. 
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D.  M S A in  Action 

New  York's  less  than  one  full  year  of  experience  with  the 
Mandated  Services  Act  provides  little  data  for  this  section. 

To  date  it  is  only  known  that  the  first  payments  have  been 
made  to  1,365  non-public  schools  throughout  the  state.  Another 
99  such  schools  had  their  first  payments  still  in  process.  These 
payments  involved  a total  expenditure  so  far  of  $10,107,989.68. 

Table  11-18  sumraarizes  the  apportionment  of  these  first 
payments  by  type  of  non-public  school  and  for  Catholic  and 
Jewish  schools  by  diocese  and  subgrouping.  The  figures  are 
not  surprising.  Catholic  schools  received  a total  of  $9,274,269.04 
of  this  first  payment  and  were  clearly  the  major  beneficiaries 
of  the  law.  It  is  interesting,  too/  to  note  that  the  New  York 
City  and  its  environs'  concentration  of  Catholic,  schools  and 
student  enrollments  resulted  in  their  receiving  approximately 
60%  of  the  total  allotment  to  all  non-puljlic  schools  arid  6 8.7% 
of  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  Catholic  sector.  In  relative 
terms  this  distribution  emphasizes  both  the  urban  and  the 
religious  character  of  the  crisis  in  New  York's  non-public 
educational  situation. 


or  p; 
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TABLE  11-18 


Apportionment  of  Funds  by  Religious  Denomination 
(1st  Payment  - Feb.  26 ^ 1971) 


Roman  Catholic 


Diocese  of  Albany 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn 
Diocese  of  Buffalo 
Diocese  of  New  York 
Diocese  of  Ogdens burg 
Diocese  of  Rochester 
Diocese  of  Rockville  Center 
Diocese  of  Syracuse 
Non-Diocesan 


548,723.43 
2 ,727,712.37 
955,978.47 
2 ,541,500.99 
151,833.27 
678,734.16 
1,108,057.93 
522,259.65 
39 ,468. 77 


9,274,269.04 


Jewish 


Orthodox  285,381.42 
Conservative  16,479.25 
Other  Jewish  110,322.84 


Lutheran 
Greek  Orthodox 
Episcopal 
All  Other 


412,183.51 

113,743.63 

24,789.04 

2,317.50 

231,824.73 


O 

Grasid  .Total  $10,107,989.68 

Source:  Press  Release,  State  of  New  York  Executive  Chamber, 

Ronald  Mai orana.  Press  Secretary,  Feb.  28,  1971,  Albany. 
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E.  Assessments  and  Projections 


O 

ERIC 


Here,  too,  the  newness  of  New  York's  program  of  direct  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools  provides  little  basis  for  critical  evaluation. 
It  is  clear  that  the  non-public  schools  welcome  the  financial 

/ 

assistance  it  provides  but  this  welcome  they  would  extend  to 
almost  any  program  of  dollar  help.  Such  is  the  gravity  of  their 
crisis. 

Relating  to  the  Mandated  Services  Act  specifically,  however, 
this  welcome  is  cut  across  by  some  ambivalence  as  to  its  rationale 
and  value.  Some  officials  perceived  it  as  a political  act 
designed  to  provide  some  help  but  still  evasive  of  the  non-public 
school  crisis.  These  critics  noted  that  practically  all  of  the 
administrative  services  for  which  the  law  reimbursed  them 
(attendance  records,  inspection,  examinations,  etc.)  are  already 
required  of  the  school  for  accreditation  purposes.  Their  view 
is  that  such  reimbursement  is  proper,  welcome,  and  overdue  but 
that  its  rationale  is  unrelated  to  the  crisis  situation.  Others 
feel,  however,  that  while  these  services  would  be  provided  even 
if  they  were  not  required,  the  act  has  standardized  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  provided.  Attendance  records  are  here  cited 
as  a good  example.  The  money  is  appreciated  but  no  one  seems 
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excited  about  its  value. 

On  the  dollar  side  the  values  of  the  Mandated  Services  Act 
are  generally  evaluated  as  minor.  It  was  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  the  per  capita 
formula  used  represents  only  10%  of  ■ the  per  pupil  cost  at  the 
elementary  school  level  and  considerably  less  on  the  secondary 
level.  This  proportion  as  an  administrative  reimbursement  is 
not  questioned.  The  criticism  is  that  the  present  direct  aid 
does  not  help  where  help  is  needed  most,  that  is,  in  the  area 
of  instructional  costs. 

School  officials  look  to  the  passage  of  some  more  substantial 
form  of  direct  aid,  in  the  form  of  salary  supplement,  parent  aid 
or  tuition  grant  or  some  other  system  of  vouchers . One  form  of 
such  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  in  the  Legis- 
lature but  has  been  stalled  in  committee.  It  is  called  the  Spero- 
Lerner  Bill  and  would  give  direct  tuition  aid  to  the  parents  of 
pupils  in  non-public  schools  up  to  $250.00  per  pupil  per  year 
according  to  a rather  complicated  formula  based  on  taxable  income 
plus  tax-free  income  and  the  number  of  children  per  family  in 
such  schools. Parochial  school  authorities  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  aid.  Another  form  of  aid  being  considered  is  a 
salary  supplement  for  the  teachers  in  the  poorer  districts.  This 
is  not  nearly  so  acceptable  to  the  non-public  school  authroities 
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because  it  would  provide  relief  for  inner  city  areas  where  the 

problem  is  most  acute  but  would  not  help  even  the  poorer  [families 

] 

in  other  areas. 

If  the  state  does  provide  some  such  substantial  assistance  one 
must  look  for  increased  pressure  for  greater  state  control.  Such 
control  has  already  shown  itself  to  some  limited  extent  in  the 
Mandated  Services  Act  and  other  forms  of  assistance  but  there  is 
nothing  onerous  about  it  in  any  way.  An  official  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Independent  Schools  was  very  much  concerned 
with  this  problem  because  most  of  those  schools  are  opposed  to 
state  control  on  a philosophic  basis.  Many  such  schools  would 
not  make  use  of  aid  which  brought  with  it  such  control. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  open  registration.  Many 
feel  that  if  the  state  is  paying  for  these  schools  then  they 
should  be  open  to  all.  Most  non-public  school  officials  do  not 
see  this  as  a problem  because  the  parents  of  children  in  such 
schools  still  have  to  make  considerable  financial  sacrifice.  In 
the  fall  of  19  70  ninety-seven  percent  of  the  students  in  Catholic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  were  Catholic. The  future  of 
non-public  school  aid  in  New  York  is  most  uncertain.  The  ghost 
of  the  Blaine  Amendment,  the  crisis  in  public  education,  and  the 
voter  resistance  to  tax  increases  all  are  unfavorable  portents 
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CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  not  to  repeat  what  has 
alrea<5y  been  said.  Its  function  is  to  provide  a broad  assess- 
ment of  what  appears  to  be  the  impact  of  these  direct  programs 
of  state  aid  on  the  crisis  in  non-public  education  and  to  com- 
pare some  of  the  positive  and  negative  features  present  to 
them.  This  latter  undertaking  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
ranking  of  any  one  program  over  another.  The  history , and  the 
special  chemistry  of  public  and  non-public  education  varies  by 
state.  This  means  that  what  is  politically,  economically, 
socially,  and  educationally  right  and  possible  in  one  area 
may  not  be  right  and  possible  in  another.  In  what  follows, 
therefore,  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  separate  and 
direct  aid  programs  cannot  and  should  not  be  generalized. 

The  overall  impact  of  the  state  aid  programs  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  New  York  must  be  evaluated  against  the  scope  and 
depth  of  the  non-public  school  crisis.  In  this  perspective 
the  current  investments  of  about  $26,509,850  in  Pennsylvania, 
$18,720,016  in  Ohio,  and  $28,000  ,000  in  New  York  provide  only 
short-term  financial  relief.  More  money  would  help  more  and 
money  is  being  sought  by  non— public  school  interests  in 
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each  of  these  states.  But  to  the  extent  that  the  roots  of 
the  problem  reside  in  social  and  religious  factors  , financial 
aid  can  only  be  a partial  solution,  a lifeline  not  a life 
preserver.  This  assessment  is  directed  primarily  to  the 
largest  and  most  vulnerable  of  the  non-public  schools,  the 
institutions  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  State  aid  has  kept  many  of  them  from  closing  and 
this  result  should  be  fully  appreciated  by  both  non-public 
and  public  school  interests.  It  has  averted  for  the  moment 
a situation  potentially  catastrophic  in  both  its  short  term 
and  long  term  consequences.  It  has  purchased  the  time  which 
state  and  cities  and  towns  and  non-public  schools  need  just 
to  confront  the  pragmatic  problems  of  money,  teachers, 
programs,  services,  etc.  But  this  time  also  permits  a con- 
frontation of  the  deeper  questions  , the  philosophical  ques- 
tions surrounding  pluralism  and  individual  rights  of  choice 
and  of  the  educational  questions  concerning  values,  academic 
competition,  etc.  These  are  not  insignificant  products  of 
state  aid  programs  if  the  time  is  used  to  maximal  advantage. 

But  money  alone  can  neither  save  nor  justify  non-public  schools. 
The  larger  questions  must  be  asked  and  the  Federal  government 
must  on  every  dimension  of  the  crisis  and  its  resolution  become 
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actively  involved.  In  both  short  and  long  term  perspectives 
the  problems  of  non-public  education  are  national  problems. 

A comparative  assessment  of  the  cases  included  in  this 
chapter  must  focus  on  the  programs  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
for  reasons  earlier  indicated.  In  both  states  the  aid  pro- 
grams finance  non-public  schools  in  the  areas  of  services  / 
materials,  and  instruction.  The  more  important  differences, 
and  thereby  the  areas  that  are  open  to  invidious  comparisons  , 
are  as  follov;s:  (1)  funding  sources;  (2)  administrative 

organization;  (3)  compensable  subject  areas?  (4)  compensable 
school  personnel.  Each  variation,  of  course,  has  its  own 
political  justification  and  its  own  financial  rationale. 

It  may  nonetheless  be  helpful  to  describe  once  again  these 
key  components  in  the  two  direct  state  programs  now  fully 
operational. 

(1)  Pennsylvania's  use  of  the  cigarette  tax  as  the 
funding  source  separates  the  financial  aid  for  non-public 
schools  from  the  sources  used  to  provide  public  school 
assistance.  This  may  increase  its  vulnerability  from  one 
point  of  view  but  conversely  it  has  the  advantage  of  using 
special  funds  contribute'd  by  only  a part  of  the  population 
rather  than  general  state  income.  The  percentage  formula 
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has  the  added  advantage  of  adjustment  up  or  down  without 
invoking  the  problems  of  new  legislation.  Ohio’s  plan  by 
way  of  comparison  uses  the  general  revenue  of  the  state  as 
its  funding  source.  In  practice,  however,  legislation 
designed  to  tap  this  revenue  has  been  a part  of  tax  legis- 
lation or  of  other  legislation  which  provided  funding  for 
public  schools  as  well.  So  far  this  omnibus  strategy  has 
worked  and  has  provided  a potentially  larger  funding  source 
for  non-public  schools. 

(2)  Pennsylvania's  state  program  assigns  administrative 
respons.ib ility  and  authority  to  the  state  department  of 
education  and  to  a special  office  for  aid  to  non-public 
schools.  It  is  a centralized  operation,  therefore,  involving 
each  non-public  school  directly  with  the  state  office.  Ohio's 
plan  is  decentralized  and  emphasizes  the  public  school  district 
as  the  administrative  agent  most  directly  involved  in  the 

aid  program.  Here  the  advantages  presented  by  the  uniformity 
of  administration  in  Pennsylvania  are  countered  by  the  values 
of  inter-system  interaction  in  Ohio.  Psychologically  the 
latter  plan  seems  more  attractive  both  politically  and  education- 
ally. 

(3)  Regarding  compensable  subject  areas  and  personnel. 
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Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  follov/  quite  different  routes.  The 
former  7-e cognizes  the  right  of  non-public  schools  to  claim 
state  aid  only  in  four  secular  subject  areas  (mathematics, 
physical  science,  physical  education,  and  modern  language). 

Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  all  secular  subjects 
taught  in  the  puiilic  school  as  compensable.  In  this  respect 
the  Ohio  program  discriminatcis  not  at  all  between  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Pennsylvania's  aid,  given  the  subject 
areas  approved  for  compensation,  tends  to  provide  more  help 
to  the  secondary  institutions.  On  the  basis  of  the  numerical 
and  proportionate  distribution  of  non-public  school  students, 
especially  in  Catholic  schools,  the  Ohio  plan  reaches  a 
larger  market. 

(4)  The  above  situation  is  reversed  relative  to  compensable 
personnel.  Pennsylvania's  teacher  purchase  of  services  is 

subject-limited  but  it  provides  for  the  eligibility  of  religious 

• ••  • 

as  well  as  lay  teachers  and  it  provides  for  the  payment  of 
their  entire  salary.  Ohio's  plan  is  not  subject-limited 
(except  for  religion)  but  it  restricts  eligibility  for  com- 
pensation to  lay  teachers  and  it  provides  for  salary  supplements 
to  a limit  of  $3,000.  Thus,  the  advantage  provided  by  Ohio's 
more  open  subject  area  provision  is  neutralized  in  part  by 
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the  ineligibility  of  religious  teachers  for  financial 
compensation.  Their  statistical  prominence  at  the  elementary 
level  particularly  lessens  the  aid,  however  politically  and 
religiously  functional  this  non-eligibility  may  be.  Penn- 
sylvania's acceptance  of  religious  and  lay  teachers  as  com- 
pensable broadens  the  base  of  teacher  aid.  It  is  increased, 
too,  by  the  possibility  of  purchasing  the  total  salary  of  the 
teacher. 

There  is  little  point  to  adding  other  details.  The 
state  aid  programs  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York  stand 
as  described  and  assessed.  They  have  "helped"  non-public 
schools  and  they  are  models  from  which  much  can  be  learned  by 
other  states  and  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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Chapter  II 

Footnotes 


1.  The  Michigan  Story:  Effects  of  Extending  and  Withdrawing 

Parochiaid  is  separately  reported  in  Chapter  III.  This 
separation  of  the  Michigan  case  has  been  recoimnended  by 
its  uniqueness  (parochiaid  was  extended  and  then  with- 
drawn) and  by  the  fact  that  a different  research  team 
conducted  the  field  investigations  there. 

2.  The  Character  of  the  State  Aid  Program  in  New  York  recommended 

that  these  "grass  roots"  assessments  be  obtained  on  a 
school  rather  than  on  a community  basis. 

3 . Pennsylvania’s  Nonpublic  Schools  - Financial  Impact;  Public 

Contrib^'t^j-ori/  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania  Catholic 
Conference,  p.  8. 

4.  The  Evening  Bulletin  (an  editorial),  Philadelphia,  Penn., 

June  20,  1967,  p.  26. 

5.  Memorandum  of  Donald  W.  Fox,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 

on  Basic  Education,  House  of  Representatives,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  May  7 , 1968. 
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,1.  cf.  Appendix  G-3. 

8.  cf.  Appendix  G-4. 

9.  cf.  Appendix  G-5. 

10.  Lpmnn  V.  Kurtzman,  310  F.  Supp.  35  (1969),  p.  38. 
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claim. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  McCoola  interview. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  MICHIGAN  STORY: 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTENDING  AND  WITHDRAWING  PAROCHIAID 


This  paper  explores  what  may  be  the  most  dramatic  sequence  of  state- 
wide events  in  recent  times  with  respect  to  aid  i:o  nonpublic  schools.  In 
1963 • Michigan  provided  Its  nonpubllc  schools  with  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive Indirect  assistance  given  by  any  state  In  the  union.  In  1970,  a law 
was  passed  to  "purchase  secular  services"  directly  from  the  nonpubllc 
schools.  At  that  point,  when  elation  ran  high  among  nonpubllc  educators, 
a successful  movement  was  launched  to  withdraw  the  newly  provided  assistance, 

and  also.  It  appeared  at  the  time,  to  end  the  Indirect  help  that  had  been 

1/ 

enjoyed  for  five  years.  The  effects  of  these  dramatically  Juxtaposed/’ 

I 

moments  of  exultation  and  despair  may  provide  rare  clues  concerning  the 
outcomes  of  similar  public  policies  elsewhere. 

Our  discussion  will  capitalize  on  another  coincidence  In  Michigan: 

We  have  available  not  only  data  from  Interviews  conducted  In  March  and  April 
of  1971,  but  the  results  of  an  extensive  state-wide  study  of  nonpubllc 
schools  In  Michigan  for  which  a member  of  the  current  team  was  the  chief 
analyst.^  In  important  respects,  then,  our  Information  is  longitudinal. 

Some  key  facts  from  the  1966-67  study  provide  a useful  framework  with 
which  to  begin: 

Of  approximately  2,368,527  children  enrolled  In  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  in  Michigan  In  1966-67,  some  338,450,  or  about  14.3  per  cent, 

2 

were  In  nonpubllc  schools.  More  than  99  per  cent  of  students  In  nonpubllc 
schools  attended  religiously  affiliated  Institutions,  84  per  cent  being 
found  In  Roman  Catholic  schools  alone.  Two  other  religious  groups  that 
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sought  public  assistance  for  their  schools  accounted  for  an  additional  14 
per  cent  of  nonpublic  school  students  (Lutheran  schools  and  Calvinist 
schools,  7 per  cent  each)  bringing  the  proportion  of  nonpublic  school  stu- 

3 

dents  for  whom  tax  aid  was  sought  to  about  98  per  cent* 

Nonpublic  school  attendance  was  particularly  pronounced  in  four 
Michigan  urban  complexes.  In  the  Bay  City  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area,  39.6  per  cent  of  elementary  pupils  were  in  nonpublic  schools.  In  the 
Grand  Rapids  SMSA,  the  figure  was  28.2  per  cent;  in  the  Saginaw  and  Detroit 
SMSA's,  over  21  per  cent.  Other  Michigan  SMSA's  with  sizeable  proportions 
of  students  in  nonpublic  schools  were  Jackson  (14.7  per  cent),  Flint  (12*9 
per  cent),  Muskegon  (12.0  per  cent),  Kalamazoo  (11.5  per  cent),  Lansing 

(11.4  per  cent),  and  Ann  Arbor  (10.2  per  cent). 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  which 
in  1966-67  had  182,933  students  in  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
alone  (not  to  mention  other  nonpublic  schools),  65  per  cent  of  all  Catholic 
school  students  in  the  state.  Catholic  schools  in  the  other  four  Michigan 
dioceses  reported  the  following  enrollments;  Grand  Rapids,  30,947;  Lansing, 
35,841;  Marquette,  10,105;  and  Saginaw,  22,145.  To  educate  almost  300,000 
children,  the  Catholic  church  in  Michigan  was  maintaining  nearly  seven 
hundred  schools  (about  522  elementary  and  160  secondary)  and  employing 
8,226  teachers,  5,253  of  whom  (64  per  cent)  were  members  of  religious  orders 
It  is  now  obvious  that  in  1966-67  the  Catholic  schools  in  Michigan 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  brunt  of  the  complex  problems  described  in  our 
paper  on  "The  Social  and  Religious  Sources  of  the  Crisis  in  Catholic  Schools 
submitted  to  the  Coomission  on  March  15,  1971.  Catholic  schools  had  Just 
completed  a drastic  reduction  in  class  size  which,  along  with  other  factors, 
reduced  total  elementary  enrollment  by  approximately  13,000  (see  Table  1)  . 
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But  the  enrollment  loss  thus  far,  as  compared  with  the  peak  year  of  1964- 
65,  was  only  about  8 per  cent  (4  per  cent  per  year).  Few  leaders  were 
predicting  disaster  for  the  system. 

I The  Calvinist  schools  in  Michigan,  concentrated  primarily  in  and 

around  Grand  Rapids  and  Bay  City,  enrolled  24,048  youngsters  (19,075  in 
52  elementary  schools  and  4,973  in  9 secondary  schools)  in  1966-67,  under 
the  care  of  some  900  teachers  (see  Table  1).  Missouri  Synod  Lutheran 
I schools,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  state  but  especially  in  and  around 
' Detroit,  Saginaw,  and  Bay  City,  enrolled  a total  of  20,065  students  (18,816 
in  117  elementary  schools  and  1,249  in  2 secondary  schools)  (see  Table  1). 
An  additional  32  Lutheran  elementary  schools  not  affiliated  with  the 
Missouri  Synod  were  educating  3,101  pupils.  During  the  four-year  period 
I since  1962-63,  the  Calvinist  enrollment  had  expanded  10.25  per  cent  and 


\ the  Missouri  Synod  Lutheran  enrollment,  8.83  per  cent. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  in  Michigan  was  maintaining  56 
schools  in  Michigan  in  1966-67,  employing  about  250  teachers  and  enrolling 
a total  of  4,669  students  (3,548  in  52  elementary  schools  and  1,121  in  5 
secondary  schools).  Data  were  not  available  to  reflect  recent  enrollment 
trends.  Adventists  were  officially  opposed  to  tax  support,  unlike  most  of 
their  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  compeers. 

Michigan  had  around  twenty  other  nonpublic  schools  at  the  time,  in- 
cluding a primitive  one-room  Amish  school  in  Camden  (threatened  with  forcible 
closure  a little  earlier  because  its  teacher  lacked  the  legally  demanded 
state  certificate,  though  the  requirement  was  not  enforced  in  any  other 
nonpublic  schools) , the  Cranbrook  School  in  Bloomfield  Hills  (renowned  for 
its  elaborate  facilities,  specialized  programs,  and  rigorously  selected 
student  body),  a Mennonite  school,  three  Jewish  day  schools  in  Greater 
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TABLE  1 


ENROLLMENT  IN  MAJOR  GROUPS  OF  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
IN  MICHIGAN,  1960-61  TO  1966-67 


1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

CATHOLIC 

Elementary 

227, m 

232,204 

235,093 

239,190 

241,500 

236,897 

223,533 

Secondary 

54,404 

56,568 

58,573 

62,509 

64,432 

63,919 

57,527 

Total 

282,344 

288,764 

293,666 

301,699 

305,932 

300,816 

281,060 

CALVINIST 

Elementary 

— 

— 

17,972 

18,388 

18,746 

19,074 

19,075 

Secondary 

— 

3,840 

4,137 

4,499 

4,685 

4,973 

Total 

— 

— 

21,812 

22,525 

23,245 

23,759 

24,048 

LUTHERAN 
(Missouri  Synod) 

Elementary 

17,250 

17,906 

18,342 

18,660 

18,816 

Secondary 

— 

— 

1,187 

1,199 

1,243 

1,266 

1,249 

Total 

.... 

.... 

18,437 

19,105 

19,585: 

19,926 

20,065 
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Detroit,  and  several  country  day  schools  and  college  preparatory  institu- 
tions other  than  Cranbrook,  mostly  nonsectarian. 

Comparative  data,  unprecedented  in  scope  at  the  time,  were  gathered 
for  public  schools  and  the  three  largest  groups  of  nonpublic  schools  in 
Michigan— Catholic,  Calvinist  (associated  mostly  with  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church),  and  Missouri  Synod  Lutheran.  It  was  discovered  that  all  three 
groups  of  nonpublic  schools  were  somewhat  more  selective  socio-economically 
than  the  public  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lutheran  elementary 
schools,  whose  principals  reported  low  status  parental  occupations  more 
frequently  than  did  public  school  principals.  (This  phenomenon  seemed  to 
be  a function  of  the  rural  nature  of  many  Lutheran  schools  and  the  conse- 
quent prevalence  of  farming  as  a parental  occupation.)  The  Catholic  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Michigan  were  surprisingly  similar  to  public  schools  in 
their  accessibility  to  low- income  families,  possibly  because  so  many  Catholic 
schools  were  located  in  low- income  inner-city  areas,  especially  in  Detroit. 
Catholic  education  was  then  a markedly  urban  phenomenon  in  Michigan. 

Whereas  only  32  per  cent  of  public,  27  per  cent  of  Calvinist,  and  33  per 
cent  of  Lutheran  elementary  schools  were  depicted  as  urban  by  principals 
responding  to  the  study  questionnaire,  fully  46  per  cent  of  Catholic 

eXenentary  schools  were  thus  characterized. 

I In  1966-67,  there  was  more  overcrowding  in  Catholic  schools  than  in 
public,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinist  schools  in  Michigan,  particularly  in  the 
suburbs,  probably  because  so  many  Catholics  had  recently  moved  from  the 
cities,  where  most  Catholic  school  buildings  existed,  to  the  suburbs,  where 
the  buildings  were  not  available  in  sufficient  number.  Apparently  the 
current  drop-off  in  suburban  Catholic  enrollments  had  not  yet  materialized. 

A number  of  surprises  emerged  from  the  Michigan  study  in  1966-67. 
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The  nonpublic  elementary  schools,  particularly  the  Catholic, group,  were 

apparently  far  outdoing  the  public  elementary  schools  with  respect  to  the 

inservice  training  of  teachers.  The  emphasis  may  no  doubt  be  attributed 

4 

partly  to  the  extensive  upgrcding  efforts  discussed  elsewhere.  In  a 
number  of  respects.  Catholic  schools  seemed  definitely  more  experimental 
than  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  schools,  and  in  some  particulars,  more  so  than 
public  schools.  Judging  by  a number  of  important  school  characteristics 
examined  in  the  study,  resources  were  more  equally  distributed  within  each 
of  the  three  nonpublic  systems.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist,  than 
within  the  public  school  system,  though  as  we  noted  earlier,  the  public 
schools  served  a somewhat  broader  spectrum  of  Income  levels  as  a rule. 

Until  the  passage  in  late  1970  of  an  exceptionally  rigid  constitu- 
tional amendment  (discussed  later)  , the  Michigan  constitution  was  free  of 


the  strict  prohibitions  against  aid  to  church-related  institutions  that 
appear  in  the  constitutions  of  at  least  thirteen  other  states.  (In  a re- 
cent analysis,  Michigan  was  listed  among  thirty-one  states  with  "loose" 
constitutional  restrictions  in  this  regard.)^  For  many  years.  Article  II, 
Section  3 of  the  Michigan  constitution  read  as  follows: 


No  person  shall  be  compelled  . . . against  his  consent,  to 
contribute  to  the  erection  or  support  of  any  place  of 
religious  worship,  or  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  other  rates 
for  the  support  of  any  minister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  of 
religion.  No  money  shall  be  appropriated  or  drawn  from  the 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  sect  or  society, 
theological  or  religious  seminary;  nor  shall  property 
belonging  to  the  state  be  appropriated  for  any  such  purpose. 


Whether  support  of  the  "secular"  subjects  in  a church-related  school  was 

aid  to  a "religious  sect  or  society,  theological  or  religious  seminary"  was 

^ .6 

a natter  of  interpretation. 

Previous  to  the  recent  flurry  of  parochiaid  legislation  in  Ohio, 
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Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Michigan 
Itself,  the  Michigan  Auxiliary  Services  Acts  of  1965  (Public  Acts  341  and 
343),  along  with  the  state's  1963  School  Transportation  Law,  probably 
representad  as  extensive  assistance  (though  indirect  in  nature)  as  any 


it  provided  a "tremendous  boost"  to  the  morale  of  nonpublic  schoolmen  in 
the  state,  many  of  whom  had  begun  to  worry  about  the  future  of  their  insti- 
tutions. 

Michigan's  original  School  Transportation  Law,  enacted  in  1939,  had 
merely  given  local  public  school  districts  the  option  of  bussing  students 
in  nonpublic  schools.  By  the  time  of  the  1963  amendments  to  that  law,  it 
was  estimated  by  Catholic  officials  that  approximately  28,000  nonpublic 
school  children  were  being  transported  by  public  school  districts  in  the 

g 

state.  After  the  transportation  became  mandatory  upon  local  school  dis- 
tricts (mandatory,  that  is,  if  they  provided  bussing  for  public  school 
children),  there  was  a virtual  doubling  of  students  in  nonpublic  schools 
who  participated- -by  one  estimate,  51,084  Catholic  students  alone  by 
1965-66.  In  1965-66,  the  value  of  bussing  services  publicly  provided  to 
Catholic  school  students  in  Michigan  was  estimated  by  Catholic  officials  at 
$2,298,780.^^  (By  1967-68,  after  the  Catholic  school  enrollment  decline 
was  well  under  way,  it  was  estimated  by  Catholic  officials  that  48,996 
students  were  being  bussed  at  a cost  to  the  state  of  $2,155,824.)^^  If 
participating  students  from  other  (nonCathollc)  nonpublic  schools  had  been 
considered  In  these  calculations,  obviously  the  figures  would  have  been 
hl^er. 

Estimates  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  concerning  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  and  the  numbers.^  of  participating  students  in 


state  in  the  union  had  extended  to  nonpublic  schools  thus  far.^  Reportedly, 
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nonpublic  schools  are  discrepant  with  the  Catholic  figures,  though  the  same 
general  tendency  is  evident  (see  Table  2).  Since  the  state  estimates  are 
derived  from  Catholic  school  reports,  some  disagreement  is  understandable. 
Short  of  an  audit,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  which  figures  are  more  reliable 
though  we  have  good  reason  to  suspect  the  reliability  of  the  state  estimates. 


TABLE  2 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BEING 
BUSSED  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE  AND  COSTS 
AS  ESTIMATED  BY  MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDXATION, 
1963-64  TO  1968-69 


School  Year 


Estimated  Per* 
Pupil  Cost 


Total  Estimated 
Cost 


ir'>3-64 

24,145 

*1964-65 

44,873 

1965-66 

42,615 

1966-67 

47,915 

1967-68 

47,477 

1968-69 

48,703 

*The  first  school  year  during  which 


$45.26 

$1,092,802.70 

47.64 

2,137,749.72 

44.15 

1,881,452.25 

52.45 

2,513,141.75 

50.92 

2,417,528.84 

47.72 

2,324,107.16 

bussing  was  mandatory. 

The  Michigan  Auxiliary  Services  Acts  (1965)  require  that  any  public 
school  district  providing  diagnostician,  speech  correction! st,  health,  testing, 
visiting  teacher,  teacher  counselor,  teacher  consultant,  remedial  reading, 
or  crossing  guard  services  to  any  of  its  resident  children  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades  must  provide  the  same  services  on  an  equal  basis  to 
resident  children  attending  nonpublic  schools.  During  the  first  year  in  which 
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these  acts  were  implemented  (1965-66),  according  to  estimates  by  the  Michigan 
Catholic  Conference,  some  213,732  students  in  431  Catholic  schools  partici- 
pated in  auxiliary  services  valued  at  $4,159,650.^^  By  1967-68,  the 
Conference  estimated  that  224,021  Catholic  school  students  were  participa- 
ting at  a cost  to  the  state  of  $5,600,525  (see  Table  3).l^  According  to  a 
stipulation  of  facts  placed  before  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  in  a case 
discussed  later  (In  Re  School  District  of  City  of  Traverse  v.  Kelley, 

^Mich. , 1971),  during  1970-71  67,685  children  in  Catholic  schools 

were  receiving  hearing  teats;  79,640  were  receiving  vision  tests;  3,364 
were  receiving  physical  examinations;  28,207  were  benefltting  fron  the  ser- 
vices of  crossing  guards;  3,764  were  receiving  remedial  reading  instruction; 
8,831  were  being  given  speech  correction  services;  1,713  were  receiving 
school  diagnostician  services;  and  1,265  were  being  serviced  by  visiting 
teachers. 

Data  on  the  participation  of  students  in  all  Michigan  nonpublic  schools 
(or  nonCathollc  groups)  are  difficult  to  acquire,  though  a sampling  is 

represented  in  Tables  4 through  7 . 

One  drawback  of  the  auxiliary  services  is  that,  if  local  officials 

decide  not  to  provide  them  to  public  school  pupils,  nonpublic  school  pupils 
cannot  have  them  either,  no  natter  how  great  the  need  may  be.  In  some 
areas  of  Michigan,  not  even  school  crossing  guards  are  made  available. 

As  our  separate  report  on  local  programs  will  reveal , a good  number 
of  Michigan  nonpublic  schools  have  been  involved  in  shared  time,  parti- 
cularly in  areas  of  the  state  where  large  Gathollc  high  schools  exist.  In 

e 

the  Grand  Rapids  diocese,  for  example,  we  are  Informed  that  1,365  Catholic 
school' students  were  participating  in  shared  time  during  the  1970-71  school 
year.  State- wide,  twelve  Missouri  Synod  Lutheran  schools  were  so  Involved, 
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with  a total  of  207  students  participating*  during  1969-70. 


TABLE  3 


1967-68  PABIICIPATION  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
IN  STATE-PROVIDED  SERVICES  UNDER  THE 
MICHIGAN  AUXILIARY  SERVICES  ACTS« 


DIOCESE 

NUMBER 

CHILDREN 

PARTICIPATING** 

ESTIMATED 

VALUE 

Detroit 

142*654 

$3*566*350 

Grand  Rapids 

32*891 

822*275 

Lansing 

30*588 

764*700 

Marquette 

4*933 

123*325 

Saginaw 

12**955 

323*875 

State  Totals 

224*021 

$5*600*525 

^School  Diagnosticians*  Speech  Correctlonlsts*  Health  Services* 
Crossing  Guards*  N1£A  Testing*  Visiting  Teachers*  Teacher  Counselors* 
Teacher  Consultants*  Remedial  Reading 

^Totals  can  be  misleading  because  of  the  duplication  factor  (l.e.* 
the  same  child  may  receive  crossing  guard  and  remedial  reading 
services) 

Source:  Michigan  Catholic  Conference 
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TABLE  4 


PARTICIPATION  OF  MICHIGAN  DISTRICT  (MISSOURI  SYNOD) 
LUTHERAN  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  TAX-SUPPORTED 
BUSSING  AND  AUXILIARY  SERVICES,  1969-70 


A.  AUXILIARY  SERVICES  (State  Auxiliary  Services  Act) 


Service 

No.  of 
Schools 

Public 

Site 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

Non-Public 

Site 

Total 

School  Diagnostician 

34 

7 

152 

159 

Speech  Correctionist 

93 

69 

916 

985 

Hearing  Tests 

97 

12 

7,577 

7,589 

Vision  Tests 

102 

270 

8,365 

8,636 

Physical  Exams 

7 

181 

75 

256 

Crossing  Guards 

16 

505 

319 

824 

Visiting  Teacher 

12 

0 

50 

50 

Teacher  Counselor 

1 

0 

6 

6 

Teacher  Consultant 

2 

0 

12 

12 

Remedial  Reading 

31 

37 

247 

284 

B.  BUS  TRANSPORTATION 

By  public  school  buses 

69 

schools  5,388 

pupils 

By  own  buses  (reimbursed) 

54 

schools  4.231 

pupils 

Gasoline  tax  rebate 

< 

40 

schools 

Source:  Michigan  District  Offices,  Board  of  Parish  Education,  Lutheran 
Church- -Missouri  Synod. 
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TABLB  5 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES  (MOSTLY  UNDER  MICHIGAN  AUXILIARY  SERVICES  ACTS) 
PROVIDED  TO  STUDENTS  IN  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BY  DETROIT  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  JULY  1,  1970,  TO  JANUARY  31,  1971 


Recomnendatlons 


Full  Evaluations 

M 

F 

ReKular  Grade 

47 

36 

11 

38 

Brief  Service 

1 

1 

Special  Education 
9 


Conferences 


School  Personnel  Parents 


102 


65 


Other  Service 


The  majority  of  the  children  seen  would  have  had  a medical  screening  by 
one  of  the  Clinic  physicians. 


Estimated  Budget 

July  1,  1970,  through  June  30,  1971 


Salaries 

Professional  $38,000.00 

Clerical  6,800.00 


Supplies 


1,200.00 


Automobile  Expense 


400.00 


Source:  Department  of  Evaluative  Services,  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
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TABLE  6 


SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK  SERVICES  (MOSTLY  UNDER  MICHIGAN  AUXILIARY  SERVICES 
ACTS)  PROVIDED  TO  STUOBOTS  IN  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BY  DETROIT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  SEPT.  8,  1970,  TO  JAN.  31,  1971 


Number  of  School  Social  Workers:  8 (Including  full-time  and  part-time  School 
Social  Workers  who  also  carry  responsibility  for  serving  a number  of 
public  schools. 


Total  Number  of  Active  Cases  During  Period  Reported:  191 

Total  Boys  - 143.  Total  Girls  - 48. 

Analysis  of  Case  Load 

Consultive  (Emphasis  on  consultation  with,  teachers)  108 

Cooperative  (Emphasis  on  consultation  with  agencies)  4 

Intensive  (Direct  casework  and  group  work  with  children)  55 

Supportive  (Emphasis  on  work  with  teachers  and  parents)  24 

Total  Number  of  Agencies  and/or  Organizations  Consulted  232 

(This  is  a duplicated  count) 

Cases  Terminated  as  of  January  31,  1971  73 

(Of  this  number  34  cases  were  closed  with  the 
'situation  improved') 

CONTACTS  WITH  PUPILS  NUMBER  OF  CONTACTS 

Teachers  and  Staff  , 2,066 

Parents  I 

Pupils 

Organizations  and  Agencies  310 

Community  Groups  ^ 

Total  Number  of  Contacts  3,496 


Classification  of  Problems  (Duplicated  count) 


School  Adjustment 
Home  Factors 
Social  Adjustment 
Personal  Adjustment 
Physical  Factors 
Mental  Handicaps 

Budget  Estimates,  Sept.,  1970,  to  Jan.  3, 
light,  telephone,  etc.) 

Approximate  Salary  Cost 
Approximate  Clerical  Cost 
Approximate  Supplies  Cost 
Approximate  Mileage  Re-imbursement 


112 

58 

52 

110 

15 

4 

1971  (Excluding  office  space,  heat. 


54,780.00 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

660.00 


TOTAL 


58,946.00 


TABLE  7 


SPEECH,  HEARING,  AND  LANGUAGE  THERAPY  PROGRAMS  (MOSTLY  UNDER  MICHIGAN 
AUXILIARY  SERVICES  ACTS)  PROVIDED  TO  STUDENTS  IN  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BY  DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS , SEPT . , 1970,  THROUGH  JAN. , 1971® 


1.  Total  number  of  non-public  schools  being  serviced:  62 
(Public  schools  being  serviced:  286) 

(Public  schools  not  being  serviced:  27) 

(Nonpublic  schools  not  being  serviced:  108) 


2.  Total  number  of  teachers  serving  these  nonpublic  schools:  41 

3.  Per  cent  of  each  teacher's  time  spent  in  nonpublic  schools: 

a.  41  of  127  teachers  in  these  programs  are  in  nonpublic  schools  (32%) 


b.  Breakdown  of  teacher's  time  « 

5 work  .125  of  the  time  in  nonpublic  schools 
20  work  .25  of  the  time  in  nonpublic  schools 
3 work  .375  of  the  time  in  nonpublic  schools 
19  work  .5  of  the  time  in  nonpublic  schools 
15  work  ;.,75  of  the  time  in  nonpublic  schools 


(5/62  - 8%) 
(20/62  - 32%) 
(3/62  « 5%) 
(19/62  = 31%) 
(15/62  = 24%) 

(41  100%) 


4.  Number  of  nonpublic  schools  serviced  by  consultants  and  Department  of 
Health  technicians:  138 

5.  Number  of  children  in  nonpublic  schools  being  serviced  in  nonpublic 
schools:  1,588 

6.  Number  of  children  from  nonpublic  schools  being  serviced  in  public 
schools:  9,808 


^Does  not  reflect  the  number  of  these  students  who  obtain  these  services 
directly  from  the  central  speech-hearing  clinic  maintained  by  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools  or  the  nund>er  of  children  visiting  centers  where  hearing/ 
screening  and  consultative  services  are  provided  on  public  school  premises. 

' \ 

Source;  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
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Though  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  assess  the  impact 
of  federal  programs,  we  should  note  parenthetically  the  highly  relevant 
fact  that  Michigan  has  surpassed  many  other  states  In  providing  for  the 
participation  of  children  In  nonpub  11c  schools  under  the  federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA) . as  our  report  on  federal  aid 
programs  will  Indicate  In  more  detail.  Under  Title  1 of  ESEA,  for  example, 
the  value  of  services  provided  to  13,080  children  enrolled  In  371  Catholic 
schools  In  Michigan  during  1965-66  was  estimated  at  about  $4  million,  12 
per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  the  state.  Of  Catholic  school 
children  benefiting  from  Title  I services,  an  estimated  68  per  cent  received 
the  assistance  jji  Catholic  schools.  By  1967-68,  as  a consequence  of  federal 
cutbacks,  the  value  of  Title  I services  provided  to  Catholic  school  students 
had  dropped  to  $1,791,724,  though  the  number  of  children  participating  had 
risen  to  20,834,  In  303  Catholic  schools  (see  Table  8).^ 

In  Michigan  as  elsewhere,  the  virtually  unanimous  testimony  of  non- 
public  schoolmen  Is  that  they  have  had  to  fight  for  every  penny  of  benefits 
received  under  Titles  I and  III  of  ESEA.  Since  the  programs  are  required 
by  law  to  be  Initiated  by  public  school  officials,  there  are  many  ways  In 
which  these  officials  may,  either  Inadvertently  or  willfully,  short-change 
children  attending  nonpubllc  schools.  Even  when  apparently  proceeding 
with  the  best  of  Intentions,  public  school  administrators  often  design 
federally  funded  programs  to  meet  needs  evident  In  public  education  and 
thus  overlook  the  unique  circumstances  of  children  In  nonpubllc  schools. 
Leaders  In  Michigan  nonpubllc  schools  have  had  to  devote  much  time  and 
effort,  both  at  state  and  local  levels,  bargaining,  pressuring,  cajoling, 
and  persuading  In  order  to  produce  the  participation  reflected  In  the  above- 
mentioned  figures.  Many  Interviewees  credit  the  Michigan  Catholic 
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Conference  with  playing  a critical  role  in  this  process. 


TABLE  8 

1967-68  PABTICIPATION  OF  MICHIGAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  IN  SERVICES  UNDER  TITLE  I OF  THE 
FEDERAL  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 


DIOCESE 

NUMBER  OF 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 
PARTICIPATING 

NUMBER 

OF 

CHILDREN 

VALUE 

OF 

PARTICIPATION 

Detroit 

125 

9,794 

$842,284 

Grand  Rapids 

66 

4,242 

364,812 

Lansing 

44 

1,697 

145,942 

Marquette 

28 

941 

80,926 

Saginaw 

40 

4,160 

357,760 

State  Totals 

303 

20,834 

1,791,724 

Source:  Michigan  Catholic  Conference 


In  the  perception  of  Catholic  leaders*  some  of  the  most  disadvantaged 
children  educationally  are  still  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
federal  programs  because  of  fiscal  criteria.  Many  diildren  with  acute 
learning  problems  come,  not  from  homes  below  the;  federally  defined  "poverty 
level,"  but  from  homes  with  incomes  around  $7,000  or  $8,000,  where  there 
is  a constant  struggle  to  stay  solvent. 

Other  (nonCetholic)  nonpublic  schools,  being  located  mostly  outside 
low- income  inner-city  areas,  have  participated  only  negligibly  in  federal 
ESEA  programs.  A few  maintain  federally  subsidized  hot  lunch  programs,  and 
virtually  all  distribute  federally  fuiyd^  milk  to  students. 
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Qatroit  archdiocesan  school  officials  have  particular  praise  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program.  After  Congress  passed  a 1969  amendment 
prcyvi*ding  additional  funds  for  the  program,  the  archdiocese  developed  an 
experimental  arrangement  in  two  inner-city  Catholic  schools,  using  mainly 
machine-dispensed  Items.  (Previously  the  archdiocese  had  not  participated 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  because  of  the  unreimbursed  costs 
involved.)  The  response  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  had  habitually  come 
to  school  hungry,  was  so  gratifying  that  the  effort  was  extended  to  24 
Catholic  elementary  schools  in  Detroit  in  September,  1970.  Table  9 
provides  basic  data  in  this  particular. 

According  to  interviewing  done  both  in  1967  and  1971,  there  was 
comparatively  little  controversy  in  Michigan  in  connection  with  the  trans- 


portation and  auxiliary  services  bills.  The  Auxiliary  Services  Laws,  for 
example,  were  passed  by  a vote  of  90  to  9 in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  33  to  1 in  the  Senate.  During  the  1967  session,  amendments  to  authorize 
participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  additional  benefits-- services 
at  vocational  education  centers,  transportation  to  these  centers,  and 
psy'^ological  testing--all  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities.  In  general, 
at  the. time  of  the  1966-67  study  in  Michigan,  the  lack  of  concerted  resis- 


tance to  laws  extending  Indirect  tax  support  to  nonpublic  education  seemed 
remarkable.  One  Important  explanation,  it  appeared,  was  the  lanergence  of 
a Catholic-Protestant  coalition  in  favor  of  the  aid,  comprised  mostly  of 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  (mostly  Christian  Reformed)  elenients. 
Previous  years  had  witnessed  an  about-face  among  most  supporters  of  Calvin- 
ist and  Lutheran  schools,  who  a few  years  earlier  had  opposed  public  aid  In 
principle.  It  was  more  difficult,  then,  to  characterize  the  issue  as  a 
Protestant-Catholic  confrontation.  At^lshK  same  time,  more  unanimity  had 
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TABIZ  9 

STATISTICS  FOR  FEDERAL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  IH  24  INNER-CITY 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS,  DETROIT  ARCHDIOCESE 
SEPTEMBER  THROUGH  KCEMBER,  1970 


Lunches 

Total  number  of  lunches 

Total  nundber  of  adult  lunches 

Total  number  of  free  lunches 

Total  number  served  at  a reduced  price 
of  lOc  and  20c  to  children 

Milk 

Total  ^ pints 

Expenses 

Food  Bills 
Milk  Bills 
Supplies 

Labor  (Delivery  of  Food  and  Food  Connodities) 
Equipment 


TOTAL  EXPENSES 

Adults'  payments  (55C) 
Children's  payments 
U.S.D.A.  Reimbursements 
Equipment 
TOTAL 

TOTAL  INCOME 
TOTAL  EXPENSE 
BAUNCE 


Income 


214,821 

1,239 

11,983 

203,756 

297,625 

$94,966.36 

16,985.62 

3,836.89 

8,788.64 

8.457.28 

$133.034.79 

$ 681.45 

37,377.02 

90,162.30 

(! 

8;457.28 
$136.678.05 
$136,678;05 
133.034.79 
*$  3.643.26 


★According  to  U.S.biA^  regular  non-profltable  to  the 

sponsoring  agency  and  recommendations  on  liquidetion  wil.IJ  follow; 

' ' ' ’ ; ’ ■ - ' 4 ■ ; ' ' ' " ■ ■ : ' ' _ , ' '■  "■  ' ” " 

Source;  Detroit  Catholic  Archdlocoine 
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emerged  among  Michigan  Catholics  concerning  the  necessity  of  financial 
relief  if  parochial  schools  were  to  survive.  The  formation  of  the  Michigan 
Catholic  Conference  in  1963  was  no  doubt  another  Important  factor,  in  the 
light  of  the  skill  with  which  conference  executives  began  to  function. 

Dfjring  our  1967  interviews,  the  majority  of  participating  Michigan  legis- 
lators identified  the  conference  as  the  best  source  of  reliable  information 
on  "parochiaid. " 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  among  interviewees  from  nonpublic 
schools  that,  while  the  state's  auxiliary  services  and  bussing  laws  and 
the  federal  government's  programs  had  made  important  services  available 
that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  provided  to  needy  children  in  nonpublic 
schools,  neither  auxiliary  services  nor  bussing  <nor  services  provided 
through  federal  money,  for  that  matter)  functioned  to  alleviate  the  fiscal 
problems  of  the  nonpublic  schools  themselves.  Public  and  nonpublic  educa- 
tors agreed  that  the  programs  had  stimulated  unprecedented  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  public  end  nonpublic  schools.  Some  public  educators 
may  have  learned  that  their  stereotypes  about  parochial  schooling  were 
inaccurate.  Some  parochial  school  educators  rsay  have  encountered  important 
ideas  from  which  they  had  previously  been  isolated.  These  advantages  far 
outweighed  the  minor  problems  encountered  in  the  bussing  and  auxiliary 
services  arrangements. 

Interviewees  from  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools  reported  that  most 


public  school  teachers  assigned  to  provide  auxiliary  services  in  nonpublic 
schools,  having  seen  the  benefits  these  services  brou^t  to  children,  were 
angry  concerning  the  campaign  (discussed,  later)  that  seemed  intended  to 
limit  these  services  to  public  premises.  These  teachers  worked  openly,  in 
opposition  to  most  of  their  colleagues,  to  defeat  the  campaign. 

238  : 
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With  the  exception  of  one  official  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 


Education  and  several  administrators  in  the  Detroit  public  schools,  public 
school  interviewees  had  no  complaints  about  tax-supported  bussing  and 
auxiliary  services  for  children  in  Catholic  schools.  The  state  official 
said  nonpublic  school  leaders  often  exerted  pressure  for  "a  more  liberal 
interpretation"  of  the  Auxiliary  Services  Laws  and  tried  to  have  children 
bussed  beyond  legally  established  limits.  But  pressures  of  the  same  type. 


he  added,  were  evident  within  public  education. 


Administrators  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  pointed  out  that  the 
Auxiliary  Services  Laws  had  had  some  negative  fiscal  consequences  for 
public  schools,  though  that  impact  had  to  be  weighed  against  the  fact  that 
services  were  provided  as  a result  to  needy  children  in  nonpublic  schools. 
No  adjustment  was  made  in  the  state  aid  formula  to  compensate  for  the 
requirement  that  the  specified  services,  when  provided  in  public  schools, 
be  extended  to  children  in  local  nonpublic  schools  as  well.  As  a result, 
the  proportion  of  costs  for  these  services  reimbursed  by  the  state  dropped 
to  some  extent,  while  demands  upon  the  public  school  system  for  matching 
funds  rose  rapidly.  In  many  cases,  existing  public  school  staff  members 
had  to  assume  responsibility  for  larger  case  loads,  with  a consequent  dilu- 
tion of  provisions  already  maintained  at  inadequate  levels.  In  some  cases, 
these  administrators  claimed,  children  in  nonpublic  schools  who  received 
special  help  were  less  needy  than  children  receiving  equivalent  assistance 
in  public  schools.  Though  acknowledging  that  there  were  many  impoverished 


children  in  Catholic  schools  within  the  Detroit  archdiocese,  these  leaders 
alleged  that  Catholic  schools  generally  would  not  admit  the  children  who 

were  the  worst  "behavior  problems." 

According  to  data  summarized  in  Tables  10  through  15,  school  closings 
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and  enrollment  losses  in  Catholic  schools  in  recent  years  have  continued 

at  an  accelerating  rate,  despite  state  provision  of  bussing  and  auxiliary 

services*  Whereas  an  enrolJ.ment  decline  of  4*29  per  cent  had  occurred 

during  the  four-year  period  from  1962-63  co  1966-67 , during  the  three-year 

period  between  1967-68  and  1970-71  a 23.0  per  cent  enrollment  decline  took 

place  (25*1  per  cent  at  the  elementary  level  and  15*6  per  cent  at  the 

secondary  level)*  Michigan  Department  of  Education  enrollment  figures  are 

too  obviously  unreliable  to  permit  an  assessment  of  trends  for  the  state's 
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nonpublic  schools  as  a whole* 

The  apparent  causes  of  the  crisis  in  Catholic  schools  have  been 
discussed  at  length  elsewhere* 21  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  document 
one  major  cause  of  fiscal  difficulties,  the  increasing  proportion  of 
teachers  drawn  from  lay  ranks  at  very  high  cost  relative  to  the  allowances 
paid  religious  personnel  (see  Tables  16,  17,  and  18). 


TABLE  10 

NUMBER  OF  CATHOLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  FIVE  DIOCESES  OF  MICHIGAN 

OVER  FOUR- YEAR  PERIOD 


Diocese 


Number  of  Schools 


Increase  or  Percent 
Decrease  ( ) Increase  or 
1967-68  to  Decrease  ( ) 
19/0-1971  1967-68  to 


1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70  1970-71 

1970-1971 

Detroit 

260 

257 

245 

230 

(30) 

(.115) 

Grand  Rapids 

83 

79 

74 

71 

(12) 

(.145) 

Lansing 

69 

69 

65 

59 

(10) 

(.145) 

Marquette 

33 

33 

31 

25 

(8) 

(.242) 

Saginaw 

59 

59 

58 

54 

(5) 

(.085) 

15 

^••ate  Totals 

lie 

504 

497 

473 

439 

— 

(65) 

(.129) 
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TABLE  13 

TOTAL  CATHOLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT  IN  FIVE  DIOCESES  OF  MICHIGAN 

OVER  FOUR- YEAR  PERIOD 


f 

V.' 
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Dloces6 

1967-68 

Total  Enrollment 
1968-69  1969-70 

1970-71 

Increase  or 
Decrease  ( ) 
1967-68  to 
1970-1971 

Percent 
Increase  or 
Decrease  ( ) 
1967-68  to 
1970-1971 

Detroit 

43,100 

42,183 

39,069 

36,388 

6,712 

(.159) 

Grand  Rapids 

7,025 

6,711 

6,304 

6,368 

657 

(.098) 

Lansing 

6,944 

6,872 

6,563 

5,919 

1,025 

(.149) 

Marquette 

1,205 

1,220 

934 

942 

263 

(.218) 

Saginaw 

4,588 

4,318 

3,963 

3,419 

1,169 

(.255) 

State  Totals 

62,862 

61,304 

56,833 

53,036 

9,896 

(.156) 

TABLE  lA 

NUMBER  OF  CATHOLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  FIVE  DIOCESES 
OF  MICHIGAN,  1967-68  THROUGH  1970-71 


Diocese 

1967-68 

Number  of 
1968-69 

Schools 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Increase  or 
Decrease  ( ) 
1967-68  to 
1970-1971 

Percent 
Increase  or 
Decrease  ( ) 
1967-68  to 
1970-1971 

Detroit 

354 

347 

324 

303 

(51) 

(.144) 

Grand  Rapids 

ii-  -99 

t' 

94 

89 

87 

(12) 

(.121) 

Lansing 

87 

86 

81 

68 

(15; 

(.218) 

Marquette 

37 

37 

34 

28 

(9) 

(.243) 

Saginaw 

77 

74 

71 

63 

(14) 

(.182) 

State  Totals 

654 

638 

599 

549 

(105) 

(.161) 
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TABUS  15 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT,  CATHOLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  FIVE  DIOCESES 

OF  MICHIGAN,  1967-68  THROUGH  1970-71 


Diocese 

1967-68 

Total  Enrollment 
1968-69  1969-70 

1970-71 

Increase  or 
Decrease  ( ) 
1967-68  to 
1970-1971 

Percent 
Increase  or 
Decrease  ( ) 
1967-68  to 
1970-1971 

Detroit 

185,051 

174,067 

157,  796 

141,407 

43,644 

(.236) 

Grand  Rapids 

29,791 

28,153 

25,944 

24,168 

5,623 

(.189) 

Lansing 

33,545 

31 1,865 

28,691 

25,751 

7,794 

(.232) 

Marquette 

9,319 

8,939 

7,885 

6,738 

2,581 

(.277) 

Saginaw 

21,395 

20,443 

18,754 

16,927 

4,468 

(.209) 

State  Totals 

279,101 

263,467 

239,070 

214,991 

64,110 

(.230) 

In  addition,  part  of  the  Catholic  school  crisis  In  Michigan,  as 
elsewhere,  seems  attributable  to  poor  planning  on  the  part  of  church  leaders. 
In  Lansing,  for  example,  two  new  Catholic  high  schools  were  erected  during 
the  past  few  years,  apparently  without  consideration  of  demographic  shifts, 
changing  parental  preferences  In  the  wake  of  Vatican  II,  and  other  emergent 
factors.  One  of  these  buildings  Is  now  up  for  sale.  Its  remaining 
students  having  transferred  to  the  other  new  school.  The  latter  school  Is 
also  In  serious  Jeopardy.  The  diocese  may  soon  find  Itself  paying  off  the 
debt  on  two  high  school  buildings,  both  new  and  both  unused.  Similar 
Instances  were  encountered  In  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit. 

The  zenith  of  efforts  to  extend  assistance  to  nonpubllc  schools  In 
Michigan  was  reached  with  the  passage  of  a law  In  1970  to  "purchase  secular 
services"  from  nonpubllc  schools  In  the  state. ^ Like  all  other  such 
"purchase  of  secular  services"  bills' /|^ch  we  are  aware,  the  Michigan 
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law  was  patterned  basically  after  the  first  such  measure  to  be  passed,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Two  simultaneous  developments,  among  others,  may  have  encour- 
aged this  approach.  On  the  one  hand,  as  part  of  the  post-Vatican  ferment 
within  their  church,  many  Roman  Catholic  educators  began  to  take  issue  with 
the  older  viewpoint  that  all  instruction  in  church-affiliated  schools  must 
be  suffused  with  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  seemed  (in 
the  eyes  of  numerous  scholars,  at  least)  to  be  moving  away  from  its  earlier 
position,  that  a high  and  impermeable  wall  of  separation  must  be  maintained, 
and  moving  toward  the  idea  that  certain  "public"  or  "secular"  functions  of 

religious  institutions  could  be  supported  without  involving  government  in 
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forbidden  liaisons  with  religion. 

TABLE  16 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LAY  TEACHERS  IN  CATHOLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  FIVE  DIOCESES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 

ACADEMIC  YEARS  1967-1968  TO  1970-1971 


Diocese 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Detroit 

.478 

.462 

.535 

.639 

Grand  Rapids 

.481 

.481 

.481 

.505 

Lansing 

.498 

.533 

.584 

.636 

Marquette 

.348 

.369 

.351 

.417 

Saginaw 

.358 

.430 

.484 

.477 

State  Total 

.466 

.467 

.524 

.601 
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TABLE  17 


PERCENTAGE  OF  LAY  TEACHERS  IN  CATHOLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  FIVE  DIOCESES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 

ACADEMIC  YEARS  1967-1968  TO  1970-1971 


Dloceae 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Detroit 

.425 

.485 

.510 

.595 

Grand  Rapids 

.600 

.600 

.600 

.559 

Lansing 

.503 

.560 

.601 

.620 

Marquette 

.205 

.289 

.324 

.419 

Saginaw 

.386 

.430 

.488 

.515 

State  Total 

.446 

.500 

.528 

.582 

TABLE  18 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LAY  TEACHERS  IN  CATHOLIC  ELEtBNIARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
TO  TOTAL  STAFF  IN  FIVE  DIXESES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 
ACADEMIC  YEARS  1967-1968  TO  1970-1971 

Diocese 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Detroit 

.446 

.455 

.513 

.608 

Grand  Rapids 

.515 

.515 

.515 

.519 

Lansing 

.487 

.529 

.575 

.613 

Marquette 

.301 

.349 

.336 

.411 

Saginaw 

.364 

.426 

.480 

.484 

State  Total 

.447 

.465 

.513 

.581 
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It  appears  that  the  opponeuta  of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  were  aroused 
to  iBore  concerted  action  as  a result  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  purchase 
secular  services.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  the  new  law  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, and  when  they  f ailed, a campaign  was  launched  to  pass  by 
referendum  In  the  November  election  of  1970  the  following  stringently  worded 
constitutional  amendment,  Identified  on  the  ballot  as  "Proposal  C": 

No  public  monies  or  property  shall  be  appropriated  or  paid 
or  any  public  credit  utilized,  by  the  legislature  or  any  other 
political  subdivision  or  agency  of  the  state  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  aid  or  maintain  any  private,  denominational  or  other  nonpublic, 
pre-elesMntary,  elementary,  or  secondary  school.  Nb  payment, 
credit,  tax  benefit,  exesiptlon  or  deduction,  tuition  voucher, 
subsidy,  grant  or  loan  of  public  monies  or  property  shall  be  pro- 
vided, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  support  the  attendance  of  any 
student  or  the  employment  of  any  person  at  any  such  nonpublic  school 
or  at  any  location  or  Institution  where  Instruction  Is  offered  In 
whole  or  in  part  to  ouch  nonpublic  school  students.  The  legis- 
lature may  provide  for  the  transportation  of  students  to  and  from 
any  school. 

The  battle  over  Proposal  C was  strident  and  well  publicised,  according 
to  our  contacts  at  the  tiaie  with  leaders  In  the  state,  our  recent  Inter- 
views, and  the  documents  we  have  examined  In  that  regard.^  Several  tele- 
vision stations  ran  special  programs  exmilnlng  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
question.  Proponents  and  opponents  placed  large  advertisements  In  news- 
papers throughout  the  state.  The  Michigan  Education  Association  allegedly 
poured  Bumy  thousands  of  dollars  Into  the  campaign  to  pass  Proposal  C 
through  the  public  school  lobby's  "front  organisations,"  Council  Against 
Parochlald  (CAP)  and  Cltlsens  to  Advance  Public  Education  (CAPE).  Similarly, 
the  Michigan  Catholic  Conference  and  other  "pro-parochlald"  church  groups 
are  accused  of  spending  a great  deal  of  money  to  defeat  Proposal  C through 
such  "front  organisations"  as  Michigan  Cltlsens  Against  Proposal  C (MCAPC), 
Cltlsens  for  Educational  Freedom  (CBF),  and  the  Michigan  Association  of 
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. Nonpublic  Schools  (MANS).  Openly  Joining  the  Michigan  Education  Association 

In  the  battle  to  pass  Proposal  C were  such  other  public  school  groups  as 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals;  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals;  the  Michigan  Association  of 
School  Administrators;  the  Michigan  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers; 
Educators  for  Better  Government;  the  Michigan  Association  of  School  Boards; 
numerous  county  boards  of  education;  and  many  local  public  school  boards, 
administrators,  teacher  associations,  and  parent- teacher  associations. 
Numerous  other  Michigan  collectivities  helped,  such  as  the  Grand  Rapids 
Association,  United  Church  of  Christ;  the  Genesee  Baptist  District  Asso- 
ciation; Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State;  Michigan 
branches  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People; 
the  Conservative  Baptist  Association  of  Michigan;  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Michigan;  numerous  ministerial  associations;  the  Detroit  Council 
of  Organizations;  the  Detroit  Council  for  Political  Education;  the  Trade 
Union  Leadership  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Labor  Community 

Association;  the  Michigan  Affiliate  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
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and  the  Council  of  Baptist  Pastors  of  Detroit. 

Generally  well  informed  individuals  in  Michigan  with  whom  we  main- 
tained contact  during  the  campaign  over  Proposal  C,  including  persons 
opposed  to  parochlald,  all  agreed  that  the  proposal  probably  would  be 
defeated.  Governwr  Milllken's  election  had  been  widely  attributed,  at 
least  in  part,  to  his  advocacy  of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  Moreover, 
Proposal  C was  regarded  by  many  people  of  differing  persuasions  as  too 
extreme,  an  "overkill.'*  The  State  Attorney  General  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  published  statements  (reproduced  in  Appendix  F)  declaring 
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that  Proposal  C,  If  passed,  would  outlaw  not  only  the  "purchase  of  secular 
services"  law,  but  the  auxiliary  services  acts,  shared  time  programs  (some 
of  the  moot  outstanding  In  the  nation  are  In  Michigan) , and  federal  assis- 
tance (under  ESEIA,  for  example)  channelled  through  state  agencies*  Pro“ 
ponents  of  Proposal  C denied  that  it  would  outlaw  shared  time,  auxiliary 
services,  or  federally  provided  assistance  when  provided  exclusively  on 
public  premises. 

Contrary  to  many  Informed  predictions.  Proposal  C did  pass  on 
November  3,  1970,  and  with  a comfortable  margin  of  338,000  (1,416,800  for 
and  1,078,705  against).  Interviewees  gave  many  possible  reasons  for  this 
fact.  Two  legislators  argued  that  legal  treatment  of  minorities  should 
never  be  decided  by  a vote  of  the  general  citizenry,  for  almost  all  basic 
rights  would  soon  be  sacrificed  In  that  process.  These  politicians  insisted 
that  Michigan  citizens.  If  given  the  chance,  would  vote  overwhelmingly  to 
abolish  open  housing,  welfare  programs,  and  the  Pope.  Representative 
government  had  been  established,  he  said,  to  protect  minorities  against  the 
passions  of  the  ssasses.  There  is  still  much  prejudice  in  Michigan,  many 
Interviewees  Insisted,  especially  against  the  Catholic  church.  This 
contention  was  supported  by  a cartoon  appearing  in  The  Tower,  the  student 
newspaper  at  South  High  School  In  Crosse  Point  during  the  Proposal  C 
campaign  (Exhlbi't  A). 

Some  informants  said  the  wording  of  Proposal  C was  confusing  to  many 
voters  and,  as  a consequence,  many  people  who  favored  parochlald  cast 
ballots  to  outlaw  It.  To  be  sure,  to  be  counted  for  parochlald,  one  had 
to  vote  against  proposal  C,  but  as  ssany  Interviewees  pointed  out,  few 
Issues  In  Michigan  had  been  as  extensively  explained  and  discussed  as  this 
radio,  in  public  meetlnga.  In  widely  distributed  literature,  on 
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billboards^  in  newspapers,  and  in  special  television  presentations.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  many  people  were  confused  by  the  semantics  of  the 
proposal  itself. 
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Exhibit  A;  Cartoon  Appearing  in  The  Tower.  Student  Newspaper 
at  Crosse  Point  South  High  School. 


Several  interviewees,  including  proponents  and  opponents  of  Proposal  C, 
said  the  passage  of  the  referendum  was  to  an  important  extent  a natter  of 
timing.  In  the  opinion  of  these  individuals,  disenchantment  with  public 
education  is  burgeoning  fast  in  Michigan.  Most  citisens  have  not  yet 
abandoned  hope  that  public  educators,  if  given  moral  and  financial  support, 
will  institute  necessary  reforms,  particularly  in  the  cities.  If  these 
reforms  are  not  forthcoming  within  a very  few  years  (perhaps  as  few  as  two 
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or  three  years) , many  voters  may  decide  there  is  no  alternative  to  an  in- 
creased reliance  on  nonpublic  schools,  publicly  supported.  (Ironically, 
there  may  be  few  nonpublic  schools  left  to  support  by  that  tine.) 

Key  nonpublic  school  leaders  acknowledge  that  in  soma  respects  they 
were  "outclassed"  by  the  skill  with  which  the  campaign  to  pass  Proposal  C 
was  waged.  Public  school  groups  effectively  publicized  a few  simple 
issjis  that  were  likely  to  arouse  voters,  particularly  throu^  large 
advertisements  inserted  in  the  state's  newspapers  during  the  last  few  days 
before  the  election.  In  leafing  through  issues  in  late  October  and  the 
first  two  days  of  November,  for  example,  one  encounters  eye-catching  ad- 
vertisements esBphasizing  that  parochiaid  will  add  enormously  to  the  tax 
bill  for  education  and  that  minimal  parochiaid  is  merely  "a  foot  in  the 
door,"  a guarantee  that  massive  aid  will  soon  follow. The  Detroit  ^.«[a 
published  a major  article  suggesting  that  the  failure  to  pass  Proposal  C 
would  "open  the  floodgates"  to  expanded  parochiaid  and  a vast  proliferation 
of  nonpublic  schools,  including  many  schools  operated  by  "odd-ball"  groups, 
black  and  white,  and  awny  schools  segregated  by  race.  Michigan's  public 
schools  system  might  bt.  destroyed  as  a result.  Reportedly,  many  black 
citizens  became  convinced  that  the  defeat  of  Proposal  C would  mean  a major 
new  impetus  to  racial  segregation.  Caught  off  guard  by  these  tactics, 
opponents  of  Proposal  C were  unable  to  marshall  a counterattack  before 
election  day  had  come  and  gone.  Mimerous  interviewees  suggested  that  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  was  thus  shifted  at  the  very  end  of  the  campaign. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  public  educators  voted  for  Proposal 
C thsmselves  at  least  partly  because  they  believed  that  every  dollar  in 


aid  to  nonpublic  schools  meant  a dollar  less  in  potential  public  school 


support. 
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Other  Informants,  though  distinctly  In  the  minority,  insisted  that 
Proposal  C passed  because  widespread  skepticism  was  attached  to  statements 
by  Catholic  leaders.  It  does  seem  that  Cardinal  Dearden  and  other  Catholic 
officials  harmed  their  cause  by  early  predictions,  later  proven  too  pessi- 
mistic, concerning  the  number  of  Catholic  schools  that  would  have  to  close 
at  a given  time.  Consequently,  some  citizens  refused  to  believe  claims 
concerning  the  dire  consequences  of  Proposal  C.  Some  voters  were  further 
angered  by  the  fact  that  nonpub  lie  schools  erected  huge  signs  in  front  of 
their  buildings  urging  the  defeat  of  Proposal  C and  allegedly  released  some 
children  from  classes  earlier  than  usual  to  help  distribute  leaflets. 

After  Proposal  C passed,  there  was  confusion  as  to  what  had  been 

forbidden  by  the  new  constitutional  amendment,  especially  In  the  light  of 

charges  and  counter-charges  during  the  election  castpalgn.  Attorney  General 

Frank  J.  Kelley  declared  that  shared  time  and  auxiliary  services  were  now 
30 

illegal.  Several  leaders  who  had  advocated  Proposal  C immediately 
challenged  Kelley,  saying  his  opinions  in  this  respect  should  be  Ignored. 
Around  November  11,  the  Michigan  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

John  W.  Porter,  recoenended  that  shared  time  and  auxiliary  services  be 
cut  off  on  December  18. 

On  December  5,  1970,  Governor  Milllken  filed  a request,  in  connection 
with  a minor  case  instituted  earlier  in  Grand  Traverse  County,  asking  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  to  settle*  the  "bitter  argument  over  what  tho  anti- 
parochlald  amendment  adopted  by  the  voters  in  November  does  to  the  state's 
nonpublic  schools."  The  governor  posed  seven  questions  to  which  the  court 
responded  In  its  decision  nearly  five  months  later. 

On  Dacamber  17,  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  ordered  that,  while  its 
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interpretation  of  Proposal  C was  pending,  the  status  quo  must  be  maintained 
with  respect  to  shared  time  and  auxiliary  services,  but  no  payments  could 
be  made  to  nonpublic  schools  under  the  "purchase  of  services  law."  Many 
people  felt  the  court  would  eventually  rule  that  payments  should  be  rendered 
for  services  "purchased"  by  the  state  at  least  up  to  the  time  the  passage 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  was  certified.  Almost  no  one  thought  the 
court  would  hold  Proposal  C invalid  (because  unconstitutionally  vague  or 
for  some  other  reason) . 

On  March  31,  1971,  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  held  (in  Carman  v. 

Hare,  Mich. ) that  Proposal  C was  valid  and  therefore  its  wording 

was  now  part  of  the  state's  constitution.  In  a related  case,  reproduced 
in  full  in  Appendix  F,  the  court  interpreted  Proposal  C.  The  court  struck 
down  as  unconstitutional  a clause  In  Proposal  C that  prohibited  use  of 
public  funds  "at  any  location  or  Institution  where  instruction  is  offered 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  such  nonpublic  school  students."  The  "purchase  of 
secular  services"  law,  passed  In  1970,  was  rendered  invalid  under  the  new 
maendment.  But  payments  under  that  law  would  be  made  for  the  period  from 
September  14  to  December  18,  1970.  Shared  time  on  public  premises  was 
clearly  valid.  Shared  time  on  the  premises  of  nonpublic  schools  or  In 
rooms  leased  from  nonpublic  schools  would  be  permissible  so  long  as  the 
programs  were  under  the  authority,  control  and  opet  .Ion  of  the  public 
school  system  and  open  to  all  students  eligible  to  attend  a public  school, 
or  so  long  as  the  shared  time  services  were  "Incidental,"  "casual"  or 
"non-instructional."  Maintaining  that  Michigan's  auxiliary  services  were 
"general  health  and  welfare  measures,"  the  court  said  they  were  not  affected 
by  the  new  amendaMnt.  Federal  funds,  similarly,  would  remain  uninfluenced. 
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Meanwhile}  leas  than  two  weeks  after  Proposal  C was  passed  by  the 
Michigan  voters a two-day  planning  session  had  been  held  by  prominent 
Catholic  officials  In  the  state  to  decide  what  response  was  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances.  The  consensus  at  the  time  was  that,  since  few 
Catholic  schools  In  the  state  would  be  able  to  survive  for  more  than  five 
years,  the  realistic  approach  would  be  to  close  virtually  all  of  them  In 
June,  1971.  One  predicted  advantage  was  that  this  approach  irould  provide 
a highly  visible  demonstration  of  what  could  happen  nationally  If  steps 
were  not  taken  by  government  to  alleviate  the  fiscal  dilemmas  of  Catholic 
schools.  Sudden  disaster  In  Michigan  nonpublic  schools  might  thus  help 
nonpublic  schools  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  If  Catholic  schools  were 
closed  quickly  and  decisively  In  the  wake  of  Proposal  C,  It  would  seem 
obvious  that  the  debacle  resulted  from  the  withdrawal  of  state  aid.  If 
the  schools  closed  spasmodically  over  a five-year  period,  Catholic  laymen 
would  be  sBore  likely  to  blame  their  leaders.  The  possibility  was  enter- 
tained of  abandoning  only  the  schools  faced  with  the  moat  severe  deficits, 
but  Cardinal  Dearden  of  the  Detroit  Archdiocese  announced  publicly  that  he 
would  not  tolerate  a shift  toward  an  elitist  Catholic  school  system.  If 
schools  for  low-income  families  had  to  be  abandoned,  all  Catholic  schools 
would  be  shut  down. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  It  became  obvious  that  an  orderly  process 
was  needed  to  the  relevant  decisions,  for  otherwise  some  parishes  and  groups 
of  people  would  be  burdened  disproportionately.  Soaae  dioceses  In  the  state 
might  keep  most  of  their  schools  open  In  the  expectation  that  a new  aupply 
of  low-cost  religious  teachers  would  suddenly  become  available  when  (as 
was  expected),  most  schools  In  the  Detroit  Archdiocese  expired.  As  a result 
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of  the  recent  birth  rate  decline,  Michigan  now  had  a surplus  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  it  was  clear  that  many  personnel  who  had  served  the  Catholic 
schools  well  for  many  years,  often  at  substandard  salaries,  would  suddenly 
be  unable  to  find  employment  if  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  schools  were  to 
fold  up  all  at  once.  (Leaders  are  now  strongly  urging  that  Catholic  school 
try  to  fill  all  vacancies  by  hiring  personnel  from  defunct  Catholic  schools 
Scores  of  former  Catholic  school  teachers  in  Michigan  are  now  unemployed.) 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  five  Michigan  diocesan  school  super- 
intendents, uniform  criteria  were  formulated  as  a way  of  determining  which 
schools  should  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  1970-71  school  year.  For 
example,  if  a parish,  after  systematically  reviewing  its  fiscal  status, 
could  not  see  a way  to  avoid  deficits  over  the  coming  five  years  without 
sacrificing  program  quality,  it  would  be  required  to  discontinue  operations 
in  June,  1971.  Decisions  were  to  be  made  on  the  assumption  that  no  state 
aid  would  be  available.  There  is  now  widespread  agreement  among  nonpublic 
educators  in  Michigan  that  the  only  hope  of  financial  succor  is  the  federal 
government.  Eventually,  if  Washington  establishes  a strong  precedent, 

something  may  be  possible  in  Michigan. 

Shocked  by  the  realization  that  their  schools  could  disappear  within 
a few  months,  parents  in  many  areas  created  ad  hoc  coemilttees  to  find  new 
sources  of  revenue.  As  a result  of  this  reaction.  Initial  estimates  con- 
cerning closures  and  enrollment  losses  were  scaled  down.  By  the  time  most 
school-by- school  analyses  had  been  completed  and  reported,  around  the  end 
of  March,  1971,  it  appeared  that  about  20  per  cent  of  Catholic  schools 
outside  the  Detroit  Archdiocese  would  disappear  in  June,  shifting  approxi- 
mately 22,000  students  to  the  nubile  schools. 
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The  Archldocese  of  Detroit  was  regarded  as  a special  case,  since 
many  Catholic  schools  within  Its  boundaries  were  located  In  depressed 
areas,  where  parents  could  not  possibly  maintain  them  financially.  Here 
predictions  of  disaster  brought  emotional  reactions.  Groups  of  parents, 
black  and  white,  demonstrated  In  front  of  archdiocesan  offices,  demanding 
that  their  schools  be  preserved.  In  response.  Cardinal  Dearden  created  a 
special  task  force,  representing  many  segments  of  Catholicism,  to  create 
guidelines  for  determining  what  achools  In  the  archdiocese  could  continue 
operating.  In  January,  1971,  the  criteria  formulated  by  the  task  force 
(reproduced  In  Exhibit  B)  were  circulated  to  all  schools  In  the  archdiocese. 
In  addition  to  showing  It  could  maintain  fiscal  stability  and  an  adequate 
program  of  service  to  Its  people,  to  maintain  a school  a parish  was  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  following  mandate: 

The  obligation  of  the  entire  diocese  to  the  poor  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  must  be  continued  In  some  manner. 

We  will  not  allow  parishes  to  continue  to  operate  schools.  If 
at  the  same  time  they  show  little  or  no  concern  for  the  poor. 
Therefore,  each  parish  wishing  to  retain  a school  must  show  this 
awareness  In  a positive  manner,  and  evidence  of  this  must 
appear  on  their  report. 

As  we  make  the  final  revisions  to  this  chapter  (May  11,  1971),  the 
school  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Archdiocese  reports  that  the  fate  of 
ten  schools  Is  still  In  doubt  and  that  decisions  concerning  numerous  other 
schools  In  the  archdiocese  will  have  to  be  reexamined  In  the  light  of  a 
recent  Indication  that  arare  religious  teachers  will  withdraw  their  services 
than  had  previously  been  assusMd.  Current  plans  call  for  the  closing  of 
20  Detroit  schools  out  of  a total  of  105  now  operating  and  for  the  curtail- 
ment of  programs  In  several  others,  with  a consequent  shift  of  about  6,8A0 
students  to  the  Detroit  public  schools.  An  additional  41  schools,  at  least. 
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EXHIBIT  B 


CATHOLIC  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  DETROIT’S  CRITERIA  FOR  CONTINUING  OPERATION 
OF  PARISH  OR  UTTER-PARISH  SCHOOLS:  JANUARY,  1971 


Each  parish  should  fill  out  the  reporting  foms  provided,  with  as 
much  detail  as  possible. 


I FINANCIAL  CRITERIA 


A.  Projection  of  the  Future 

1.  A three  year  financial  stability  should  be  projected. 

2.  10 - 12X  co&t  Increase  each  year  Is  reasonable. 

3.  How  are  these  Increases  to  be  net  at  the  parish  level? 

4.  This  year's  earglnal  operation  will  be  next  year's  deficit 
operation.  Look  carefully  at  this. 

5.  No  borrowing  will  be  permitted. 

6.  Deficits  encountered  In  fiscal  year  1971-72  will  be  an 
Indication  that  the  school  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1972. 


B.  A Reasonable  Amount  of  Money  Is  Provided  for  the  Parish  Program 

1.  A reasonable  amount  of  parish  subsidy  to  schools  would  be 
40X  of  total  parish  Income,  if  grade  or  high  school  only; 
55%  if  both  grade  and  high. 

2.  Parish  budget  should  indicate  reasonable  amounts  to  be 
spent  on: 

a)  Operation  of  church  and  rectory; 

b)  Religious  education; 

c)  Worship; 

d)  Christian  service  program; 

e)  Other. 


C.  The  Archdlocesm  Programs  which  indicate  a concern  for  those 
activities  not  directly  related  to  the  parish  should  remain  at 
the  present  level  of  support.  Included  here  would  be: 

1.  Diocesan  taxes; 

2.  ADF; 

3.  (Xitside  collections,  e.g.  American  Missions,  Catholic 


University,  etc 
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A.  Hunan  Daveloinnint. 

D.  A tan  year  achadula  of  raductlon  of  capital  Indabtadnaaa  nu.it 
be  ahovn» 

£,  Interest  paynanta  on  debta  nuat  ba  Included  In  total  budget* 


II  SERVICE  CRTTBRIA 


1.  Nunbar  of  school  aga  children; 

2.  Hunber  enrolled  In  Catholic  school; 

3.  NVnber  enrolled  in  public  school  religion  programs; 

A.  Number  of  fellies  In  pariah; 

5,  Nuhber  of  families  serviced  by  the  Catholic  sch^l; 

6.  Number  of  families  serviced  by  other  educational  efforts. 


B.  The  exi Stine  orogran  nust  be  a program  of  quality  education. 

1.  Curricultns  - Coaprehensive  curriculum  and  suitable  for  needs 
of  children. 

2.  Quality  teachers 

3.  Adequate  facilities  and  amterlals 

A.  Coi^etltive  with  modem  developments  in  education. 


Ill  THE  APOSTOLATB  OF  THE  CHURCH 


The  obligation  of  the  entire  diocese  to  the  poor  and  educationally 
sadvantaged  must  be  continued  in  some  manner.  We  will  not  allow 
irishes  to  continue  to  operate  schools,  if  at  the  s«  time  they 
low  little  or  no  concern  for  the  poor.  Therefore,  each  parish 
Lfihing  to  retain  a school  *ist  show  this  astransis  in  a positive 
inner,  and  evidence  of  this  nust  appear  on  their  report. 

Lens  follow;  although  a pariah  may  choose  some  other  plan,  if  they 

> desire. 


1.  A total  parish  comidtaent  to  a collection  during  Lent; 

2.  A significant  scholarship  program  for  the  poor; 

3.  A specific  grant  to  the  diocese  from  their  savings; 

4.  Those  parish  schools  which,  as  a matter  of  policy,  ch^se  to 
award  tuition  grants  in  whole  or  part  to  econoaic,  and/or 
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educationally  disadvantaged  children,  on  a basis  consistent  vith 
the  total  perish  incoaie,  would  be  credited  by  the  Archdiocese  as 
fulfilling  their  obligation,  providing  those  children  that  are 
accepted  are  wholly  integrated  into  the  school  and  its  various 
activities. 

5.  Parish  schools  aay  be  given  an  option  of  selecting  the  econosd.c 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  youngsters  that  they  wish  to 
sponsor  for  support  by  tuition  grants,  while  attending  a Catholic 
school  close  to  their  own  coaaunity.  The  ntasber  of  students  would 
be  consistent  with  the  financial  status  of  the  parish. 

6.  Parish  schools  aay  be  credited  if  they  are  instnasental  in 
attaining  corporate  funding  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
Catholic  schools,  providing  that  funding  is  for  general  operating 
purposes,  and  is  on  a long  range  tens  (3  year  ainlaun). 

7.  Parish  schools  nay  be  given  credit  if  t^ey  share  the  teaching 
tine  of  teachers  with  critical  skills,  which  are  needed  in 
educationally  disadvantaged  Catholic  schools,  providing  they  pay 
the  full  tlae  salary  for  these  teachers,  and  the  teachers  are 
accepted  by  the  recipient  school.  The  amount  of  credit  would  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shared  time. 

8.  Parish  schools  nay  be  given  credit  for  the  donation  of  equipsMnt, 
teaching  supplies,  etc.,  to  educationally  disadvantaged  schools, 
providing  this  equipment  and/or  supplies,  are  not  obsolete,  is 

in  good  working  condition,  meets  the  needs  of  the  recipient  school 
and  is  acceptable  to  than. 

9.  If  there  is  a need  for  shared  facilities  in  the  curriculum 
offerings  of  educationally  disadvantaged  Catholic  schools,  which 
are  available  in  Parish  schools,  and  these  facilities  are  readily 
accessible  and  accepted  by  the  school  serving  educationally 
disadvantaged  children,  their  use  nay  be  considered  as  a credit 
towards  the  obligation  of  that  parish. 


The  above  suggestions  would  not  be  a major  source  of  funding,  but 
would  be  a demonstration  of  the  awareness  of  the  parish  to  this 
problem. 


will  close  in  areas  of  the  archdiocese  outside  the  city  of  Detroit,  in 
I addition  to  numerous  program  cut-backs.  All  in  all,  officials  prophesy 

y' 

I that  at  least  22,780  Catholic  students  in  the  archdiocese  will  transfer 

i'j 

to  public  schools  in  the  fall  of  1971. 

An  earlier  estimate  placed  the  anticipated  total  student  loss  for 
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the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit  at  between  43,000  and  63,000.  One  prominent 
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Cachollc  school  leader  coonented  thac  all  these  estlisates  were  too  optlnls* 
tic  in  the  light  of  the  financial  dilemna  of  the  Detroit  Catholic  schools. 

He  said  archdiocesan  enrollment  could  drop  by  as  much  as  83,000  at  the  end 
of  the  1970-71  school  year.  If  so,  that  would  bring  the  state-wide  loss 
for  Catholic  schools  alone  to  105,000  students  in  a single  year  (A9  per  cent 
of  the  21A,000  students  currently  enrolled)!  This  possibility  is  under- 
lined by  our  most  recent  inquiries  (in  Kay,  1971),  which  suggest  that 
laorale  within  the  Catholic  school  systea  in  Michigan,  which  had  sunk  to 
alarming  depths  by  the  time  of  the  March  and  April  interviews,  is  continuing 
to  deteriorate  rapidly.  If  few  Catholics  believe  the  system  can  be  salvaged, 
few  will  be  prompted  to  try. 

During  the  present  school  year  (1970-71),  the  Detroit  Archdiocese  is 
providing  a subsidy  of  $1,700,000  to  keep  21  inner-city  Catholic  schools 
open.  All  inner-city  parishes  in  Detroit,  we  are  informed,  now  have  defi- 
cits of  at  least  $100,000  each.  For  an  indefinite  period,  the  three 
vicariates  (subdivisions  of  the  archdiocese)  in  which  these  inner-city 
schools  are  located  have  been  promised  an  annual  -/chdiocesan  subsidy  of 
$210,000  each,  and  have  been  asked  to  plan  accordingly.  Many  Catholic 
schools  outside  the  inner  city  have  pledged  that  they  will  help  raise  this 
money  in  response  to  Cardinal  Dearden's  stipulation  that  if  schools  for 
the  poor  are  allowed  to  close,  all  Catholic  schools  must  close.  Some 
Catholic  schools  are  "adopting"  students  from  adjoining  poor  parishes  that 
close  their  schools,  and  are  providing  tuition-free  instruction  to  then. 

Some  schools  are  recruiting  poor  children  in  significant  numbers  (on 
scholarships)  from  otjtside  the  parish.  Some  parishes  are  paying  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  schools  operated  by  impoverished  churches. 
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In  one  of  the  above-nentloned  inner-city  vicerietee,  to  illuitretc 
the  plani  that  have  been  sede,  three  achoolt  will  be  kept  open  in  piece  of 
the  lix  (five  eleiMntery  end  one  eecondery)  nov  operated.  A nongraded 
priaery  echool  will  be  aeintained  in  one  locetion*  5 through  9 vill 

be  taught  in  the  building  now  ueed  aa  a high  achool,  and  ell  of  the  firet 
nine  gredea  will  be  housed  in  another  location.  The  last  three  yeara  of 
high  school  will  be  abandoned.  Same  students  in  these  grades  will  b«  able 
to  transfer  to  another  Catholic  hi^  school  about  two  miles  away.  Another 
vicariate,  now  running  6 elementary  schools  nnd  two  high  schools,  will 
maintain  only  one  centrally  located  elementary  school  and  one  high  school. 
It  vill  ettampt  to  sell  a high  school  building  erected  only  four  years  ago. 

The  top  education  official  of  the  Michigan  Catholic  Conference 
estismtes  that  Catholic  school  enrollment  in  the  state  will  eventually 
stabilise  at  around  120,000  students.  Other  Catholic  leaders  predict 
larger  losses.  There  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  many  Catholic  officials, 
though  badly  shaken  by  setbacks,  are  still  too  optimistic.  Many  seem  to 
feel  that  tuition  increases  agreed  upon  by  patrons  will  help  considerably 
CO  keep  the  schools  out  of  debt.  But  patrons  could  reduce  their  donations 
to  the  church  to  coi^ensate  for  the  Increased  school  fees,  thus  leaving  the 
fiscal  status  of  the  parish  as  a whole  exactly  where  it  was  before  tuitions 
were  increased. 

Many  Intervieweee  testi^  to  a widespread  uncertainty  and  instability, 
particularly  in  Catholic  schools.  Much  planning  for  future  experimentation 
has  been  dropped.  Teachers,  adhdnistrators,  and  patrons  seem  disconsolate. 
Lay  teachers,  believing  they  may  lose  their  positions  before  long,  are 
likely  to  grasp  the  first  attractive  alternative  that  cones  along. 
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Religlou*  p«r*onn«l  ■•king  pUn»  to  •hlft  into  oth«r  church  enterpriaeo. 
Paronta  who  in  normal  tinaa  would  have  enrolled  their  children  in  Catholic 
achoola  at  the  beginning  of  the  elementary  or  aecondary  gradea  are  often 
deciding  that,  since  the  achoola  may  not  leat  rery  long,  it  ia  bettor  to 
let  the  child  begin  edjuating  to  public  education  at  once,  rather  than 
aubjecting  him  to  a trenafer  in  the  near  future.  Ewan  idiere  there  ia  a 
demand  for  Catholic  achoola,  aa  in  some  suburba  to  which  Cetholica  have 
recently  noved,  no  one  ia  in  a aood  to  erect  the  neceaaery  buildinga. 
numerous  «eai»er8  of  diocesan  school  staffs  seem  jittery  and  depressed. 

Under  these  conditions,  almost  anything  can  happen. 

Even  before  Proposal  C passed.  Catholic  leaders  were  giving  serious 
thought  to  the  idea  of  transferring  title  end  control  of  the  parochial 
schools  froe  the  church  to  local  corporations  whose  trustees  would  be 
elected  by  parents,  a system  utilised  by  the  Calvinist  schools  for  many 
years.  (This  idea  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  X of  Volume  I.)  The 
hope  la  that  the  shift  would  stimulate  a greater  sense  of  parental  respon- 

7 Z 

aibility  for  supporting  the  schools,  and  might  facilitate  the  provision 
of  public  aid  in  the  future,  though  practically  no  hope  is  entertained  any 
more  for  obtaining  assistance  at  the  state  level,  at  least  within  the 
forseeable  future. 

Calvinist  leaders  predict  that  their  schools  will  experience  a 
continuing  thou^  minor  decline  in  enrollment  and  in  the  process  will 
became  more  exclusive  socio-econoaically,  unless  ease  fom  of  public  assis- 
tance is  provided.  Though  the  majority  of  patrons  in  Calvinist  schools 
enjoy  at  least  modestly  adequate  incoims,  many  families  are  making  large 
payments  on  homes,  automobiles,  and  other  possessions  and  consequently  have 
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btcn  affected  leverely  by  the  recent  economic  receaslon.  It  is  estineted 
that  the  Calvinist  schools  in  Michigan  hava  been  losing  approxiaately  2 
per  cent  of  their  total  anrollaent  each  yaar  for  the  last  four  years  or  so* 
Thus  far,  they  have  rasisted  shared  tins  as  a possible  partial  solution 
to  the  financial  dilMoas,  but  in  the  ^Mrds  of  one  leader,  "it  a^y  becone 
necessary  in  the  future*"  The  Grand  Bnpids  Christian  School  Association, 
for  exai^le,  a unit  that  operates  7 elelMntary  schools,  5 junior  high 
schools,  and  2 senior  high  schools,  anticipates  a cuvulativa  deficit  of 
$300,000  as  of  August,  1971,  of  which  $190,000  is  being  incurred  during  the 
current  school  year. 

Our  Calvinist  interviewees  esiphasited  that  they  were  eager  to  becone 
involved  in  the  education  of  disadvantaged  youngsters,  but  could  afford 
little  of  this  under  current  conditions.  Their  Oakdale  Elementary  School 
in  Grand  Rapids,  with  a student  body  9 per  cent  black  and  nearly  4 per  cent 
Cuban,  reportedly  has  generated  snich  enthusiasm  anong  church  people  in  the 
state.  Some  $20,000  is  now  being  invested  in  a new  learning  center  at 
Oakdale  which  will  be  operated,  in  cooperation  with  Calvin  College, 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  blacks  and  Spanish-Aaiericans. 

There  is  apparently  no  iasedlate  danger  of  a large  enrollment  drop- 
off in  Michigan  schools  operated  by  the  Lutheran  Church— Missouri  Synod. 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a very  small  decline,  less  than  1 per  cent 
per  year,  virtually  the  first  enrollment  loss  in  recent  memory  (see 
Table  19).  X.eaders  report,  however,  that  the  constituency  of  the  Lutheran 
schools  is  changing.  The  percentage  of  Lutherans  in  the  state  is  dropping, 
and  the  proportion  of  school-age  children  in  Lutheran  churches  who  are 
sent  to  Lutheran  schools  is  declining,  but  the  schools  are  holding  the  total 
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•nrollntnt  almost  stoady  by  anrolllng  mora  non-Lutharans , particularly  in 
city  schools.  Tha  ralatlvo  anrollmant  stability  is  also  a function  of 
au>di€icatlons  in  church  policies  with  respect  to  tha  financing  of  parochial 
schools.  At  one  time,  all  Lutheran  elementary  and  secondary  schools  irere 
funded  by  local  churches  entirely  (with  only  very  limited  services  provided 
at  district  and  national  levels).  Now  the  Michigan  District  is  granting 
about  $18,000  a year  in  subsidies  to  an  all-black  school  in  Detroit.  There 
are  indirect  subsidies  to  nany  small  Lutheran  schools,  for  the  district 
helps  support  the  parishes  as  a whole,  thus  suking  it  possible  for  the  parishes 
to  aiaintain  schools  and  other  services  that  could  not  otherwise  be  under- 
written. 


TABLE  19 

RECENT  ENROLLMENT  TRENDS  IN  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH— MISSOURI  SYNOD 


O 
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Elementary  Schools 
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1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Schools 

117 

117 

117 

115 

113 

) 

Enrol Inent 

18,826 

18,968 

18,766 

18,741 

18,547 

> 

Teachers 

676 

686 

698 

713 

719 

A 

High  Schools 

Schools 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Enrol loent 

1,238 

1,296 

1,303 

1,304 

1,315 

j 

Teachers 

61 

63 

65 

68 

69 

:r 

X 

Totals 

• 

3 

Schools 

119 

119 

119 

117 

115 

Enrollment 

20,064 

20,264 

20,069 

20,045 

19,862 

Teachers 

737 

749 

763 

781 

788 
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- Within  8 Cew  years,  hovavar,  sanous  problaas  aay  be  anticipated  in 
! Lutheran  education,  largely  because  the  willingness  of  nost  teachers  in 
‘ these  schools  to  work  for  reaaineration  grossly  out  of  proportion  to  public 
I school  salaries  is  expected  to  wane,  according  to  officials,  just  as  it 

I • 

I has  done  in  Catholic  schools  and  elsewhere.  The  oedian  salary  for  a newly 

I 

i- 

; graduated,  fully  certified  teacher  in  Michigan's  Lutheran  schools  at  present 
I is  approxisMtely  $5,300.  No  educational  official  in  the  entire  district 
[ flakes  a salary  above  $12,000.  When  the  practice  of  requiring  teachers  and 
administrators  to  subsidize  the  system  breaks  down,  drastic  expenditure 
i increases  will  be  necessitated.  That  crisis  will  probably  be  intensified 

r 

\ by  the  demands  of  wonen  teachers,  %rho  now  are  paid  considerably  less  than 
I male  teachers  with  equal  qualifications.  Feauiles  comprise  approximately 

I 

I 50  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force. 

I Thoii^  no  one  mentioned  the  possibility  explicitly,  we  suspect  that 

f 

I 

I Calvinist  and  Lutheran  school  leaders  in  the  state  are  hoping  that  the 

I possibility  for  public  support  will  be  brighter  five  or  six  years  from  now, 

I 

I after  public  disenchantment  with  public  schools  has  intensified,  after  nost 

I Catholic  ;chools  (the  objects  of  the  most  intense  prejudice)  have  dis- 

i 

I appeared,  and  after  the  Catholic  schools  that  remain  are  run  by  local  cor* 

I porations  of  parents  rather  than  the  church.  Part  of  the  long-range  strategy 
nay  be  to  outlast  the  Catholic  schools,  weathering  the  storm  until  conditions 
becone  more  favorable,  thimerous  infonants  have  mentioned  that  the  direct 
connection  between  Qithollc  schools  and  churches  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
serious  impediment  to  parochiaid  In  Michigan. 

Nonpublic  schoolmen  at  high  levels  in  the  state  generally  claimed, 
as  did  some  public  schoolmen  and  legislators,  that  a great  deal  of  bitterness 
had  been  generated  toward  public  schoolmen  among  Catholics  and  other  patrons 
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of  nonpublle  schools  by  ths  esapsisn  avr  Propoisl  C.  It  vss  sppsrsntly 
obvious  thst  public  school  tsschsrs  and  adainiitrators  vara  spaarhssdint 
tha  affort  to  outlaw  all  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  Lawsakars  «dion  wa 
intarviavedt  along  with  savsral  othar  individuals  vail  acquaintad  with 
conditions  in  Lansing,  agratd  that  tha  public  school  lobby  apparacvtly 
sacriflcsd  its  chancas  to  aehiava  iaportant  public  school  rafotms,  at  laast 
in  tha  short  run,  by  tha  all-out  effort  to  outlsv  parochial  school  assis- 
tanca.  On  Saptaabar  30,  1969,  a spacial  cosadssion  as tablishad  by  tha 
govamor  had  racoaandad  a ssrias  of  aducatlonsl  policias,  aost  o£  which 
had  long  bean  advocated  by  public  school  leaders  (tha  tuin  racosaandations 
are  reproduced  in  Appendix  F).  Included  in  the  package,  however,  vss  a 
plea  for  direct  assistance  to  nonpublic  schools  in  Michigan.  In  the 
perception  of  many  infonaants,  tha  tiaa  vas  ripe  for  legislative  ansctaant 
of  tha  entire  package.  Rowevar,  officials  of  tha  Michigan  Education  Associ- 
ation and  other  proainent  public  school  spbkaanen  reportedly  "saroed  in" 
on  an  affort  to  defeat  parochiaid  and  in  tha  process  lost  their  chance  to 
obtain  nunerous  reforas  they  had  dasumded  for  years.  Since  astinates  indi- 
cate that  at  least  a 3 par  cent  state  incona  tax  would  be  required  to  finance 
the  refoxB  package,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  without  backing  fron  a 
broadly  based  coalition.  Fro-parochiaid  legislators,  angry  concerning  the 
prosdnance  of  public  school  lobbyists  in  tha  passage  of  Proposal  C,  now 
would  be  exceedingly  reluctant  to  support  tha  rest  of  tha  ra£ox«  package. 

Soaa  lawnakars  purportedly  vara  furious  with  the  Michigan  Education  Associ- 
ation, even  before  the  Proposal  C caaqiaign,  because  of  arm-twisting  that 
occurred  while  the  "putchase-of-secular-services"  law  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  anger  of  Catholics  and  other  patrons  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the 
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w«k«  of  Proposition  C was  probably  daapsnsd  by  a prass  ralaaaa  publiahad 
by  navspapars  throughout  tha  stata,  froa  an  official  of  tha  Michigan  affil- 
iate of  tha  AaMricaa  CiTil  Libartias  Union.  Thu  official  flung  down  tha 
following  stridant  challanga:  **Io  thoaa  tax-hungry  clargyaan  idio  fonaad  an 
alliance  with  unprinciplad  politicians  to  Jaa  rapaatad  parochiaid  aaesuras 
through  tha  legislature  and  who,  during  this  caapaign,  have  thraatanad  to 
close  thair  religious  schools  and  *duap*  st«*dants  into  tha  public  schools, 
vs  SS7,  'Don't  Just  talk  about  it,  DO 

Soaa  Catholic  leaders  say  they  are  'hqrstifiad"  concerning  tha  singla- 
ainded  passion  with  which  public  educators  caapaigned  to  defeat  all  varieties 
of  parochiaid,  direct  and  indirect.  Virutally  all  intarvieveas  acknowledge 
that  Catholics  in  Michigan  have  generally  supported  public  school  referenda 
in  recent  years.  Politicians  froa  predoainantly  Catholic  areas  hi^  indicated 
their  willingness  to  support  the  governor's  refora  package  for  education. 
Suddenly,  it  seeaed,  public  schoolswtn  turned  with  a vengeance  on  their 
Catholic  friends,  taking  such  drastic  action  that  auch  of  the  Catholic  school 
syttaa  seeaed  dooaed. 

The  air  of  disillusionaant  with  public  education  is  also  partly 
fueled  by  the  perception  of  soae  well  placed  observers  that  the  Michigan 
Education  Association  cold- Mouldered  the  gevemor's  refom  package  because 
it  included  a statewide  educational  evaluation  prograa,  apparently  an  initial 
step  toward  acquiring  data  by  aeans  of  which  public  schools  could  be  held 
accountable*  Apparently  a good  nuid>ar  of  school  adnlnistrators  announced 
that  they  would  refuse  to  release  the  necessary  data.  In  the  words  of  one 
education  raporter,  public  laadars  said,  "It  is  nona  of  your  dsswi  businass* 

Va  know  how  to  run  the  schools!"  Even  the  most  stable,  thoughtful  parents 
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were  beconlng  angry,  several  interviewees  said,  because  they  saw  teachers 
as  "featherbedding,"  striking  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  adalnlstrators 
as  lacking  "guts"  In  matters  of  discipline,  and  violence  as  being  allowed 
to  take  over  In  urban  schools. 

Several  interviewees  insisted  that  public  educators  had  seen  Proposal  C 
as  an  opportunity  to  obliterate  all  forms  of  co^ietltlon  and  thus  to  acquire 
^InMr  control  of  state  educational  policy.  The  tighter  monopoly  would  be 
a major  bargaining  advantage  to  the  teachers*  union.  Parents  who  previously 
were  able  to  take  their  children  elsewhere  In  response  to  programs  they 
disliked  would  now  have  to  accept  whatever  instruction  public  educators 
thought  best. 

Most  nonpublic  school  officials  with  a state-wide  or  metropolis-wide 

m • 

perspective  said  the  aftermath  of  Proposal  C was  being  felt  draoMtlcaily  at 
the  local  level  In  the  form  of  repeated  turndowns  of  public  school  mlllage 
and  bond  Issue  referenda.  In  Bay  City,  th^  pointed  out,  where  approxizsately 
37  per  cent  of  all  school  children  currently  are  enrolled  In  notqiubllc 
schools,  a public  school  referendum  was  rejected  during  March,  1971,  by  a 
margin  of  four  to  one.  At  approxlsutely  the  sane  time  a similar  defeat  was 
experienced  in  Crosse  Point,  where  approximately  50  per  cent  of  students  are 
In  nonpublic  schools,  though  Crosse  Point  has  had  a reputation  of  "always" 
giving  the  public  schools  the  support  they  request.  In  Crand  Rapids,  where 
a referendum  was  pending  when  our  Interviews  were  held,  some  Informants 
said  behind-the-scenes  pressure  was  being  put  on  the  public  school  board  to 
purchase  an  empty  but  almost  new  Catholic  high  school  building  as  a way  of 
persuading  Catholics  to  vote  favorably. 

Ihinerous  spokesMn  for  nonpublic  schools  spoke  bitterly  of  public 
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school  leaders  who  held  victory  cslebretlons  when  Propossl  C passed,  but 
Just  a few  days  later  visited  Catholic  priests  and  Lutheran  pastors  to  ask 
for  support  in  connection  with  pending  oillage  and  bond  issue  caapalgns. 

As  several  leaders  put  it.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  school  patrons 
were  looking  forward  to  drastically  Increased  educational  costs  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  were  planning  to  "conserve  their  resources"  by  withholding 
money  from  the  public  schools e 

When  we  conducted  interviews  among  local  school  officials,  however, 
a somewhat  different  picture  emerged.  The  recent  defeat  of  public  school 
mlllage  referenda  seemed  more  clearly  attributable  to  the  resistance  of 
citizens,  at  the  end  of  a recession,  to  continued  Increases  In  local  taxes. 
Mlllage  Increases  seemed  twice  onerous  because  real  estate  valuations  had 
recently  been  raised  considerably.  Many  families  were  still  In  difficulty 
as  a result  of  the  strike  at  General  Motors.  Much  of  the  anger  of  Catholics 
who  were  losing  their  schools  was  being  directed  at  each  other,  rather  than 
at  public  officials.  Catholics  were  hurt  to  discover  the  antagonism  of 
Michigan  citizens  toward  parochial  schools,  but  were  even  more  frustrated 
to  witness  a heavy  vote  in  favor  of  Proposal  C In  predominantly  Catholic 
areas  of  the  state.  Many  Catholics  openly  accused  Cardinal  Dearden  and 
other  leaders  of  Inept  tactics  during  the  election  campaign,  of  not  really 
trying  to  find  funds  to  keep  more  schools  open,  and  of  diverting  too  much 
money  to  Inner-city  parishes.  Many  Catholics  condemned  fellow  church  members 
who  helped  pass  Proposal  C.  In  an  interview,  a nun  broke  down  in  tears  four 
times,  stating  as  if  in  unbelief,  "Some  of  our  own  people  voted  against  us!" 
It  was  as  If  the  recent  decade  or  so  of  disagreement  within  parishes  over 
the  value  of  Catholic  schools  had  reached  a strident  climax.  Some  Catholics 
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v«re  using  Proposal  C to  gat  rid  of  the  parochial  schools  that  had  coosusMd 
so  much  parish  revenue  while  serving  only  a ninority  of  families  in  the 
parish. 

These  times  were  hard,  a few  Catholic  leaders  said,  but  at  least  the 
issue  was  being  laid  to  rest.  Now  the  church  could  get  on  with  the  business 
of  creating  mechanisms  that  would  benefit  all  Catholics,  not  merely  those 
who  had  patronized  parochial  schools.  Now  acerbic  arguments  over  the  local 
Catholic  school  could  cease,  allowing  wounds  to  heal.  No  one  suggested 
that  the  dying  schools  might  be  resurrected  In  the  future. 

Some  well-informed  respondents  (e.g. , newspaper  reporters)  state  that 
more  responsibility  for  the  defeat  of  public  school  referenda  must  be 
assigned  to  the  allegedly  slipshod  way  In  which  such  referenda  are  handled 
and  to  general  disaffection  with  public  schools  In  Michigan.  As  one  re- 
porter put  It,  too  many  public  school  administrators  try  to  run  a "sneak 
campaign"  by  picking  an  obscure  date  for  a referendum,  "getting  the  teachers 
out  In  lockstep  to  vote  and  bring  In  their  friends,"  and  propagandizing 
parents  through  their  children.  Then,  when  the  referendum  falls,  "they 
blame  the  Catholics."  But  In  the  long  run,  this  man  eiq>hasized,  the  odds 
are  with  the  public  schools.  Administrators  simply  try  again  and  again  to 
obtain  a favorable  vote.  Eventually  their  oppcsers  become  fatigued  and 
the  measure  passes. 

The  results  of  the  passage  of  Proposal  C will  also  be  felt  In  the 
form  of  public  school  expenditures  occasioned  by  the  accelerated  transfer 
of  students  from  nonpublic  schools  at  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year  (1971-72).  When  we  interviewed  the  official  In  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Education  who,  according  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  most  likely  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  impact  on  public 


•ehoola,  v wars  Inforaad  that,  all  public  aehool  dlatricta  in  tha  atata, 

•o  ft-r  aa  ha  knaw,  would  ba  abla  to  aumaga  tha  changa-ovar  without  aarioua 
difficulty,  partly  bacauaa  of  tha  effacta  of  tha  racant  birth-rata  dadina. 

So  far  as  we  could  datamine,  ha  was  antiraly  unapprisad  of  tha  problems 
(described  below)  faced  by  the  Detroit  public  schools*  ((hie  Detroit  official 
accused  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  of  being  unaware  that  Detroit 
was  in  the  State  of  Michigan.)  This  situation  obviously  does  not  augur  well 
for  revenue  sharing  programs  that  leave  the  apportlotsnent  of  federal  funds 
up  to  the  states. 

The  Governor  of  Michigan  Is  probably  more  cognizant  than  his  educational 
leaders  of  the  special  needs  of  Detroit.  At  least  he  has  proposed  (In 
Senate  Bill  No.  107  and  House  Bill  No.  4249)  a program  of  "impact  aid"  that 
would  help  the  metropolis  to  a limited  extent  as  It  grapples  with  the 
problem  of  parochial- school  closures.  Officials  of  the  state  Budget  Division 
are  assuming  an  Influx  of  75,000  students  from  nonpublic  schools  to  public 
.schools  In  the  fall  of  1971,  the  bulk  of  the  transfer  to  occur  in  the 
general  area  of  Detroit.  The  governor  is  proposing  that  $24  million  be 
appropriated  to  help  public  schools  acconnodate  the  shift.  If  the  proposal 
is.. adopted  by  the  legislature,  each  public  school  district  will  receive  a 
special  state  grant  of  $305  for  every  transferee  from  nonpublic  schools  be- 
yond the  number  of  transferees  (estimated  by  a special  formula)  that  could 
have  been  anticipated  in  "normal"  times.  Interestingly,  the  $24  million 
estimat^^d  as  the  cost  of  this  impact-aid  program  Is  exactly  $2  million  more 
than  the  estimated  first-year  cost  ($22  million)  of  the  "purchase- of -secular- 
services"  law  outlawed  by  the  passage  of  Proposal  C. 

In  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit,  several  Informants  predicted  that  the 

closing  of  some  Catholic  schools  would  doom  the  affected  neighborhoods  to 
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bceom  «ll-bl«ck  in  o «hort  Ungth  of  tl««,  for  nraiy  poronti  could  «ov« 

32 

away  rather  Chan  pazmlt  their  children  to  attend  the  local  public  ichoola. 

In  one  Grand  Rapids  pariah  that  will  probably  lote  its  Catholic  school  as 
of  Junst  1971,  the  ntnnber  of  offering  envelopes  being  turned  in  to  the  church 
collections  has  dropped  froo  2,900  to  400  over  the  past  few  years,  for 
most  former  members  have  gone  to  suburbia.  Under  conditions  like  this,  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  parochial  schools  without  sizeable  public  assis- 
tance. 

Parochial  school  cut-backs  in  Detroit  will  affect  the  public  schools 
most  severely  in  the  form  of  an  Immediate  need  for  new  classrooms  In 
numerous  schools,  though  the  necessity  of  providing  additional  teachers  will 
also  be  very  expensive.  In  this  respect,  Detroit  public  school  officials 
exhibited  a puzzling  change  of  tune  during  the  present  study.  In  our  first 
lengthy  interview  with  several  high  officials  identified  by  the  general 
superintendent  as  knowing  about  the  topic,  we  were  informed  that  problems 
occasioned  by  parochial  school  closings  in  several  areas  of  the  city  would 

I 

be  "impossible."  One  official  cited  numerous  figures  from  an  in-house  study 
of  the  topic,  showing  there  was  a marked  tendency  for  anticipated  Catholic 
school  closures  and  cut -backs  (figures  on  these  closures  and  cut-backs  were 
provided  to  the  public  schools  by  the  Detroit  Archdiocese)  to  occur  in 
areas  where  public  schools  were  already  overcrowded  to  a serious  extent. 

The  official  quoted  the  study  as  concluding,  in  connection  with  a certain 
area  of  Detroit,  that  the  only  solution  in  sight  was  to  "pray  that  the 
Catholic  schools  don't  close."  The  official  promised  to  try  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  supply  us  with  a copy  of  the  study  so  we  could  include  the 
pertinent  data  in  the  present  report. 


lll!S3 

A f«w  w«ikt  Uttr,  how«v«r,  D«troit  public  tchool  offieiclt  b«g«n 
Infornlng  th«  prait  that  Catholic  school  closings  could  bs  handled  with 
littla  dlfficulv.y.^^  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  nuaber  of  students  in- 
volved was  not  unusually  large  for  the  city  as  a whole » but  nothing  was  salJ 
about  the  fact,  innphasised  in  our  earlier  interview,  that  the  greatest  in- 
flux of  students  would  be  felt  In  areas  where  public  schools  were  already 
operating  beyond  capacity.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  refused  access  to 
the  above-mentioned  study  on  the  grounds  that  it  la  "incomplete."  We  sus- 
pect that  Detroit  public  school  officials  are  inaccurately  minimizing  the 
difficulties  they  will  face  in  the  fall  of  1971.^^  The  data  quoted  in  the 
first  interview  were  dramatic  and  unequivocal. 

To  make  the  situation  more  bleak,  officials  of  the  Detroit  Arch- 
diocese say  their  experience  with  leasing  their  buildings  to  public  agencies 
has  been  so  discouraging  that  they  are  not  willing  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

If  Detroit  public  educators  want  to  use  abandoned  Catholic  school  buildings, 
they  may  have  to  purchase  them.  Since  the  Detroit  public  schools  already 
are  facing  a deficit  of  $29  million  dollars,  have  dismissed  192  "emergency 
substitutes  in  regular  positions,"  and  have  eliminated  several  programs  for 
lack  of  money,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  funds  for  additions! 
buildings  can  be  found,  particularly  since  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Education  seems  unaware  of  the  problem. 
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^Donald  A.  Erickson,  "Nonpublic  Schools  in  Michigan,"  In  J,  Alan 
Thomas,  School  Finance  and  Equal  Opportunity  In  Michigan  (X^nalng,  Mich.: 
Michigan  Department  of  Education,  1968),  pp.  209-291. 

^The  figures  were  derived  in  1966-67  from  the  Michigan  D<^tpartfflent  of 
Education.  At  the  present  time  (April,  1971),  however,  the  department  reports 
a different  figure  for  1966-67  : 353,444,  almost  15,000  more  than  the  earlier 
estimate.  The  most  recent  estimate  is  taken  from  a letter  from  Robert 
Hornberger,  Director,  Department  Services  Division,  Michigan  Department  of 
Education,  dated  April  26,  1971. 

^The  figure  is  somewhat  inflated  in  one  sense,  since  some  schools 
within  these  groups  would  be  likely  to  refuse  state  aid,  but  deflated  in 
another  sense,  since  some  schools  outside  these  groups  (e.g.,  Jewish  day 
schools)  would  be  likely  to  accept  the  aid. 

^See  "The  Social  and  Religious  Sources  of  the  Crisis  in  Catholic 
Schools','  Volume  II  in  the  present  series. 

5see  Donald  A.  Erickson,  Crisis  in  Illinois  Nonpublic  Schools  (Spring- 
field,  111.:  Eliunentary  and  Secondary  Nonpublic  Schools  Study  Comnission, 

State  of  Illinois,  1971),  p.  9-14. 

^In  addition,  it  was  possible  to  infer  a barrier  to  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools  from  the  following  statement  in  Article  IX,  Section  11:  "There  shall 
be  established  a state  school  aid  fund  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
aid  to  school  districts,  higher  education,  and  school  employees*  retire- 
ment systems,  as  provided  by  law." 

^Mlch.  Stats.  Ann.,  § 15.3622  Auxillar^r  services  for  children  attending 
non-public  schools;  use  of  state  funds;  rules  and  regulations.^  Sec.  622. 
Vfhenever  the  board  of  education  of  a school  district  provides  any  of  the 
auxiliary  services  specified  In  this  section  to  any  of  its  resident  children 
In  attendance  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  grades.  It  shall  provide  the 
same  auxiliary  services  on  an  equal  basis  to  school  children  in  attendance 
In  the  elementary  and  high  school  grades  at  non-public  schools.  The  board 
of  education  may  use  state  school  aid  funds  of  the  district  to  pay  for  such 
auxiliary  ser/ices.  Such  auxiliary  services  shall  include  health  and  nursing 
services  and  examinations;  street  crossing  guards  services;  national  defense 
education  act  testing  services;  speech  correction  services;  visiting  teacher 
services  for  delinquent  and  disturbed  children;  school  diagnostician  services 
for  all  mentally  handicapped  children;  teacher  consultant  services  for 
mentally  handicapped  or  emotionally  disturbed  children;  remedial  reading; 
and  such  other  services  as  may  be  determined  by  the  legislature.  Such 
auxiliary  services  shall  be  provided  in  acf^ordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  state  board  of  education  in  accordance  with  Act 
No.  88  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1943,  as  amended,  being  sections  24.71  to  24.80 
of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1948,  and  subject  to  Act  No.  197  of  the  Public  Acts 
of  1952,  as  amended,  being  sections  24.101  to  24.110  of  the  Compiled  Laws 
of  1948.  (CL  ’48,  § 340.622.) 
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§1^  .3590  (1)  PityMnt  for  tr«niport«tioni  nonpublic  cchool  •tudcnts;  dt«- 
t«nc»  and  routaa.  .1  Sac.  590a.  Any  achool  dlatrlec  transporting  or  paying 
for  transportation  of  any  of  its  rastdant  pupils,  axcapt  santally  and 
physically  handicapped  children  under  section  774  of  this  act,  or  children 
enrolled  in  special  education  classes,  shall  transport  or  pay  for  the  trans* 
portation  of  every  resident  child  in  the  elesentary  and  high  school  grades 
for  whom  the  school  district  is  eligible  to  receive  an  allotment  from  the 
school  aid  fund  for  transportation  pursuant  to  section  11  of  Act  No.  312  of 
the  Public  Acts  of  1957,  as  amended,  attending  either  the  public  or  the 
nearest  state  approved  nonpublic  school  available  to  which  nonpublic  school 
the  child  Is  eligible  to  be  admitted,  in  the  school  district,  without 
charge  to  the  resident  child,  his  parents,  guardian  or  person  standing  in 
loco  parentis  to  the  child.  No  school  district  shall  be  required  to  trans- 
port or  pay  for  transportation  of  any  resident  child  living  within  1^ 
miles,  by  nearest  traveled  route,  to  the  public  or  state  approved  nonpublic 
school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  No  school  district  shall  be  required  to 
transport  or  pay  for  the  transportation  of  any  resident  child  attending  a 
nonpublic  school  who  lives  In  an  area  less  than  1^  miles  from  a public  school 
in  which  public  school  children  are  not  transported,  except  that  the  school 
district  shall  be  required  to  transport  or  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
such  resident  child  from  the  public  school  within  such  area  to  the  nonpublic 
school  he  attends.  The  state  approved  nonpublic  school  is  defined  as  one 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  Act.  No.  302  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1921, 
being  sections  388.551  to  388.558  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1948.  (Cl  '48, 

§ 340.590a.) 

§ 15.3390(2)  Transportation  to  nonpublic  schools  outside  district.^  Sec. 

590b.  No  school  district  shall  be  required  to  transport  or  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  resident  children  to  state  approved  nonpublic  schools 
located  outside  the  district  unless  the  school  district  transports  any  of 
Its  resident  children,  other  than  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children 
under  section  774  of  this  act  or  children  enrolled  In  special  education 
classes,  to  public  schools  located  outside  the  district,  in  which  case  the 
school  district  shall  transport  or  pay  for  the  transportation  of  resident 
children  attending  a state  approved  nonpublic  school  at  least  to  the  distance 
of  the  public  schools  located  outside  the  district  to  which  the  district 
transports  resident  children  and  in  the  same  general  direction.  (CL  '48, 

§ 340.590b.) 

§ 15.3591  Contracting  to  furnish  transportation  for  nonresident  pupils. J 
Sec.  591.  The  board  of  any  school  district  may  enter  into  a contract  with 
any  other  district  or  with  private  individuals  to  furnish  transportation  for 
nonresident  pupils  attending  public  [and  state  approved  nonpublic[j  schools 
located  within  such  district  or  In  other  districts.  In  no  event  may  the 
price  paid  for  such  transportation  be  less  than  the  actual  cost  thereof  to 
the  district  furnishing  the  same.  (CL  '48,  § 340.591.) 

§ 15.3592  Transportation  to  nonpublic  schools;  limitation.^  Sec.  592.  ^ 
Children  attending  [^public  and  the  nearest  state  approved  nonpublic  school 
available,  to  which  nonpublic  school  the  child  may  be  admitted,]!  shall  be 
transported  along  the  regular  routes^  (as  determined  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  public  and  state  approved  nonpublic  schools.  Transportation  to 
public  and  the  nearest  state  approved  nonpublic  school  located  within  or 
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outsid«  th«  dlatrict  Co  which  nonpobllc  achool  tho  child  la  ollilhlo  Co  b« 
adadCCad  aholl  bo  provided  In  accordonco  with  niloa  and  ragulaClona  pro* 
antlgaCad  by  cha  auparlncandanc  of  public  InaCnicClon,  which  nilaa  ahall 
noc  raqulro  cha  CranaporCaCloo  or  paymanc  for  CranaporCaClon  for  nonpubllc 
achool  chlldran  on  daya  whan  public  achool  children  ara  not  CransporCadJ]  4 
NoChlnf  concalnad  In  Chia  (ac^  ahall  ba  consCruad  to  raqulro  or  parmlc 
CranaporCaClon  of  puplla  Co  a#i[aCaCo  approved  nonpubllc  3 achool  aCCandlng 
In  cha  elamanCary  gradoa  where  auch  CranaporCaClon  la  fumlahed  by  cha  dla- 
CrlcC  for  high  achool  pwlla  only,  nor  Co  require  or  pezmlC  cha  Cranapor- 
CaClon of  puplla  Co  a 4 [aCaCa  approved  nonpubllcj  achool  aCCandlng  Cha  high 
achool  gradea  where  such  CranaporCaClon  la  furnlahed  by  che  dlaCrlcC  for 
eleoenCary  puplla  only.  All  vehicles  used  for  Che  CranaporCaClon  of  children 
shall  be  adequaCe  and  of  ample  capaclCy.  (CL  *48,  § 340.592.) 

Q 

John  L.  Gaffney,  ParClclpaClon  of  Michigan  CaChollc  School  Children 
In  Federal  and  SCaCe  Programs.  1965-66  (Lansing,  Mich. ; Michigan  CaChollc 
Conference,  1966). 

^Ibld. 

^Qlbld.  The  esClmated  dollar  value  of  parClclpaClon  was  based  upon  an 
average  expendlCure  of  $45  per  child  ChroughouC  Che  sCaCe. 

11  "Preliminary  Summary  of  Che  1967-1968  Survey  of  Che  ParClclpaClon  of 
CaChollc  School  Children  In  Federal  and  State  Programs"  (mimeographed  reporC, 
Michigan  CaChollc  Conference). 

l^See  fooCnoCe  2,  above. 
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Gaffney,  PatClclpaClon. 

l^Ibld. 


ISibld. 


1^ "Preliminary  Summary." 

l^Vlrgll  Blum,  "The  Negro  Chlld--Twlce  Deprived."  Ave  Marla,  April  1. 

1967. 

l^For  corroboraClng  evidence,  see  John  F.  Neill,  "The  Michigan  CaChollc 
Conference:  DevelopmenC  of  a New  Church  Decision-Making  SCrucCure"  (un- 
published Ph.D.  dlsserCaClon,  DeparCmenC  of  EducaClon,  UnlverslCy  of  Chicago, 
1969) . 


^^Nelll,  "Michigan  CaChollc  Conference." 

^^In  Che  above -menCloned  leCCer  from  RoberC  Hornberger  of  Che  Michigan 
DeparCmenC  of  EducaClon,  enrollmenc  In  Che  sCaCe's  nonpubllc  schools  beCwe<2n 

1966-67  and  1970-71  Is  reporCed  as  follows: 

1966- 67  : 353,444 

1967- 68  : 330,945 

1968- 69  : 323,666 
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1969-70  t 296,309 
19/0-71  t 274,692 

But  footnotu  2 for  «Yld«nco  concomlag  th«  lack  of  rallablllty 

in  thaia  aitlaataa. 

21s««  "Social  and  Rallgioui  Sourcaa,"  Voluma  ZZ  in  thla  larlaa. 

22ibld. 

23rha  lav  la  found  in  tha  following  paasagaa  of  Mich.  Stats.  Ann.: 

Act  312  of  1957  (Gontlnuad) 

Chapter  2 

(Chapter  2 added  by  Pub  Acts  1970,  No.  100,  eff  September  1.) 

S 15.1919(105)  Definitions!^  Sec.  55.  As  used  In  this  chapter: 

(a)  "Superintendent"  means  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  or  any  successor  to  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  of  that 
office. 

(b)  "Certified  lay  teacher"  means  a teacher  who  holds  a valid 
certificate  or  permit  Issued  by  the  state  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  state  and  Is  not  a member  of  a religious  order,  who  by  vow  or 
promise  has  chosen  the  religious  life  of  poverty  as  a vocation  or  who 
wears  any  distinctive  habit,  or  both. 

(c)  "Eligible  unit"  means  a board  of  education,  association  or  cor- 
poration operating  a nonpublic  school  or  system  of  nonpublic  schools, 

\diich  Is  complying  with  all  educational  standards  as  required  by  law,  has 
filed  with  the  state  department  of  education  a certificate  that  It  complies 
with  section  2 of  article  8 of  the  state  constitution  and  title  VI  of  the 
civil  rights  act  of  1964  (Public  Lay  88-352)  in  effect  on  December  1,  1969, 
has  applied  on  a form  provided  by  the  superintendent  for  aid  provided  by 
this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1970-71  by  August  15,  1970  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  by  October  1 prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  aid  Is  sought  and  Is  certified  by  the  superintendent 

as  having  substantially  complied  with  all  state  laws  concerning  evaluation 
of  pupils  and  other  laws  applicable  to  nonpublic  schools.  If  an  application 
is  not  made  it  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  an  eligible  unit  does  not 
desire  to  participate  In  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  that  year. 

(d)  "Secular  subjects"  means  those  courses  of  instruction  commonly 
taught  In  the  public  schools  of  this  state  Including  but  not  United  to 
language  skills,  mathematics,  science,  geography,  economics,  history,  as 
defined  by  the  state  department  of  education,  which  shall  expressly  not 
Include  any  course  of  instruction  In  religious  or  denominational  tenets, 
doctrine  or  worship  or  the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to  Inculcate  such 
tenets,  doctrine  or  worship.  Textboods  used  In  such  secular  subjects  shall 
meet  the  same  criteria  as  required  of  textbooks  used  In  the  public  schools. 
(CL  *48,  § 388.665.) 

S 15.1919(106)  Declaration  of  policy.^  Sec.  56.  The  legislature 
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flnda  that  larft  nuobara  of  chlldran  art  baln|i  aducatad  In  nonpubllc  ala- 
■antary  and  high  achoola  In  thla  atata  and  furthar  flnda  that  Incraaalng 
coata  of  aducatlon  ara  liapalrlng  tba  quality  of  aacular  aducatlon  of 
chlldran  anrollad  In  nonpubllc  achoola  lawfully  aalactad  by  thalr  paranta. 
Thaaa  achoola  parfora.  In  addition  to  thalr  aactarlan  function,  the  taak  of 
aacular  education.  Tha  laglalatura  daclaraa  aa  public  policy  of  tha  atata 
that  .tha  public  good  and  general  welfare  require  that  atata  approprlatlona 
now  provided  to  public  achool  dlatrlcta  under  thla  act  for  tha  purpoaa  of 
furnlahlng  opportunltlaa  for  public  achool  chlldran  to  aacura  a quality 
aacular  aducatlon  ba  extended  to  aaalat  In  providing  opportunltlaa  for 
quality  aacular  aducatlon  to  children  attending  nonpubllc  elementary  and 
high  achoola,  aa  part  of  a general  program  to  foater  and  encourage  knowledge 
ao  aa  to  provide  a mature  cltlsanry  capable  of  contributing  to  good  govern* 
amnt,  and  to  the  aafety  and  the  economic  and  civil  well*belng  of  all  the 
people  of  thla  atate. 

(CL  *48,  § 338.666.) 

§ 15.1919(107)  Appropriation^  Sac.  57.  A aum  nacaaaary  to  fulfill 
tha  raqulramanta  of  thla  chapter  la  appropriated  from  the  general  fund  to 
the  department  of  education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(CL  '48,  § 388.667.) 

f 15.1919(108)  Limitation  on  appropriation;  amounts  Included  In  ex- 
penditures.^ Sec.  58.  The  sum  so  appropriated  shall  not  exceed  2%  of  the 
total  expenditures  from  state  and  local  sources  for  the  support  of  the  free 
public  elementary  and  secondary  public  education  system  In  this  state  In 
the  last  preceding  fiscal  year,  as  determined  or  estimated  when  necessary, 
by  the  superintendent  from  records  available  to  him  and  financial  accounting 
records  of  public  school  units  maintained  In  accordance  with  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  state  department  of  education.  For  the  purpose  of  such 
limitation,  total  expenditures  shall  not  Include  the  amounts  expended  for 
bus  transportation  and  auxiliary  services  for  public  and  nonpubllc  school 
students.  This  appropriation  shall  not  exceed  $22,000,000.00  during  the 
1970-71  school  year  beginning  July  1,  1970. 

(CL  '48,  g 388.668.) 

§ 15.1919(109)  Use  of  funds.J  Sec.  59.  The  sum  so  appropriated  shall 
be  used  by  the  department  of  education  to  purchase  from  eligible  units 
educational  services  In  secular  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  attending 
eligible  units. 

(CL  '48,  § 388.669.) 


§15.1919(110)  Payment  of  sums;  amounts  for  salaries. 3 Sec.  60. 
Within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation  under  this  chapter  for  a particular 
fiscal  year,  the  superintendent  shall  pay  to  an  eligible  unit,  in  quarterly 
Installments,  a sum  not  to  exceed  In  the  fiscal  years  1970-71  and  1971-72, 
50%  of  the  salaries  of  certified  lay  teachers  within  such  unit  teaching 
secular  subjects  and  In  the  fiscal  years  thereafter  75%  of  such  salaries. 

If  the  state  board  of  education  determines  that  If  the  total  actual  costs 
of  such  educational  service  rendered  by  such  Individual  Is  In  excess  of 
the  total  actual  cost  of  comparable  educational  service  rendered  In  approx- 
imately like  circumstances  of  geographical  area  and  economic  condition  in 
the  public  schools,  the  state  board  of  education  shall  disapprove  the  total 
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actual  cost  of  such  educatlot^al  service  rendered  by  such  Individual  and  no 
further  payment  shall  be  made  to  such  Individual  until  the  state  board  of 
education  makes  a redetermlnatlon  that  the  total  actual  cost  for  such 
educational  service  does  not  exceed  the  total  actual  cost  of  comparable 
educational  service  In  such  public  schools.  When  a statewide  budget 
system  becomes  operational,  the  amounts  paid  for  such  salaries  shall  not 
exceed  757*  of  the  salary  allowances  adopted  by  the  legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  such  allowances  for  comparable  professionals  In  local 
school  district  budgets  In  a particular  fiscal  year. 

(CL  '48,  3 388.670.) 

§ 15.1919(111)  h^nnar  of  making  disbursements.^  Sec.  61.  Prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  quarter  for  wlilch  payments  are  due,  an  eligible  unit 
shall  certify  to  the  superintendent  on  a form  prepared  by  him,  a list  of 
certified  lay  teachers  teaching  secular  subjects  employed  by  such  unit,  the 
salaries  and  certification  of  each.  Wliere  the  superintendent  finds  that  a 
certified  lay  teacher  is  providing  less  than  a full  schedule  of  Instruction 
In  secular  subjects,  he  shall  allocate  that  part  of  the  salary  due  such 
teacher  for  such  Instruction  In  secular  subjects  and  shall  prepare  a voucher 
for  payment  to  the  eligible  unit  for  the  allocated  portion  of  the  salary  of 
such  teacher  as  provided  In  section  60.  The  superintendent  shall  prepare 
appropriate  vouchers  and  the  state  treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  eligible  units 
the  aggregate  allowance  for  the  salaries  for  the  teachers  employed  by  the 
unit. 

(CL  '48,  § 383.671.) 

3 15.1919(112)  Maintenance  of  accounting  systems.^  Sec.  62.  As  an 
express  condition  of  continued  certification,  the  eligible  units  shall 
maintain  such  accounting  systems  as  will  enable  the  department  at  all  times 
to  ascertain  that  the  allowances  by  the  state  were  In  fact  used  to  pay  the 
certified  lay  teachers  teaching  secular  subjects  and  not  for  any  other 
purpose. 

(CL  '48,  § 388.672.) 

§ 15.1919(113)  Administration  of  chapter Sec.  63.  This  chapter 
shall  be  administered  by  the  department  of  education  which  shall  promul- 
gate rules  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  In  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  306  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1969, 
being  sections  24.201  to  24.313  of  the  Compiled  Lavs  of  1948. 

(CL  '48,  § 388.663.) 

§ 15.1919(114)  Listing  of  eligible  unlts.^  Sec.  64.  Prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  the  superintendent  shall  prepare  a list  of 
eligible  units.  Anyone  aggrieved  by  not  having  been  declared  an  eligible 
unit  may  proceed  as  In  a contested  case  within  the  meaning  of  Act  No.  306 
of  the  Public  Acts  of  1969  to  have  his  status  determined. 

(CL  '48,  § 388.664.) 

§ 15.1919(115)  Limitation  on  eligibility  for  other  programs Sec. 

65.  It  Is  understood  that  certified  lay  teachers  who  receive  payment  under 
this  chapter  are  not  employees  of  the  state  amd  therefore  are  not  eligible 
for  membership  In  any  public  school  employee  retirement  system  under  the 
provisions  of  Act  No.  136  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1945,  as  amended,  being 
sections  38.201  to  38.357  of  the  Compl^fl^^v*  of  1948  nor  shall  they  be 
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under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  4 of  the  Public  Acts  of  the  Extra  Session 
of  1937,  as  amended,  being  sections  38.71  to  38.191  of  the  Compiled  Laws 
of  1948,  nor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  336  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1947,  as  amended,  being  sections  423.201  to  423.216  of  the  Compiled  Laws 
of  1948. 

(CL  '48,  § 388.665.) 

§ 15.1919(116)  Effect  of  partial  invalidity;  advisory  opinion.^ 

Sec.  66.  (1)  If  any  portion  of  this  act  or  the  application  thereof  to 

any  person  or  circumstances  shall  be  found  invalid  by  a court,  such  in- 
validity shall  not  affect  the  remaining  portions  or  application  of  this 
act  which  can  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  portion  or  application 
If  the  court  so  indicates. 

(2)  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  legislature  that  an  advisory  opinion 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  chapter  2 of  this  amendatory  act  be  sought  pur- 
suant to  article  3,  section  8,  of  the  state  constitution  from  the  supreme 
court,  after  it  has  been  enacted  into  law  but  before  its  effective  date. 

(CL  *48,  § 388.666.) 

§ 15.1919(116a)  Effective  data.  Sec.  66a.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  take  effect  September  1,  1970,  except  that  it  is  the  Intent 
of  the  legislature  that  no  expenditures  of  state  funds  be  made  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  2 until  the  Michigan  supreme  court  renders  such 
advisory  opinion. 

(CL  *48,  § 388.666a.) 

2^See,  for  example,  Paul  G.  Kauper,  "The  Constitutionality  of  Aid  to 
Parochial  Schools,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  43  (May,. 1962),  331-336;  Robert  F. 
Drinan,  "The  Constitutionality  of  Public  Aid  to  Parochial  Schools,"  in 
Dallin  H.  Oaks,  ed. , The  Wall  Between  Church  and  State  ("Phoenix  Books"; 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1963),  pp.  55-72;  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
"The  Future  of  the  Wall,"  Ibid. , pp.  17-25;  Jesse  H.  Choper,  "The  Estab- 
lishment Clause  and  Aid  to  Parochial  Schools,"  California  Law  Review,  56 
(1968),  pp.  271-72. 

^^Advlsory  Opinion  re  Constitutionality  of  FA  1970,  No.  100,  384 
Mich.  82  (1970). 

^^Durlng  March  and  April,  1971,  we  interviewed  the  following  indi- 
viduals In  Michigan  (except  for  the  telephone  interviews  identified  with  an 
asterisk  L*3,  all  Interviews  were  conducted  In  person): 

Ann  Arbor 

1.  Mr.  Melvin  Kleschnlck,  iJuperlntendent 

Board  of  Parish  Education,  Michigan  District 
Lutheran  Church- -Missouri  Synod 

Detroit 

*2.  Dr.  Norman  Drachler,  General  Superintendent 
Detroit  Public  Schools 


f 
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3.  Mr.  Edmonson,  Function  unidentified 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

4.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gee 

Budget  Analyst,  Federal  Projects 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

5.  Dr.  Elsie  M.  Jinks,  Divisional  Director 
Department  of  Evaluative  Services 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

6.  Mr.  Ted  Mandell,  Speech  Correction  Officer 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

*7.  Mrs.  Harriet  Phillips,  Chairman 

Citi*ens  to  Advance  Public  Education 

8.  Mr.  Milton  Weiner,  Director 
School  Social  Work  Services 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

9.  Mr.  Charles  Wells 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Office  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

10.  Msgr.  Jchn  B.  Zwers 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Detroit  Archdiocese 

Gravid  Rapids 

11.  Mr.  Henry  Bomhelmer,  Education  Editor 
Grand  Rapids  Press 

12.  Mr,  Phillip  Elve,  Superintendent 

Grand  Rapids  Christian  School  Association 

13.  Mr.  Bill  Kamstera,  Principal 
Central  Christian  High  School 

14.  Mr,  Don  Lennon,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Grand  Rapids  Diocese 

15.  Mr,  Bob  Muth,  Business  ManolRer 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools 

16.  Mr.  Michael  Ruiter,  function  unidentified 
Grand  Rapids  Christian  School  Association 

17.  Mr.  Phillip  Runkel,  Superintendent 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools 


18.  Msgr.  Herman  H.  Zerfas 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Grand  Rapids  Diocese 

19.  Mr.  Ivan  Zylstra,  Government  Programs  Office 
National  Union  of  Christian  Schools 


Crosse  Point 

20.  Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  Superintendent 
Grosse  Point  Public  Schools 

21.  Mr.  Calvin  Sandberg,  Chairman 
Board  of  Trustees 

Grosse  Point  Public  Schools 


22. 


Mr. 

Star 


Don  Sloan,  Principal 
of  the  Sea  Catholic  High  School 


Lansing 

23.  Mr.  Tom  Clay,  education  specialist 
Budget  Division,  State  of  Michigan 

24.  Mr.  Bob  Grim,  Assistant  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou 
State  of  Michigan 

25.  Mr.  John  Gaffney,  Education  Director 
Michigan  Catholic  Conference 

26.  Mr.  Roger  Lane,  Capitol  Reporter 
Detroit  Free  Press 

27.  Mr.  Emil  Lockwood,  member  of  Governor's  staff 
(formerly  Senate  Majority  Leader) 

28.  Rev.  William  Meyers 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Lansing  Diocese 

29.  Dr.  Pfau,  Teacher  Certification  Officer 
Michigan  Department  of  Education 

30.  Mr.  Allen  Phlllipo,  Capitol  Reporter 
Detroit  News 

31.  Hon.  Bill  Ryan,  Speaker  of  the  Michigan  House 


32.  Hon.  Cliff  Smart 

Member  of  House  of  Representatives 

State  of  Michig^^n 
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Lincoln  Park 


33.  Mr.  Howard  Campbell,  Superintendent 
Lincoln  Park  Public  Schools 

34.  Mr.  Kenneth  Palmrev;teri  Principal 
Calvary  Lutheran  School 

35.  Mr,  Carl  Blood,  Principal 
Owosso  Public  High  School 

36.  Sister  Eleanor  Dougherty 
St.  Paul  High  School 

37.  Mr.  Glen  Haldt,  Superintendent 
Owosso  Public  Schools 

Roseville 

38.  Sister  Amy,  Principal 

St.  Athanasius  Catholic  School 

39.  Mrs.  Margaret  Bronson,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Roseville  Public  Schools 

40.  Mr.  Howard  Campbell,  Superintendent 
Roseville  Public  Schools 

41.  Father  Chojnacl,  Education  Officer 
Sacred  Heart  Parish 

42.  Mr.  Harvey  Huck,  Chairman 
Catholic  School  Board 

St.  Joseph 

*43.  Sister  Noreen  Marie  Gibbs 

Lake  Michigan  Catholic  High  School 

^^The  list  was  compiled  from  an  examination  of  newspaper  accounts. 

28 "County  School  Unit  Likes  Parochiaid  Ban,"  Pontiac  Press,  October  14, 

1970. 


^^For  example,  an  advertisement  In  the  Detroit  News  ilor  November  1, 
1970,  reads,  in  large  print:  "Have  you  watched  Parochiaid  creep?  Only 
bussing,  only  auxiliary  services,  only  teacher  salaries.  What*s  Next?" 

Attorney  Ge  ral's  Opinion,  OAG  4715,  Nov.  3,  1970. 

^^"Dllley  Challenges  Nonpublic  Schools  to  Close  Now,"  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  November  4,  1970. 


n 
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^^This  issue  is  analyzed  at  length  in  "Minority  Groups  and  Nonpublic 
Schools,"  Chapter  V of  Volume  I in  this  series. 

33 

See,  for  example,  the  report  that  "Detroit  public  school  officials 
. . . estimated  that  6,000  to  7,000  Catholic  students  in  the  city  might 
seek  enrollment  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  about  the  same  transfer 
rate  as  in  past  years,  and  school  officials  said  the  impact  should  not 
be  severe."  William  Grant,  "Parochial  Cuts  Hit  Blacks  Hard:  Inner  City 
Schools  Halved,"  Detroit  Free  Press,  April  20,  1971,  p.  1. 

similar  unwillingness  to  release  pertinent  data  was  encountered 
during  a recent  study  for  a legislative  commission  in  Illinois,  See 
Erickson,  Crisis,  Appendix  A,  p.  A-15.  Though  big-city  "public"  school 
systems  have  a notorious  reputation  among  scholars  for  considering  most 
data  a.s  "private"  property,  for  internal  scrutiny  only,  researcners  generally 
have  been  loathe  to  say  much  about  the  tendency  for  publication. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


LOCAL  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS  BETWEEN  THE 
PUBLIC  AND  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS* 

In  September  of  1971  j the  boys  and  girls  at  A.rden  Public 
school  in  Warren,  Michigan,  will  have  two-hundred  new  classmates. 
These  new  students  will  come  from  the  defunct  Catholic  school 
next  door.  Next  fall,  public  school  youngsters  across  the  country 
like  their  confreres  in  Arden  will  have  a chance  to  make  many  more 
new  friends.  The  crisis  facing  nonpublic  education  is  documented 
elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say,  nonpublic  education  is  in  trouble. 
Chapters  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Volume  analyze  federal  and  state 
programs  designed  to  help  alleviate  this  crisis  situation.  This 
chapter  analyzes  for  the  Commission  different  types  of  local  or 
community  efforts  to  aid  nonpublic  education. 

Local  assistance  to  the  nonpublic  schools  takes  the  form  of 
community  based  cooperative  programs  between  the  public  and  non- 
rubllc  schools.  The  programs  basically  involve  individual  towns 
and  cities  across  the  nation  working  out  programs  that  give  direct 
and/or  indirect  benefits  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  The  history 
development,  implementation,  legality,  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  five  basic  models  of  local  cooperative  programs  are  examined 
in  this  chapter.  In  addition,  the  future  of  these  programs  and 
their  effects  on  the  operation  of  public  and  nonpublic  schools 

are  evaluated. 

*Co-authored  by  Joseph  P.  Ryan. 
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Models  of  Local  Programs  of  Cooperation 


The  five  basic  models  of  local  cooperative  programs  between 
the  public  and  nonpublic  sectors  analyzed  in  the  following  pages 
are:  (1)  Dual  Enrollment/  (2)  Leased  Facilities,  (3)  Leased 

Services,  (4)  Shared  Facilities  and  Shared  Services,  and  (5) 
Release  Time.  A brief  description  of  each  of  these  five  models 
is  in  order  at  this  point.  A more  detailed  discussion  will  follow 
in  Part  I of  what  follows . 


Dual  Enrollment 

Bobby  Miller  studies  arithmetic,  science  and  art  at  John 
Hill  Public  Junior  High  School  in  Inkster,  Michigan  (CS:2)*  and 
english,  history  and  religion  at  St.  Norbert's  Catholic  School. 
Two-hundred  and  sixty-five  students  at  Flaget  Catholic  High 


School  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  (CS:10)  study  science  in  classes 
conducted  by  the  Shawnee  Public  High  School. 


Dual  enrollment  has  four  basic  models  and  several  variations 


within  these  basic  models.  It  is  by  far  the  most  promising  type 
of  local  coop'erative  program  for  a short-term  solution  to  the 
Catholic  school  crisis. 

i 

Leased  Facilities 

In  Ferdinand,  Indiana  (CS:17)  the  public  school  board  leases 


thirty- two  of  its  forty- two  classrooms  from  the  Catholic  schools. 


*(CS:-)  refers  to  the  detailed  case  study  on  the  particular  community 
which  is  contained  in  Part  II . 
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In  Centerline,  Michigan  (cs:6),the  public  school  corporation  rents 
the  entire  building  formerly  used  as  the  Catholic  school. 

Single  classrooms,  part  of  buildings  and  in  some  cases  entire 
buildings  are  leased  from  the  nonpublic  school  officials  for  use  as 
public  schools.  Such  arrangements  are  often  the  least  expensive 
alternative  for  acquiring  public  school  facilities;  the  rental  fees 
generally  are  of  Immediate  and  direct  assistance  to  nonpublic  schools 

Leased  Services 

Forty-two  of  the  seventy-seven  public  school  teachers  In  the 
Ferdinand  School  system  are  Roman  Catholic  nuns.  The  principal  of 
the  Tenth  Street  Public  School  In  Jasper,  Indiana  (cs:l8).  Is  a 
Catholic  nun  and  twenty-one  of  the  eighty-five  elementary  school 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Jasper  are  Catholic  sisters. 

Religious  teaching  orders  often  provide  public  school  officials 
with  a pool  of  qualified  and  experienced  personnel.  Leasing  of  ser- 
vices Is  particularly  helpful  when  a public  school  must  absorb  a 
large  number  of -pupils  from  a Catholic  school  that  has  closed. 

Shared  Facllltj.es  and  Shared  Services 

In  Jasper,  Indiana  (cs : l8 ),  nonpublic  school  pupils  use  the 
public  school  facilities  for  physical  education  taught  by  a public 
school  teacher;  the  public  school  nurse  makes  periodic  visits  to 
the  nonpublic  school. 
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Shared  facilities  and  shared  services  programs  differ  from 
leasing  programs  in  that  no  fees  are  involved. 

Release  Time 

Eight  miles  from  the  Canadian  border  in  Swanton,  Vermont 
(cs:23),  250  students  are  released  from  public  school  classes  for 
une  period  a day  to  study  religion  in  the  religious  education  center 
adjacent  to  the  school.  In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  over  50,000  students 
are  released  from  the  city  public  schools  during  the  last  class  on 
Wednesday  to  take  religious  instruction  in  classes  operated  by 
their  local  church. 

Release  tlme^as  the  name  implies, Involves  releasing  public 
school  children  from  the  normal  schedule  so  that  they  may  attend 
religious  instruction  in  their  re„spectlve  churches.  It  is  a 
long  standing  program  which  also  shows  great  promise. 

In  addition  to  these  five  basic  models,  several  experimental 
programs  in  nonpublic  education  were  also  studied.  The  results 
are  mixed  and  ungenerallzable ; hence,  are  not  formally  analyzed 
as  is  the  case  with  the  programs  of  local  cooperation.  However, 
the  experimental  schools  that  were  examined  are  briefly  described 
in  Appendix  J'-2  of  Volume  IV. 

Methods  and  Procedures 

In  depth  interviews  with  public  and  non-public  school  officials, 
civic  and  religious  authorities,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils 
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constitute  oui'  basic  source  of  data.  The  interviews  were  semi- 
structured  in  order  to  obtain  a common  core  of  basic  information 
on  each  program,  while  S.t  the  same  time  allowing  the  uniqueness  of 
each  program  to  emerge.  A detailed  listing  of  the  various  types  of 
people  interviewed  and  a copy  of  the  Interview  schedule  are  contained 
in  Appendix  J-3- 

The  interviews  were  augmented  by  reports  and  records  supplied 
by  the  interviewees  as  well  as  follow-up  phone  calls  . Information  i 
was  also  analyzed  from  available  literature  describing  the  programs. 

Sample 

The  programs  were  not  selected  on  a random  basis.  They  were 
not  identified  according  to  the  geogr'aphlcal  location  of  the  com- 
munities, but  rather  were  selected  for  the  direct  purpose  of  pro- 
viding examples  of  the  various  types  of  extant  local  cooperative 
programs . 

Because  many  programs  have  not  received  national  attention, 
it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  identify  programs  for  our  case  studies. 
Consequently,  the  reader  personally  might  know  of  an  excellent  local 
cooperative  program,  but  must  realize  its  omission  derives  from 
its  lack  of  visibility.  On  the  other  hand,  several  successful 
programs  have  gained  national  prominence  and  are  so  well  reviewed 
in  the  literature  that  they  were  intentionally  omitted  from  the 
field  work.  In  all,  we  visited  28  schools,  in  21  communities  across 


the  nation. 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  major  limitation  of  the  study  Is  the  lack  of  generallz- 
ablllty.  Local  officials  plan,  establish,  and  operate  their  programs 
with  a certain  degree  of  Informality  that  varies  according  to  the 
subtle  dynamics  unique  to  each , community . Programs  are  generally 
evaluated  very  Informally  by  concerned  officials  discussing  the 
program  over  a cup  of  coffee.  Written  descriptions,  summaries  or 
empirical  evaluations  of  most  programs  are  exceedingly  rare.  Evalu- 
ative or  descriptive  material  when  available  generally  is  neither 
collated  or  analyzed. 

Only  dual  enrollment  programs  have  been  empirically  studied 
on  a national  scale.  Unfortunately  the  two  major  studies  on  the 
topic  of  dual  enrollment  were  conducted  In  1964  and  1965.  Given 
the  rapid  changes  in  nonpublic  education  the  applicability  of  their 
findings  to  dual  enrollment  today  Is  somewhat  questionable.  Despite 
this  limitation,  they  are  referred  to  In  what  follows. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  not  to  update  these  earlier 
surveys  which  provided  a general  overview  of  all  extant  dual  en- 
rollment programs,  but  Instead  to  provide  indepth  analyses  of  pur- 
posively  selected  cooperative  programs  representing  each  of  the 
five  basic  models  described  above. 

One  final  limitation  of  this  study  accrues  from  the  fact  that 
occasionally  local  officials  were  extremely  reticent  about  providing 


information. 


Often  times  they  have  been,  or  are  still  Involved 
in  constitutional  litigations  and  consequently  were  very  cautious 
in  discussing  their  program. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Part  I presents 
an  analysis  of  each  of  the  five  major  types  of  local  cooperative 
programs.  The  analysis  Includes  a discussion  of  each  program  s 
history,  the  basic  model  and  its  common  variations,  legal  and 
financial  questions,  advantages,  disadvantages,  conclusions  and 
predictions.  The  examination  of  the  basic  models  is  followed 
by  an  evaluation  of  the  future  of  these  programs  and  their  effect 
on  the  operation  of  both  the  public  and  nonpublic  schools . 

The  analysis  in  Part  I is  referenced  to  the  case  studies 
which  constitute  Part  II  of  this  chapter  with  the  notation  (cs:l) 
Each  case  study  in  Part  II  gives  an  overview  of  the  particular 
program  and  the  community,  a discussion  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  establishment  of  the  program,  describes  the  program  in  detail 
draws  conclusions  and  offers  predictions.  Appendices  for  this 
Chapter  are  continued  within  each  case  study. 
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I:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FIVE  MODELS  OF  LOCAL  COOPERATION 

DUAL  ENROLLMENT 


Introduction 

Thomas  Jefferson  opposed  the  establishment  of  a theological 
school  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  suggested,  instead,  that 
the  various  religious  denominations  build  divinity  schools  near  the 
University  so  that  students  studying  secular  subjects  there  might 
■ attend  these  divinity  schools  for  courses  in  theology.^ 

A contemporary  counterpart  of  Jefferson's  concept  can  be  found 
in  Michigan,  where  l82  children  study  secular  subjects  at  John  Hill 
Public  High  School  and  value  oriented  subjects  at  nearby  St.  Nor- 
berfs  Catholic  School  (cs:2).  The  youngsters  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  From  8:00  a.m.  until  11:05  a.m.  one  group  is  in  the  parochial 
school  and  the  other  is  in  the  public  school.  Between  11:50  a.m. 
and  2:30  p.m.,  the  two  groups  switch  schools. 

This  arrangement  first  envisioned  by  Jefferson,  is  currently 
known  as  Dual  Enrollment  and  is  the  most  popular  and  promising  of 
all  the  methods  of  local  cooperation  studied.  Dual  Enrollment  was 
defined  by  a U.  S.  Office  of  Education  study  in  1965  as  "^an  'arrange- 
ment whereby  a child  or  youth  regularly  and  concurrently  attends  a 
public  school  part-time  and  a nonpublic  school  part-time,  pursuing 
part  of  his  elementary  or  secondary  studies  under  the  .direction  and 
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control  of  the  public  school  and  the  remaining ‘part  under  the  dlrec- 

p 

tion  and  control  of  the  nonpublic  school"."^ 

An  earlier  term  used  to  describe  such  arrangements  Is  that  of 

Shared  Time . The  term  was  coined  in  196I  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  Stearns, 

3 4 

Director  of  Educational  Programs,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  » 
Although  "Shared  Time"  and  "Dual  Enrollment"  are  synonymous,  the 
latter  term  is  preferred  because  "Shared  Time"  Is  often  confused 
with  "Shared  Facilities"  and  "Release  Time. "5  Shared  Time,  however, 
is  perhaps  the  more  commonly  used  term^but  In  this  report  precision 
will  preempt  popularity  and  the  term  "Dual  Enrollment"  will  be  used. 

By  definition.  Dual  Enrollment  involves  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  Functionally,  it  Involves  for  the  most  part  a relation-.^-^ 
ship  between  public  schools  and  Catholic  schools.  Not  ori^ly  because 
85  percent  of  the  nonpublic  school  pupils  In  the  JJ-ifited  States  are 
in  Catholic  schools  but  also  because  most-cTf^ the  programs  identified 
Involved  only  Catholic  school  cl^ldren. 

History  and  Development  of  Dual  Enrollment 

Nonpublic  school  students  have  been  attending  public  schools 
for  one  or  more  subjects  for  many  years  without  the  practice  being 
formally  labeled  dual  enrollment . ^ The  city  of  Pittsburgh  has 

O 

operated  a program  since  1913*  Programs  in  Hartford,  Connecticut; 

Menominee,  Michigan;  and  Madison,  Wisconsin  have  been  operating  for 

9 

more  than  forty  years  . Por  more  than  thirty-five  years  a program 
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has  operated  in  Evansville,  Illinois. 

The  National  Education  Association  reports  that  at  least  183. 
school  systems  operate  Dual  Enrollment  programs. Among  the  156 
schools  that  reported  "Years  of  Operation  of  Shared  Time,"  the 
median  age  of  the  programs  was  ten  years.  In  33  school  systems  che 
dual  enrollment  program  havd  been  in  operation  for  one  or  two  years; 
in  31  school  systems  the  programs  had  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  20  years-.'  The  breakdown  of  numbers  and  percentage  of  schools 
by  yeaf’s  of  operation  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1 


YEARS  OP  OPERATION  OP  SHARED  TIME  PROGRAMS 

(196^)1'"^ 


Years  in  OPeration 

Number  of 
school  systems 

Percent 

1 0 

33  

21.2 

Q ll  ... 

11  

7.1 

4“  ^ ^ ... 

12  

7 

14  . 

Q 4-r»  1 n 

21  

1 1 4-r»  1 9 .... 

9 . . . 

1 9 4-r»  1 ll  

......  1 

0.6 

6 

.....  3.8 



T 7 4-n  1 

5 

TO  4-  r»  on  

13  

0 1 4-  r»  0 r'l  

2k  

. . . . .15.4 

4-r»  lin  

......  6 

4“  V\ o ll  O 

1 

0.6 

Total  reporting  ... 

156. . 

.100.0 

Median  age  of  program  .. 

...........  10  years 
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Dual  Enrollment  Programs  became  Increasingly  popular  in  the 
last  half  of  the  1950’ s.  In  1956  Erwin  Shaver  in  Weekday_ 

Church  School  reports  "the  growing  practice  in  many  communities 
throughout  America  of  having  children,  whose  primary  enrollment 
is  in  a parochial  school  take  some  of  their  courses  in  the  public 

school. 

Educational,  political  and  religious  leaders  provided  a major 
thrust  of  dual  enrollment  during  the  early  years  of  the  sixties. 

"On  November  22,  I960,  about  40  Protestant  and  Catholic  officials 
met  at  Hotel  Woodner  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  discuss  the  practice 
of  religious  exercises  in  public  schools  and  federal  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools. It  wa^  at  this  meeting  that  Stearns  coined  the 
term,  "Shared  Time. "^5  Dual  enrollment  was  further  elaborated  on 
at  a meeting  held  at  the  Interchurch  Center  in  New  York  on  October 
11,  1961.  The  participants  unanimously  agreed  that  the  idea  merited 
serious  experimentation.^^  Another  milestone  in  the  early  sixties 
was  the  January-February  1962  issue  of  Religious  Education  which 

published  the  generally  favorable  results  of  a symposium  on  dual 
17 

enrollment.  ' 

In  November,  1962,  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  brought  its  committees  on  Religion  and  Public  Education  and 
on  Weekday  Religious  Education  to  New  York  to  discuss  dual  enroll- 
ment. Further,  in  February  of  1963>  this  National  Council  of  Churches 

established  a new  department  for  Church  and  Public  School  Relations 

X 8 

to  study  dual  enrollment  possibilities. 


In. the  political  arena,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Introduced  a bill  on  May  6, 

1963  that  would  have  provided  $5,000,000  In  federal  aid  for  dual 
enrollment  programs.  Hearings  on  this  bill,  H.R.  6074,  amending 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  provided  a compre- 
hensive analysis  of  dual  enrollment On  February  28,  1964,  during 
the  hearings  for  HR  6074,  the  NEA  Research  Division  presented  the 
findings  of  Its  study  on  Shared  Time.  This  report.  Shared  Time 
Programs ; An  Exploratory  Study^°  became  the  first  comprehensive 
empirical  study  of  dual  enrollment  programs.  Despite  the  favorable 
analyses  of  dual  enrollment , that  aspect  of  HR  6074  appropriating 
funds  for  dual  enrollment  was  not  enacted. 

A second  study  on  the  topic  was  published  In  1965  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Dual  Enrollment  In  Public  and  Nonpublic  Schools?^ 
This  report,  along  with  the  NEA  study  remains  the  only  two  sources 
of  comprehensive  empirical  data  on  dual  enrollment . This  present 
Investigation  Is  an  Indepth  case  study  of  selected  successful  pro- 
grams rather  than  an  exhaustive  survey  of  extant  programs.  In  our 
field  Investigations  It  became  clear  that  the  NEA  and  OE.  studies 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of  dual  enrollment.  School 
officials  operating  successful  dual  enrollment  programs  that  we 
Interviewed  continually  refer  to  these  documents  as  the  source 
not  only  of  Information  but  also  of  Inspiration  for  their  programs. 


286 
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t Extent  of  Dual  Enrollment 

1964  at  least  l83 
schools  take  In- 

I?  struction  In  one  or  more  subjects  in  public  schools  during  the 

['  regular  school  day.  A postcard  survey  screening  all  school  systems 
. with  300  or  more  pupils  was  answered  by  7,410  superintendents.  Two- 

1^  hundred  and  eighty  reported  dual  enrollment  programs  but  only  I83 

I ' 2 2 

I'  gave  details  of  the  arrangements 

II  The  distribution  by  State  of  the  initial  280  school  systems 

I reporting  shared  time  programs  is  shown  In  Table  2.  The  distri- 

I bution  by  state  of  school  systems  providing  details  of  their  pro- 

24 

grams  is  given  In  Table  3. 

I 

s In  an  Informal  and  unpublished  1970  survey  of  Catholic  dioceses, 

1 the  Catholic  superintendent  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  Msgr. 

George  Murray,  'eports  that  47  dioceses  in  33  states  operate  dual 
enrollment  programs  (Appendix  J:4  ) . 


I The  NEA  research  division  reported  that  in 

I:  communities  in  25  states,  pupils  from  nonpublic 


Patterns  of  Dual  Enrollment 

Dual  enrollment  has  four  basic  variants:  limited  dual  enroll- 

ment, partnership  dual  enrollment,  dual  enrollment  for  religion  only, 
and  dual  enrollment  in  reverse.  We  shall  describe  each  of  these 
variations  in  turn,  illustrating  the  basic  concept  in  each  with 
an  example  drawn  from  the  case  studies  in  Part  II.  Many  dual  en- 
rollment programs  incorporate  several  features  from  different 
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Table  2 - 


Number  of  Public  School  Systems  Reporting 
Shared  Time  Programs  (NEA  1964) 


Number  of  School  Systems 


State 


Reported  Contemplating 

Program  Program 


Total 


o 

ERIC 


1 

2 

Alabama 

0 

Alaska 

0 

Arizona 

1 

Arkansas 

4 

California 

3 

Colorado 

2 

Connecticut 

3 

Delaware 

0 

Florida 

1 

Georgia 

1 

Hawaii 

0 

Idaho 

0 

I llinois 

27 

Indiana 

11 

Iowa 

9 

Kansas 

9 

Kentucky 

5 

Louisiana 

2 

Maine 

0 

Maryland 

0 

Massachusetts 

2 

Michigan 

42 

Minnesota 

13 

Mississippi 

4 

Missouri 

10 

Montcina 

4 

Nebraska 

4 

Nevada 

0 

New  Hampshire 

0 

New  Jersey 

3 

New  Mexico 

0 

New  York 

2 

North  Carolina 

0 

North  Dcikota 

3 

Ohio 

36 

Oklahoma 

5 

Oregon 

2 

Pennsylvania 

31 

Rhode  Island 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

8 

2 

3 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
2 

16 

5 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 

7 
0 
2 

8 

4 
2 

6 


288 


2 

0 

1 

5 

9 

5 

3 

0 

2 

3 
0 
1 

35 

13 

12 

9 

7 

2 

1 

0 

4 
58 
18 

5 

11 

4 

5 
0 
1 
5 
0 
9 
0 
5 

44 

9 

4 

37 

0 


\ 
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Table  2 - (continued) 


Number  of  School  Systems 


State 


Reported 

Progreim 


Contemplating 

Program 


Total 


South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virgina 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

25 

1 


0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

0 


0 

3 
2 
8 
0 

4 
1 
4 
4 

35 

1 


280 


111 


391 


O 

ERIC 
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Table  3 - Distribution  by  State  of  183  Systems 
Reporting  on  Details  of  A Shared-Time 
Program  (NBA,  1964) 


State 

Number  of  Systems 

1 

2 

Colorado 

1 

Connecticut 

2 

I llinois 

17 

Indiana 

6 

Iowa 

4 

Kansas 

6 

Kentucky 

2 

Massachusetts 

2 

Michigan 

38 

Mississippi 

1 

Missouri 

6 

Minnesota 

11 

Montana 

4 

Nebraska 

3 

North  Dakota 

3 

New  Jersey 

1 

Oregon  . 

1 

Ohio 

19 

Pennsylvania 

28 

South  Dcikota 

1 

Texas 

1 

Utah 

1 

Vermont 

1 

West  Virginia 

3 

Wisconsin 

21 

3eo 
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patterns.  The  classification  which  follows  is  for  ease  of  dis- 
cussion rather  than  an  absolute,  or  hard  and  fast  dif f orentiation 
between  particular  programs. 

1.  Limited  Dual  Enrollment 


two  courses  offered  by  the  public  school  system.  This  scheme 
characteristically  involves  90-300  minutes  per  week  of  public 
school  instruction  and  is  the  oldest  pattern  of  dual  enrollment . 25 
For  example,  we  found  that  in  Centerline,  Michigan  (cs:6),yo 
students  from  St.  Clement's  High  School  enrolled  in  shop  courses 
at  the  Centerline  Public  High  School;  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  (cs:10), 
students  at  Piaget  Catholic  High  School  are  enrolled  in  public  school 
science  courses;  Just  outside  of  Louisville,  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  students  in  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Dennis  Schools  take  public 
school,  mathematics  and  science  instruction  (cs:9);  Catholic  students 
in  nearby  Bethlehem  Academy  take  Business  Education  in  the  Bardstov/n 
Public  High  School  (cs:9)» 

2 . Partnership  Dual  Enrollment 


their  day  in  St.  Mary's  School  and  the  other  half  in  the  Gibraltar 
Public  School.  In  Warren,  Michigan  (cs:7)  260  students  divide  their 
tlme'Aequally  between  St.  Ann's  School  and  the  Warren  Consolidated 


school  day  in  St.  Mark's  School  and  the  oth>er  half  in.  a public  school 
which  is  part  of  the  Fitzgerald  School  Corporation  (cs:7). 


In  limited  dual  enrollment,  pupils  are  enrolled  in  one  or 


In  Rockwood,  Michigan  (cs-.l^O,  3^0  students  spend  half 


School;  in  addition,  in  Warren  550  students  spend  one-half  their 
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i 

■ I 

i 

This  type  of  arrangement  Is  called  a partnership,  a 50/50  | 

or  a half-day  dual  enrollment  program.  Typically,  this  arrange-  j 

ment  Involves  public  school  children  In  700  - 900  minutes  of  public 

2 6 

school  Instruction  per  week. 

3.  Dual  Enrollment  for  Religion  Only 

In  Gainesville,  Georgia  (cs : 5),  PupHs  leave  the  public 
high  school  building  to  attend  a dally  class  in  Christian  Education.  | 
The  course  Is  taught  In  the  Int erdenomlnat lonally  owned  Christian 
Education  Center  located  on  private  property  about  400  yards  from  i 
the  public  high  school  and  less  than  one-half  a mile  from  the  public  j 

junior  high.  i 

This  arrangement  Is  called  dual  enrollment  for  religion  or 

ecumenical  elective  dual  enrollment.  The  program  differs  from  the 
typical  release  time  programs  in  that  students  receive  full  public 
school  credit  for  the  Christian  Education  courses.  The  program  Is 
the  mirror  Image  of  Pattern  1 in  thab  the  student  s principal 
school  Is  the  public  Institution,  the  nonpublic  facility  is  the 

receiving  school. 

4.  Dual  Enrollment  In  Reverse 

This  pattern  of  dual  enrollment  Involves  two  types  of  coopera- 
tion between  public  and  nonpublic  schools.  In  the  first  variant, 
which  the  NEA  study  reports  Is  "exceedingly  rare",^'^  the  student's 
principal  school  Is  the  public  facility  and  the  receiving  school  Is 
nonpublic.  Unlike  pattern  3,  the  exchange  Is  not  limited  to 
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religious  instruction  but  Instead  the  nonpublic  school  provides 
Instruction  in  secular  subjects.  In  1964,  In  Wabasso,  Minnesota; 

Bird  Island,  Minnesota;  and  O’Neil,  Nebraska,  public  school  students 
attended  parochial  schools  for  Instruction  In  secular  subjects. 

Today  Wabasso  no  longer'  has  a dual  enrollment  program  In  re- 
verse, however,  75  parochial  school  students  are  enrolled  In  public 
schools  for  home  economics.  Industrial  arts,  driver  education,  art 
and  typing. 

This  year  the  Bird  Island  High  School  sends  15  students  to  St. 
Mary’s  High  for  their  art  class.  St.  Mary’s,  In  turn,  sends  ap- 
proximately 90  students  to  Bird  Island  High  for  agriculture,  science, 
language,  and  home  economics. 

In  O’Neil,  Nebraska  the  public  schools  sent  12  youngsters  to 
the  Catholic  high  school  for  language  Instruction.  In  turn.  Cath- 
olic school  students  enrolled  In  O’Neil  High  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, auto  repair,  art,  home  economics  and  band.^^ 

Since  only  two  of  these  programs  were  still  In  operation  and 
since  they  Involve  only  a handful  of  children,  case  studies  were 
not  undertaken. 

The  second  variant  of  dual  enrollment  In  reverse  involves  both 
limited  and  partnership  dual  enrollment  with  a leased  facility  ar- 
rangement. Dual  enrollment  In  nonpublic  facilities  leased  by  the 
public  sector  Is  often  called  dual  enrollment  In  reverse  since 
Instead  of  the  Catholic  youngsters  going  to  the  public  school,  the 
public  schools,/  (In  the  form  of  a leasing  arrangement)  comes  to  the 
Catholic  youngsters.  While  this  cooperative  effort  does  Involve 
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I 


the  leasing  of  nonpublic  facilities,  the  more  Important  aspect  Is 
the  dual  enrollment.  Hence,  this  program  Is  discussed  here  rather 
than  In  the  section  on  leasing  which  treats  programs  Involving  only 
leasing  arrangements. 

As  an  example  of  this  variant.  In  Marlboro,  Massachusetts 
(cs:8),the  public  school  rents  the  bottom  floor  of  St.  knn\s 
Elementary  School.  All  religious  symbols  have  been  removed  from 
the  classroom  and  all  the  courses  on  the  first  floor  are  taught  by 
public  school  teachers.  The  public  school  Is  both  legally  and  edu- 
cationally the  sole  party  responsible  for  courses  in  speech,  math, 
science,  social  studies,  art  and  music.  The  Catholic  school  teachers 
located  on  the  second  floor  teach  phonics,  reading,  English,  penman- 
ship and  religion.  The  Catholic  school  youngsters  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  St.  Ann’s  are  dually  enrolled  In  the  public  school 
on  an  equal  partnership  basis  under  this  arrangement. 

The  limited  dual  enrollment  program  In  Piaget  High  School 
(cs:10),  mentioned  earlier.  Is  conducted  within  the  Catholic  school/ 
building  In  classrooms  leased  by  the  Louisville  Board  of  Education. 

In  this  sense,  therefore.  It  can  be  considered  a dual  enrollment  ^ 
program  In  reverse. 

Dual  enrollment  In  reverse  with  a leasing  feature  Is  quickly 
becoming  the  most  popular  pattern  of  dual  enrollment.  This  popu- 
larity Is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  enrollment  In  Catholic  schools 
continues  to  decrease  classrooms  become  available  for  leasing. 
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^.Collecting  rental  fees  for  these  rooms  is  more  profitable  than 


K'ileaving  them  vacant.  Furthermore j a reverse  dual  enrollment  program 


loften  allows  the  Catholic  school  to  decrease  the  number  of  lay 


|the  school  additional  funds . 

i Dual  enrollment  in  reverse  can  also  be  combined  with  leased 


School  Corporation  rents  l4  rooms,  dually  enrolls  3^0  students, 
hires  three;  nuns,  and  pays  one— third  of  the  Catholic  principal’s 
salary  for  coordinating  the  program. 

Sub.jects  Provided  ^ Dual  Enrollment  Programs 

The  NEA  survey  found  that  in  1964  industrial  arts,  vocational 

I education  and  home  economics  are  the  subjects  most  frequently 
provided  nonpublic  school  students  in  dual  enrollment  programs. 30 
® The  percentage  of  school  systems  providing  various  subjects  to 
nonpublic  school  students  is  shown  in  Table  4. 


loften  allows  the  Catholic  school  to  decrease  the  number  of  lay  people 
Jion  their  faculty  as  courses  are  taken  over  by  public  school  teachers 

iln  the  leased  rooms.  This  of  course  saves  the  parish  that  supports 

?■ 


fservlces  and  leased  facilities.  In  Warren,  Michigan  (cs:15),  the 


|pitzgerald  School  Corporation  leases  eight  classrooms  in  St.  Mark's 


I School.  Five  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled  in  both  the  Catholic  and 


public  schools.  The  public  sector  employs  four  nuns  to  teach  public 


school  courses,  and  pays  part  of  the  Catholic  school  principal's 


^ salary  in  return  for  her  coordinating  the  dual  enrollment  program. 


I Similarly,  in  St.  Mary's,  Rockwood,  Michigan  (cs:l4),  the  Gibson 


TABLE  l\ 


SUBJECTS  MOST  FREQUENTLY  PROVIDED  TO  NONPUBLIC 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS,  BY  ENROLLMENT  AND  BY 
PERCENT  OP  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  (NEA,  1964 


Subject 

Total 
Ehr.ollment 
In  Subject 

Percent  of  School 
Systems  Providing 
Subjects  to  Non- 
public  School  Pupils 
(Percents ) 

Industrial  arts  and 
vocational  education 

7,851 

72.6 

Home  economics 

6,563 

57.0 

Instrumental  music 

1,304 

23.5 

Physical  education 

1,104 

10.1 

Physics 

227 

11.2 

Chemistry 

188 

8.4 

Driver  training 

836 

8.4 

Foreign  languages 

153 

5.6 

General  science 

341 

5.1  ; 

Advanced  mathematics 

170 

7.3 

Although  the  percentages  have  probably  changed  since  the  NEA 
survey  was  conducted,  based  on  our  field  work  we  feel  that  the  rank 
order  of  the  vafious  subjects  offered  would  probably  be  very  similar 
today.  The  subjects  most  generally  offered  in  our  case  studies 
required  expensive  equipment  and  supplies,  special  facilities, and 
are  generally  taught  In  small  groups.  Although  In  some  Instances, 
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(e.g.  Marlboro,  Massachusetts;  Rockwood,  Michigan) ^ the  public 
sector  does  provide  instruction  In  ordinary  subject  areas  such 
as  English  and  even  social  studies. 

Finances 

Dual  enrollment  programs  generally  have  as  one  of  their  goals 
i saving  money  for  both  the  public  and  nonpublic  sectors . The  scenario 
j usually  Involves  a Catholic  school  facing  a financial  crisis  In  a 
3 community  where  a public  school  could  not  afford  to  assimilate  all 
= the  parochial  school  youngsters.  In  such  Instances  It  Is  far  less 
t expensive  for  a public  school  system  to  support  a duaj.  enrollment 
program  than  to  sit  back  and  allow  the  entire  Catholic  school 

I ' 

population  to  transfer  to  the  public  schools.  Such  a program  makes 
good  economic  sense  from  the  public  point  of  view. 

'Likewise,  the  Catholic  school  can  save  monies  It  would  have  to 
spend  on  the  salaries  of  several  teachers,  expensive  equipment  and 
supplies.  In  dual  enrollment  In  reverse,  the  Catholic  school  can 
collect  rent  for  rooms  which  otherwise  might  not  be  used.  Finally, 
with  dual  enrollment  In  reverse  that  Involves  leased  services  as 
well  as  facilities , the  Catholic  school  saves  teachers  ' salaries, 
expenses  for  funds  and  equipment,  collects  rent  and  salaries. 


With  the  montsy  saved  by  eliminating  lay  staff,  added  to  the  money 
earned  In  rent  and  salaries,  the  Catholic  'school  Is  generally  af- 
forded a new  lease  on  life. 


5 
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Public  school  expenses  In  dual  enrollment  programs  vary 
according  to  the  courses  offered,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
and  salary  level  of  teachers.  Shop  courses  or  science  courses 
can  Involve  expensive  equipment  and  special  facilities. 

Murray  found  that  nineteen  states  have  provisions  for  re- 
imbursing local  school  boards  for  dually  enrolled  students. 32 
many  of  these  states  the  local  board  receives  a pro-rated  amount 
of  state  aid  based  on  the  part-time  dally  attendance  of  dually 
enrolled  students.  For  example.  In  Louisville,  Kentucky.  (cs:10) 
the  state  pays  $1.85  per  day  to  the  local  board  for  each  public 
school  student  In  full  attendance.  Two-hundred  and  slxty-flv>:j 
students  are  In  a dual  enrollment  science  class  In  Piaget  for  one 
period  a day  out  of  a school  day  of  six  periods.  For  each  dually  en 
rolled  student  therefore,  the  Louisville  Board  of  Education  receives 
$1.85  times  one-sixth  or.  $0.32  per  day  per  student  In  attendance. 
Since  there  are  175  days  In  the  public  school  year,  the  board  re- 

II... 

celves : $1.85  times  1/6  times  265  times  175  which  amounts  to 
$14,376.35  per  year  (excluding  pupil  absences). 

The  case  of  the  Gibson  School  Corporation  Is  another  Interest- 
ing case  of  how  state  reimbursement ' formulas  work  to'/ the  benefit 
of  towns  considering  dual  enrollment  programs  (cs  ;11) . The  Catholic 
school  officials  approached  the  Gibson  Schoo?..  Corporation  In 
Southern  Indiana  with  a proposal  for  a dual  enrollment  program. 
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Among  the  major  arguments  put  forth  were: 

1.  The  parishes  can  no  longer  continue  their  schools  as 
in  the  past . 

2.  If  the  Catholic  school  closes,  it  will  cost  the  town 
approximately  $309j582  to  accommodate  the  637  new  pupils. 

3.  If  the  town  agrees  to  a reverse  dual  enrollment  program 
the  Catholic  schools  will  remain  open. 

The  city  can  operate  a dual  enrollment  program  in  reverse 
for  approximately  $62,000  a year  including  both  rent  and 
salaries.  The  estimated  state  reimbursement  from  such  a 
program  would  amount  to  $6l,^6l.04.  The  net  cost  to  the 
town  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  0. 

In  less,  than  six  months,  the  program  was  in  operation.  In 
one  Detroit  suburb  (cs:15)j  the  public  school  operates  a reverse 
dual  enrollment  program  including  leased  services.  It  is  re- 
imbursed $40,000  in  excess  of  expenditures  on  the  program.  This  is 
because  of  tvio  factors:  first,  the  number  of  students  en-r-dlled 

and  second,  the  number  of  young  teachers  on  the  staff.  The  student 
body  is  large  enough  to  qualify  for  a sizable  amount  of  state  aid, 
while  the  teaching  staff  is  young  enough  so  most  are  still  at  a low 
salary  level.  Of  course,  as  the  salary  level  increases,  the  ratio 
of  expenditures  by  the  local  system  to  state  reimbursement  will  de- 
crease. 

A recent  trend  in  dual  enrollment  in  reverse  is  a contractual 
agreement  which  stipulates  that  the  public  school  will  not  spend 
more  on  the  dual  enrollment  program  than  it  receives  in  state  aid. 
If  there  is  a deficit,  the  nonpublic  school  must  make  up  the 
difference  (e.g.  cs:l4). 
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Although  some  public  schools  can  come  out  ahead  on  some  dual 

I 

enrollment  programs,  or  have  a guarantee  to  at  least  break  even, 

i 

most  dual  enrollment  programs  do  cost  the  public  schools  money. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  states  that  do  not  have  pro-iated 
reimbursement  for  part-time  students  but  Is  not  limited  to  these 
situations.  For  example.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  In  1965,  | 

8,000  dual  enrolled  students  cost  the  city  school  board  $220,000  i 

after  state  reimbursement . 33  However  when  the  public  school  system  | 
does  spend  funds  on  dual  enrollment  programs  It  Is  still  consider-  | 
ably  cheaper  than  having  to  absorb  all  the  Catholic  school  children  | 
If  the  Catholic  schools  were  forced  to  close. 

Program  Approval  and  Legality  ' 

Dual  enrollment  programs  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate 
local  and  state  educational  officials.  The  legality  of  the  program  I 
must  also  be  judged  by  the  appropriate  legal  office.  Since  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled  on  a dual  enrollment  case,  the  | 
legality  of  a program  depends  on  the  particulars  of  the  arrangement  | 
In  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  state  In  which  it  will  oper-  | 

ate 

A typical  approval  process  is  begun  by  a Catholic  school  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  approaching  his  public  school  counterpart 
with  an  idea  for  a dual  enrollment  program.  If  the  public  school  ; 
official  Is  receptive  to  the  Idea,  the  two  schoolmen  will  plan  a | 
program  and  present  it  to  the  school  board.  Our  field  Interviews 
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make  clear  the  fact  that  the  support  of  the  public  school 
principal  or  superintendent  in  presenting  a proposal  to  a 

! 

I board  Is  very  critical.  With  administrative  support  the  school 
board  will  generally  "rubber  stamp"  the  plan;  without  such 
support  there  is  little  chance  of  approval  despite  the  Interest 
of  other  community  leaders. 

Prom  the  local  board  the  plan  goes  to  the  state  superintend- 

1 

I'  ent  of  public  instruction.  He  and  his  legal  advisors  determine 

[■ ' 

I if  the  plan  is  acceptable  under  school  law  or  earlier  precedent. 

I If  the  statutes  are  not  clear  or  no  precedents  exist,  the  super- 
intendent will  submit  the  plan  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Approval  by  state  educational  officials  can  be  followed  by  a 
ruling  by  the  State  Attorney  General.  This  opinion  is  usually 
requested  by  the  state  superintendent  and  in  most  cases  is  the  final 
approval.  In  some  states,  the  city  solicitor  offers  a legal  opinion 
before  the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General  is  sought. 

Beyond  the  State  Attorney  General,  the  legality  of  a program 
can  be  adjudicated  in  the  courts.  Court  actj;on  can  be  initiated 
at  . any  point  during  the  development  of, , a dual  enrollment  program 
by  citizens  opposed  to  the  plan  and  can  eventually  lead  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court . 
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A diagram  of  the  general  routs  of  approval  Is  shown  In 
Figure  1. 

Figure  !l 

Typical  Approval  Route  for  Dual  Enrollment 

Programs 
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Figure  1 describes  the  typical  route  that  a dual  enrollment 
program  can  travel  In  achieving  complete  approval.  In  practice, 
program  approval  can  take  many  twists  and  turns.  For  example,  In 
Boonsvllle,  Indiana  (cs : 13), the  local  school  board  denied  a Catholic 
school’s  request  for  a reverse  dual  enrollment  program.  This  ended 
discussion  of  the  program  and  the  Catholic  pastors  promptly  an- 
nounced the  closing  of*  his  school  (cs;13)*  Ii^  Pall  River , ij?assa— 
chusetts,  the  city  solicitor  ruled  a dual  enrollment  program  Illegal 
and  the  caie  was  appealed  to  the  State  Attorney  General.  He  refused 
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to  offer  an  opinion  and  a new  program  Is  being  drawn  up.-* 

state  superintendent's  office  In  Kentucky  announced  that  several 

proposed  programs  would  have  to  be  disallowed.  The.  plans  were 

sent  to  the  Attorney  General's  Office  who  declared  that  they  were 

legal  (cs:9).  Two  recent  State  Supreme  Court  opinions  ruled 

dual  enrollment  programs  Illegal  In  Montana,  while  the  Michigan 

35 

Supreme  Court  In  April  declared  dual  enrollment  legal . In  the 
final  analysis  then,  approval  of  a dual  enrollment  program  depends 
on  the  particulars  of  the  plan  and  the  particulars  of  the  state 
constitution. 

The  Constitutional  Question 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State  Is  the  basic  constitutional 
question  confronting  dual  enrollment  programs.  Those  who  argue  the 
constitutionality  of  dual  enrollment  generally  do  so  under  the  child 
benefit  theory.  Opponents  call  It  unconstitutional,  an  establishment 
of  religion,  prohibited  by  the  First  Amendment. 3^  They  argue  that 
when  a sectarian  school  Is  relieved  of  financial  burdens  for  high 
cost  subjects,  facilities  and  services.  It  has  In  fact  been  directly 
aided. 37 j 38,  39. 

Le'o  Pfeffer,  Legal  Counsel  for  the  American  Jewish  Council, 
a staunch  enemy  of  aid  to  nonpubllc  schools,  nonetheless  reflects 
very  well  the  position  of  supporters  of  dual  enrollment  when  he 
v/rote  that,  "the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a state  could  not  forbid 
children  from  obtaining  their  entire  secular  education  In  parochial 
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schools.  [Pierce  ^ aQ . , v.  the  Society  of  Sisters,  1925].  In 
view  of  this  decision,  I cannot  see  how  an  arrangement  whereby 
children  receive  only  half  their  secular  education  In  parochial 
schools  could  be  held  unconstitutional.  Moreover,  In  Zorach  v. 
Clauson  (1952 )>  the  Court  ruled  that  It  Is  constitutionally 
permissible  to  release  children  from  public  school  for  part  of 
the  Vichool  day  In  order  that  they  may  receive  religious  Instruc- 
tion In  church  schools.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  doubly  clear 
that  releasing  children  for  secular  Instruction  would  not  violate 

the  Constitution."^® 

Proponents  of  dual  enrollment  argue  on  the  basis  of  child 
benefit  theory  also.  The  child  baneflt  theory  was  set  forth  by 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  when  It  held  that  It  was  constitutional 
for  the  state  to  provide  transportation  for  children  going  to 
either  parochial  or  public  schools  In  the  19^7  New  Jersey  school 
bus  case  of  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education. In  1968  the  Court 
supported  this  theory  when  It  upheld  a New  York  Program  to  provide 

textbooks  to  private  school  pupils  (Board' of  Education  v. 

42 

Allen  ) . 

As  we  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  made 
a decision  on  the  constitutional  questions  Involving  the  dangers  of 
an  establishment  of  religion  balanced  against  the  child's  right  to 
a part-time  public  education.  The  emerging  principle  seems  to  be 
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that  a citizen  haa  a right  to  any  of  the  parts  of  a whole  to 
which  he  has  a right.  That  Is,  a student  who  has  a right  to  a 
full-time  public  school  education  has  a right  to  a part  thereof  as 
well.  The  fact  that  he  (or  his  parents)  choose  a partially  private 
education  does  not  Impair  his  right  to  have  the  remainder  of  his 
education  provided  at  public  expense. 

Ancillary  Legal  I ssue 

We  found  that  three  ancillary  legal  Issues  related  to  dual 
enrollment  have  required  adjudication  within  each  state.  First, 
can  public  school  boards  rent  parochial  school  facilities  for  use 
as  public  schools . Second,  can  members  of  religious  orders  be 
employed  as  public  school  teachers.  Third,  can  local  school  boards 
receive  pro-rated  state  aid  for  dally  enrolled  students.  When  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  leased  facilities  are  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  public  school  board  and  that  the  public  school 
teachers  from  religious  orders  are  exclusively  responsible 
to  the  public  school  principal,  these  practices  were  declared 
legal  (cs:10). 

The  fourth  question,  pro-rated  stafefe  aid.  Is  decided  on  the 
criteria  of  state  education  policy  and  the  state  constitution.  As 
cited  earlier,  19  states  have  provisions  for  state  aid  to  school 
systems  operating  dual  enrollment  programs  (Appendix  J-^). 
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Analysis  of  Dual  Enrollment 

What  makes  a dual  enrollment  program  successful?  Five  basic 
factors  seem  to  contribute  to  the  successful  establishment  and 
operation  of  dual  enrollment  programs.  These  are: 

1.  The  relationship  between  public  and  parochial  school  officials 

2.  The  religious  characteristics  of  the  community. 

3.  The  legal  rulings  of  the  state  with  respect  to  pro-rated 
aid  to  school  systems  operating  dual  enrollment  programs. 

4.  The  space  needs  of  the  public  school. 

5.  The  magnitude  of  the.  Catholic  school  crisis  and  the  size  of 
the  parochial  school  enrollment. 

We  shall  consider  each  of  these  In  turn. 

Relationship  Between  Public  and  Nonpublic  Officials 

We  found  that  the  relationship  between  the  public  school  of- 
ficials and  Catholic  school  officials  seems  to  be  the  single  most 
significant  factor  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  a dual 
enrollment  program.  Behind  the  most  successful  program  was  a 
public  school  official  with  a strong  personal  Interest  In  the  pro- 
gram. In  Louisville,  It  was  the  superintendent  (cs:10),  In  Chicago 
the  assistant  principal  (cs:l),  In  Michigan  City  the  school  lawyer 
(cs:^).  In  successful  programs,  the  relationship  between  public  and 
nonpublic  p.*’lnclpals  was  almost  always  friendly. 

No  dual  enrollment  plan,  however  brilliant,  can  succeed  without 
one  or  two  well  placed  supporters  In  the  administrative  echelons  of 
the  public  school  system. 

olO 
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Religious  Character  of  the  Community 

Dual  enrollment  programs  were  more  easily  established  In  com- 
munities whose  population  Is  predominately  Catholic.  In  Boons- 
vlllej  Indiana  (cs:13),  for  example,  approximately  nine  percent 
of  the  population  Is  Catholic.  The  school  board  has  turned  down 
a request  for  a dual  enrollment  program.  Similarly,  In  Bird  Eye, 
Indiana  (cs:17),a  Protestant  community,  some  thirty  residents  have 
filed  suit  against  the  school  board  to  prevent  any  expansion  of  the 
dual  enrollment  programs. 

The  Legality  of  Pro-Rated  State  Aid 

This  Is  a major  concern  among  public  school  officials  consider- 
ing plans  for  dual  enrollment.  If  the  proposed  program  will  cost 
them  little  or  no  money,  and  the  relationship  with  Catholic  officials 
Is  friendly,  and  further,  the  community  Is  predominately  Catholic, 
dual  enrollment  plans  generally  have  been  accepted. 

Space  Needs  of  Public  Schools 

School  officials  throughout  the  country  report  decreasing  en- 
rollments In  grades  one  through  four.  In  Haubstaudt  and  Fort  Branch, 
Indiana  (cs:ll),  public  school  officials  predict  that  this  trend 
will  soon  enable  them  to  assimilate  the  entire  parochial  school 
population  into  their  present  facilities.  At  this  point,  the  public 
schools  will  have  little  reason  to  continue  a dual  enrollment  program. 
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Similarly,  In  turning  down  a request  for  a dual  enrollment  plan, 
members  of  the  Warwick  School  Board  pointed  out  that  they  could 
absorb  the  entire  Catholic  school  population  without  expanding 
their  facilities  (cs:13). 

When  the  closing  of  the  Catholic  school (s)  would  result  In 
serious  overcrowding  of  public  school  facilities,  public  school 
officials  are  likely  to  accept  plans  for  dual  enrollment.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  communities  where  an  Influx  of  Catholic  students  would 
not  require  expensive  expansion  of  public  school  facilities,  public 
school  officials  are  less  likely  to  enter  Into  a dual  enrollment 
program. 

Catholic  Crisis  and  Enrollment 

When  the  demise  of  a large  Catholic  school  or  school  system 
seems  Imminent,  public  school  officials  are  more  likely  to  accept 
a dual  enrollment  program.  Many  Catholic  school  officials  capitalize 
on  this  dynamic  by  announcing  that  their  schools  are  In  serious 
financial  trouble  and  cannot  continue  to  operate  given  their  present 
resources  (cs:ll). 

In  sunuTiary , public  school  officials  enter  Into  dual  enrollment 
programs  when  they  have  a vested  Interest.  The  vested  Interest  can 
be  personal  - they  are  friendly  with  the  Catholic  school  officials; 

It  can  be  religious  - the  public  school  is  located  In  a Catholic 
community;  the  Interest  can  be  financial  - the  public  school  can 
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receive  state  aid  and  does  not  have  to  assimilate  Catholic  school 
students  Into  their  facilities. 

In  cases  where  public  school  officials  have  only  one  or  two 
of  these  vested  interests,  they  may  or  may  not  enter  into  a dual 
enrollment  program.  However  it  is  clear  from  our  interviews  that 
when  they  do  not  have  any  of  these  interests,  they  most  likely  will 
[ not  even  consider  a dual  enrollment. 

Formal  Agreement 

The  details  of  dual  enrollment  programs  are  seldom  written 
down.  Only  in  cases  of  dual  enrollment  In  reverse  is  a contract 
generally  employed.  The  terms  of  such  leases  seldom  explicate 
educational  policy.  They  generally  deal  with  the  rental  fee,  amount 
of  space,  hours  when  the  lease  is  in  effect,  and  arrangements  for 
utilities.  Recently,  these  leases  have  Included  the  "break-even 
clause"  described  in  the  previous  section  on  Finances. 

The  only  statement  on  educational  policy  contractually  agreed 
upon  usually  states  that  while  the  lease  Is  in  effect,  the  facility 
is  under  the  complete  and  exclusive  control  of  the  public  school. 
This  "non-interference"  clause  is  more  a legal  safeguard  than  a 
functional  guideline.  Nonpublic  school  officials  are  often  informal- 
ly  lnvo,lved  in  the  public  school  operation  in  a leased  facility. 

This  Informal  Involvement  is  rather  common  in  programs  of  re- 
verse dual  enrollment  with  leased  services.  Such  involvement  is 
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sometimes  necessary  because  the  nearest  public  school  official 
could  be  blocks  or  miles  away  from  the  leased  classrooms.  For 
example,  In  Piaget  Catholic  High  Sc!:iool,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
(cs:10),  public  school  teachers  so’-ietlmes  ask  the  Catholic  prin- 
cipal to  take  care  of  unruly  students  who  act  up  In  dual  enroll- 
ment science  classes . The  public  school  principal  at  Shawnee 
High  School  Is  more  than  a mile  away.  He  Invites  and  appreciates 
this  assistance. 

Administrative  Policies 

After  a dual  enrollment  proposal  is  approved  and  the  lease 
has  been  signed,  the  public  and  parochial  school  principals  must 
make  the  program  work.  The  major  task  facing  these  schoolmen 
Involves  the  working  out  of  administrative  policies.  The  areas 
In  which  policies  must  be  established  Include  the  f lowing : 

Graduation  - 

Students  In  dual  enrollment  programs  generally  graduate  from 
the  school  In  which  they  take  the  largest  portion  of  their  Instruc- 
tion. In  partnership  programs  where  students  spend  equal  amounts 
of  time  in  both  schools,  the  student  usually  graduates  from  the 
Catholic  school.  There  are  however  some  exceptions  to  thl:  general 
rule  (e .g. ^cs : 1) . 
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I Grades  - 

j The  courses  students  take  in  dual  enrollment  programs  are 

j;  credited  and  certified  by  the  public  school  board.  Students  re- 
Icelve  a public  school  grade  for  their  work  and  generally  receive  a 
separate  report  card  from  the  public  school.  The  grade  is  later 
I transferred  to  the  student’s  permanent  record  kept  in  the  Catholic 
I school  office  (e .g.  ,cs :10) . 

i",' 

? Attendance  - 

y 

k 

I Public  school  teachers  In  dual  enrollment  programs  take  attend- 

ance  each  period  so  that  the  school  board  can  be  reimbursed  through 
[the  state  formula  for  average  dally  attendance. 

I 

I In  limited  dual  enrollment  programs,  public  school  attendance 

^‘records  are  rarely  sent  to  the  parochial  school.  In  partnership 
[programs,  especially  reverse  dual  enrollment,  morning  and  afternoon 
attendance  records  are  generally  cross  referenced  between  the  two 
schools  (e.g.,cs;6). 

Discipline  and  Academic  Problems  - 

Discipline  problems  or  academic  problems  are  generally  handled 
by  the  public  classroom  teacher.  If  the  teacher  needs  assistance, 
he  generally  turns  to  the  public  school  principal. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  reverse  dual  enrollment  where 
the  public  school  principal  is  in  a different  building,  a teacher 
will  often  seelt  advise  from  the  Catholic  school  principal.  This 
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person  works  with  the  students  and  the  teachers  on  a day-to-day 
basis  and  Is  often  In  a better  position  to  help  than  his  public 
school  counterpart.  The  relationship  between  the  two  principals 
determines  the  extent  to  which  a public  school  teacher  can  turn 
to  the  parochial  school  principal  for  assistance  (e.g. ^cs : 10) . 

School  Calendars  and  Schedules  - 

Early  dual  enrollment  programs  ran  Into  difficulties  because  of 
religious  holy  days  and  because  the  opening  and  closing  vacations  of 
the  two  schools  often  did  not  coincide.  Further,  the  class  schedules 
often  were  not  compatible. 

Recently  these  pi*oblems  have  been  largely  overcome  because  of 
the  willingness  of  the  Catholic  school  offices  to  adopt  the  public 
school  calendar  and  schedule  (e.g.,  cs : 15) . 

Non-Dlstrlct  Students  - 

Very  often  the  public  and  Catholic  schools  Involved  In  dual 
enrollment  programs  draw  children  from  different  geographic  districts . 
If  the  program  Is  receiving  pro-rated  state  aid,  this  is  a serious 
problem  because  some  states  will  not  pay  the  school  board  for  stu- 
dents who  live  outside  the  school  boundaries.  Furthermore,  many 
parents  oppose  the  enrollment  of  nondistrict  students  because  the 
student's  parents  have  not  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  school 
(e.g.,  cs:2). 
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The  problem  of  non-contlguous  school  boundaries  is  handled 
in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  The  child’s  home  district  pays  a ’’tuition"  fee  to  the 
district  in  which  the  child  attends  school  (e.g.  cs:2) 

2.  If  the  Catholic  school  collects  tuition  from  the  students, 
the  school  district  will  sometimes  charge  the  Catholic  school 
a pro-rated  tuition  fee  (cs:10) 

3.  Students  in  this  situation  are  excluded  entirely. 

Parents  - 

Parents  whose  children  participate  in  dual  enrollment  programs 
are  involved  in  the  parent-teacher  groups  of  both  schools  (e.g. 
cs:10).  On  specific  problems  they  contact  the  particular  teacher 
in  question  and  beyond  this,  the  principal  to  whom  the  teacher  is 
responsible . 

Staff  - 

Teachers  in  dual  enrollment  classes  are  legally  and  educational- 
ly responsible  to  the  public  school  principal  (e.g.,  cs:l^).  In 
dual  enrollment  with  leased  facilities  teachers  are  responsible 
to  the  principal  of  the  nearest  public  school  (cs:10).  They  are 
usually  required  to  attend  staff  meetings  at  the  public  school  and 
are  generally  invited  to  attend  staff  meetings  of  the  nonpublic 
schools.  They  are  not  obliged  to  attend  parochial  school  staff  meet- 
ings or  parent  meetings,  although  they  often  do.  They  are  hired. 
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promoted,  supervised  and  paid  by  the  local  board  of  education  and 
must  teach  the  public  school  curriculum  (e.g.,  cs:9). 

Despite  their  legal  separation,  many  dual  enrollment  teachers 
become  a functional  part  of  the  nonpublic  school.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  reverse  dual  enrollment  programs. 


Daily  Operation  - 

In  the  successful  dual  enrollment  programs  that  we  visited, 
administrative  difficulties  are  almost  always  resolved  in  an  in- 
formal manner.  Daily  operating  procedures  are  seldom  written  down, 
they  are  discussed  and  explicated  only  as  the  need  arises. 

The  ease  with  which  administrative  matters  are  handled  is 
directly  related  to  the  type  of  relationship  that  exists  between 
the  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials.  When  problems  come  up 
during  the  year,  the  relationship  between  the  two  principals  de- 
termines whether  they  will  be  adjudicated  at  a formal  meeting  of 
the  school  committee,  or  worked  out  over  a cup  of  coffee  (e.g.,  cs 
cs:ll).  The  overwhelming  impression  we  received  suggests  that  the 
more  successful  approach  is  the  "over  a copy  of  coffee"  method 
(e.g. , cs:6) . 


I 

i 


i 
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r ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OP  DUAL  ENROLLMENT 

I 

I Dual  enrollment  programs  have  many  pro’s  and  con’s.  Listed 

I here  are  the  major  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  cited  In  the 

'i  4 3 

I literature  and  as  evidenced  In  the  case  studies.  The  listing  Is 
I followed  by  an  analysis. 

'i' 

•I 

c 

I Advantages  to  the  Pupil 

I 

I <^Dual  enrollment  provides  both  public  and  nonpubllc  school 

i students  with  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  better  understand  diverse 

i 

k opinions  In  the  community. 

[i 

I <^Dual  enrollment  provides  parochial  school  students  a broader, 

: more  comprehensive  program,  by  providing  courses  not  otherv/lse 
I available  to  them. 

<^Dual  enrollment  offers  nonpubllc  school  students  an  oppor- 
I tunlty  to  spend  part  of  their  day  In  a pluralistic  setting. 

I 

I *For  parochial  school  children  who  will  eventually  attend  public 

I Junior  high  or  high  school,  dual  enrollment  acts  as  a mechanism 
of  transition,  an  orientation  to  the  public  school. 

*Dual  enrollment  allows  for  a more  heterogeneous  student 
body  In  the  nonpubllc  school.  f 

*Dual  enrollment  provides  the  best  of  sectarian  education 
coupled  with  the  benefit  of  bringing  children  of  different  faiths 
together. 


IT 
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Advantages  to  the  Parent 

*Dual  enrollment  tends  to  preserve  the  parental  prerogative 
of  choice  in  education  by  maintaining  nonpublic  education  in  the 
community. 

*It  acts  as  an  orientation  for  parents  whose  children  will 
eventually  attend  public  schools. 

*Dual  enrollment  gives  parochial  school  parents  a direct 
return  on  their  tax  money. 

Advantages  to  the  Public  and  Nonpublic  Schools 

*Dual  enrollment  reduces  the  mounting  financial  burden  that 
nonpublic  education  -i.s  finding  more  and  more  difficult  to  meet. 

*It  saves  the  public  school  money  that  would  be  needed  to 
assimilate  Catholic  school  students  if  their  school  closed. 

*Dual  enrollment  gives  parochial  school  parents  in  the  com- 
munity a vested  interest  in  public  education. 

*Dual  enrollment  improves  the  relationship  between  public 
and  nonpablic  schools. 

Advantages  to  the  Community 

*Dual  enrollment  improves  the  understanding  of  public  finances, 
especially  among  Roman  Catholic  taxpayers  who  otherwise  would  not 
receive  direct  services  from  the  public  schools. 

*Dual  enrollment  provides  needed  public  services  to  a much 
broader  segment  of  community  tax  payers. 


1 *Dual  enrollment  reinforces  community  cooperation  and  estab- 

i 

1 

lishes  a basis  for  improved  unity  by  lessening  the  "our  school," 
"your  school"  dichotomy  in  the  community. 

*Dual  enrollment  provides  an  opportunity  for  much  broader 
support  of  public  education. 

Disadvantages  to  the  Student 

*Dual  enrollment  tends  to  confuse  students  by  fractionalizing 

' uu 

> the  curriculum. 

j 

j *Dual  enrollment  often  results  in  the  students  having  divided 

I loyalties. ^5 

I *Dual  enrollment  pupils  often  cannot  participate  in  extra  cur- 

f ricula  activities 

I 

I 

I *In  dual  enrollment  programs  where  the  schools  are  not  adjacent^ 

j 

students  waste  time  moving  between  schools.  In  bad  weather  distance 
is  a further  inconvenience. 

Disadvantages  to  the  Public  and  Nonpublic  Schools 

*The  administration  of  a dual  enrollment  program  can  become  a 
burden  for  public  school  officials . 

*Dual  enrollment  programs  can  be  expensive  and  usurp  funds 
that  could  be  spent  on  improving  public  education. 

*Dual  enrollment  fragments  the  public  school  system. 

»The  fractionalizing  of  courses  between  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  in  dual  enrollment  implies  a false  dichotomy  in  educational 
content. 
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*If  pushed  to  extremes,  dual  enrollment  can  turn  the  public 
school  into  a technical,  vocational  institute.  I 

»Dual  enrollment  can  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  attempts  to  | 
Introduce  humanistic,  value  oriented  courses  into  the  public  school  j 

*Dual  enrollment  can  adversely  affect  the  public  school 
student-teacher  ratio  and  can  lead  to  overcrowding  in  public  school 
classrooms. 

*Dual  enrollment  blurs  lines  separating  public  and  nonpublic 
education.  This  can  further  blur  the  "unique"  dimension. 

*Dual  enrollment  prevents  parochial  school  youngsters  from 
becoming  totally  immersed  in  sectarian  education. 

*It  lessens  parochial  school  unity. 

*Dual  enrollment  can  falsely  convince  Catholic  parents  and 
school  officials  that  they  have  found  a solution  to  the  problems 
confronting  their  school. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Dual  enrollment  programs  are  clearly  effective  in  helping  to  ’ 
maintain  nonpublic  education  at  a minimum  expense  to  the  taxpayers  ^ 
in  a community.  The  section  on  finances  discusses  this  dynamic.  4 

Dual  enrollment  programs  also  seem  to  be  effective  in  broaden-  | 

t 

ing  the  base  of  support  for  public  education  and  in  unifying  the  | 
community.  In  Swanton,  Vermont  (cs:23)>a  proposed  dual  enrollment  | 

A 

T 

plan  is  said  to  have  figured  significantly  in  the  passage  of  a i 
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bond  issue  In  the  predominantly  Catholic  community.  Prior  to  the 
.uscusslon  Of  dual  enrollment  the  bond  Issue  had  been  turned  down 
by  the  voters  six  times.  The  superintendent  of  the  Cherry  Hill 
School  district  in  Michigan  (cs:2),  also  reports  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a dual  enrollment  program  figured  significantly  In  the  pass- 

ag6  of  a bond  issue  in  that  coininunity. 

In  stating  that  dual  enrollment  leads  to  better  cooperation  and 

improved  relationships  between  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials, 
a auestlon  of  cause  and  effect  can  be  raised.  Close  examination  of 
the  case  studies  suggests  that  dual  enrollment  Is  a result 
existing  amicable  relationships  which  develop  further  because  of 
the  dual  enrollment  program.  In  other  words,  friendly  relations 
lead  to  dual  enrollment  programs  which  In  turn  lead  to  Increasingly 

friendly  relationships . 

The  administrative  difficulties  resulting  from  dual  enrollment 
programs  are  easily  overcome  when  a friendly  relationship  exists  be 
tween  public  and  parochial  school  officials.  Vlhen  th,  .e  offic 
are  at  odds,  administrative  problems  can  retard  the  growth  of  a pro- 

gram. 

Dual  enrollment  does  lead  to  fraotlonallzatlon  of  the 
rlculum.  The  effects  of  this  fractionalizing  on  the  schools  and  on 
the  student. s Is  unclear.  Mo  empirical  data  has  been  collected  on  the 
effects  of  this  fragmentizing  and  basic  research  Is  needed 
effects  can  be  evaluated. 


o 
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Dual  enrollment  Is  often  given  too  much  credit  toward  solving 
the  Catholic  school  crisis.  While  dual  enrollment  certainly  does 
help  the  Catholic  schools,  it  is  certainly  not  a final  solution  to 
their  problems.  Many  Catholic  officials  do  not  seem  to  realize  this. 
They  speak  of  their  program  as  "unique,”  ’’having  immense  potential,” 
"the  solution"  ( cs : l6 ) . This  type  of  attitude  can  lead  to  a subtle 
but  serious  disadvantage  in  that  many  parochial  school  officials  do 
not  seek  alternative  solutions  and  directions  for  their  school  pro- 
grams because  they  feel  dual  enrollment  Is  a final  solution.  No  such 
enthusiasm  Is  warranted.  St.  Mark’s  (cs:l5)»  and  St.  Norbert’s 
(cs:2)  have  participated  in  successful  dual  enrollment  programs 
for  many  years.  Both  Schools  are  closing  in  June  of  1971. 

The  effects  of  dual  enrollment  are  limited  and  relatively 
short  lived.  Its  limited  life  span  and  usefulness  derive  from  the 
fact  that  dual  enrollment  is  an  educational  remedy  applied  to  non- 
denomlnatlonal  ills.  It  is  used  to  assist  Catholic  schools  in  a 
period  of  crisis.  But  the  problems  of  Catholic  schools  are  not 
simply  educational  or  financial.  The  basic  problems  are  of  a 
social  and  religious  nature. 

The  combination  of  decreasing  parochial  school  enrollment, 
decreasing  vocations  to  religious  teaching  orders,  and  the  rising 
cost  of  operating  schools,  hold  many  Catholic  schools  in  a death- 
like grip.  There  is  no  evidence  nor  reason  to  believe  that  dual 
enrollment  can  reverse  any  one  of  these  trends. 
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In  Michigan  City,  Indiana  (csr^O,  public  and  nonpublic 
school  officials  worked  togethe*  for  two  years  and  their  dual 
enrollment  program  seemed  sure  to  succeed.  Just  before  the  pro- 
gram’s opening,  the  religious  order  that  would  have  staffed  the 
Catholic  school  announced  it  could  not  provide  sisters.  The  pro- 
' gram  was  cancelled. 

? In  Warren,  Michigan,  several  Catholic  schools  involved  In 

1 successful  dual  enrollment  programs  for  more  than  four  years,  are 

t 

V. 

I closing  this  June  because  they  can  no  longer  afford  the  costs  of 
; their  half  of  the  p ogram  (cs:15). 

i In  Michican  (cs:  2,  7,  15),  the  evidence  suggests  that  dual 

i 

^ enrollment  tends  to  accelerate  decreasing  Catholic  school 

i 

i enrollment.  Catholic  parents  are  apparently  even  less  inclined 
i to  support  schools  that  are  half  Catholic  and/or  see  that  the 
public  schools  are  not  as  bad  as  they  thought  (cs:l) 

At  best,  dual  enrollment  gives  Catholic  schools  a temporary 
lease  on  life.  It  is  a stop-gap  measure,  providing  temporary 
financial  relief.  Inevitably,  however  the  factors  which  neces- 
sitated dual  enrollment  catch  up  with  and  offset  the  temporary 

! relief  offered  by  this  plan.  Unfortunately  this  "lease  on  life" 

i 

j is  often  erroneously  regarded  as  a final  solution.  In  such  cases 

i 

j Catholic  school  officials  r.top  their  search  for  alternative  solutions 
I and  directions.  The  results  are  inevitable:  The  Catholic  parish 

' eventually  loses  its  school  program  and  ends  up  with  nothing. 

o 
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In  Fraser,  Michigan,  at  a point  in  time  when  Catholic  schools 
in  surrounding  communities  were  entering  into  dual  enrollment  pro- 
grams, the  parish  dropped  its  school  program  and  put  its  resources 
into  what  has  developed  into  a highly  successful  release  time  cate-  ^ 
chetical  center  (cs:2^l).  This  center  will  long  outlive  dual  enroll-; 
ment  programs  and  might  well  serve  as  a model  of  alternative  means 
Qf*  religious  education  for  Catholic  school  officials  * 

Besides  the  fact  that  its  effects  are  limited,  there  is  another 
reason  to  approach  dual  enrollment  with  caution.  The  single  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  success  of  a dual  enrdlment  program  is 
the  local  chemistry,  the  political-religious  atmosphere  of  the 
community.  Where  the  relationships  between  public  and  nonpublic 
school  officials  is  amicable,  dual  enrollment  is  almost  guaranteed 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  no  plan,  however  brill.».ant,  can  sue 
ceed  if  school  officials  do  not  cooperate  with  each  other.  Per- 
sonal relationships  are  clearly  a shaky  basis  on  which  to  advocate  ; 
or  build  public  policy.  Caution  is  clearly  called  for. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  dual  enrollment  does  serve  several  • 

useful  purposes.  It  assists  parochial  schools  at  a minimum  expense  ; 
to  taxpayers;  it  offers  expanded  educational  programs  to  nonpublic  ^ 
school  pupils;  it  introduces  parochial  school  children  and  their  | 

Y 

parents  to  public  educationc  ^ 

• The  last  effect  is  particularly  significant.  Many  educators  | 

find  increasing  interest,  enthusiasm  and  support  coming  from  the  ^ 
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I 

! private  sectors.  Community  concern  for  the  quality  of  public 

4 

t education  Is  clearly  a unifying  force. 

I 

f 

1 In  generating  interest,  support  and  unity,  dual  enrollment 

t' 

r 

I 

i acts  as  a mechanism  of  transition  between  two  periods  In  the 
I history  of  American  education.  The  time  now  past,  witnessed  the 
1 successful  operation  of  an  extensive  private  school  system 

I alongside  the  public  schools.  The  fui-n.-^c  la  not  yet  clear. 

f 

I But  It  is  clear  that  dual  enrollment  v^lll  serve  public 

f and  nonpublic  school  pupils,  parents  and  officials  during 

I 

V 

: the  period  of  transition.  Dual  enrollment  will  not  preserve  the 

j 

3 old  order,  but  It  will  make  more  smooth  the  emergency  of  America’s 

r 

1 

I 

j educational  future. 

s 

5 

I LEASED  FACILITIES 


Introduction 


I Leasod  facilities  refers  to  a type  of  local  cooperative 

I Pi  og/'ai''  in  Wx'^.’ch  a public  school  leases  either  all  or  a part  of 

I a ^icnp’ibl-c  schcol  facility.  The  leased  rooms  or  buildings 

k 

I are  ..sed  for  oublic  school  classes  and  are  often  operated  in 
I conJunc'-i;.n  "vltl.  programs  of  reverse  dual  enrollment  and  leasing 


of  seivict.'. 

Our  case  Sc ’dies  provide  us  with  some  excellent  examples 
of  leased  facili  le;:  programs.  Public  school  kindergarten  and 
Special  .Education  Ci.'scas  in  Rutland,  Vermont  operate  a facility 
owned  by  a fatholin  par.  s<'>.  The  public  school  needed  space  and 
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could  not  afford  to  build  or  to  purchase  a facility.  In  this 
program,  the  public  school  leased  the  Immaculate  Heart  elementary 
school  which  closed  in  1969  for  $12,000  per  year  (cs;i6). 

In  Jasper,  Indlana^^^  of  the  town's  6l  elementary  school 
classrooms  operate  in  facilities  leased  from  three  Catholic 
parishes.  This  extensive  leasing  operation  began  before  the  Civil 
War  and  until  19^6  all  of  the  public  school  classrooms  were  leased 
from  the  Catholic  parishes  (cs:l8). 

For  one  dollar  ($1.00)  a year  the  school  board  of  Centerline, 
Michigan,  rents  an  entire  building  - 11  classrooms  - from  St. 
Clement's  parish  for  use  in  a dual  enrollment  program  (cs:6). 

History 

In  about  1820  when  the  nonpublic  and  public  schools  emerged 
as  distinct  entities,  the  practice  of  a public  school  leasing  a 
facility  from  a nonpublic  school  became  possible.  Although 
eaj’lier  examples  might  exist,  the  first  program  we  uncovered  was 
B leased  facilities  plan  that  began  in  l8l}8  (cs:17).  The  minutes 
of  a Town  Council  meeting  in  Ferdinand,  Indiana,  November  1°, 

18^8  reads  as  follows: 

"Township  Ferdinand  trustees  order  that  the  township 
treasurer  be  authorized  to  receive  dividends  due  this 
township  from  the  County  treasurer  and  School  Com- 

I17 

missidner."  ' 
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The  town  did  not  ov/n  the  schools  in  Ferdinand  but  leased 
them  at  arbitrary  and  varying  rates  from  the  Catholic  pastors. 

The  pastors  collected  what  the  market  would  bear. 

Little  Information  is  available  tracing  the  development  of 
leasing  practices  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools.  The  very 
early  Ferdinand  program  seems  to  be  the  exception,  explained  by 
the  unique  religious-cultural  history  of  the  community.  A similar 
history  explains  the  leasing  practices  started  in  Jasper,  Indiana, 
shortly  after  l850  (cs:l8). 

Development 

In  the  absence  of  empirical  data,  inferences  about  the  develop- 
ment of  leased  facilities  programs  can  be  made.  It  is  more  accurate 
to  consider  leased  facilities  programs  as  a financial  arrangement 
rather  than  an  educational  plan.  The  case  studies  clearly  suggest 
that  the  development  of  leasing  programs  is  a function  of  a public 
school  demand  for,  and  a nonpublic  school  supply  of,  space. 

The  non-availability  of  space  in  nonpublic  school  facilities 
is  clearly  a limiting  factor  to  such  programs.  Given  the  enormous 
and  rapid  growth  of  nonpublic  schools,  until  the  late  1960’s  it 
seems  most  unlikely  that  facilities  were  leased  on  any  large 
scale  basis  until  after  1965. 

If  we  examine  the  growth  of  Catholic  schools,  for  example, 
betv;een  1920  and  1965,  we  find  expansion  so  rapid  that  the  leasing 
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of  facilities  seems  most  unlikely.  It  would  seem  that  Catholics 
filled  their  schools  as  quickly  as  they  could  build  them.  But  | 

T 

more  recently,  Catholic  schools  have  closed  or  experienced  a de-  \ 

\ 

Jl 

Cline.  I 

1 

j 

While  the  decline  in  enrollment  can  be  partially  attributed 
to  decreasing  birth  rates,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  a large  number  . 
of  youngsters  formerly  in  Catholic  schools  have  begun  to  enroll  in 
public  schools.  Furthermore,  there  are  some  Ij'lOO  facilities  owned 
or  forirerly  owned  by  Catholic  groups  that  are  no  longer  used  for 
their  primary  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  public  school  enrollment 
continues  to  Increase  albeit  at  a less  rapid  rate  than  between  1900 

i 

and  the  late  1960’s. 

The  downward  national  trend  in  Catholic  school  enrollment  and 
facilities  combined  with  the  upward  enrollment  trend  of  public 
1 schools  suggests  a supply  and  demand  curve  for  school  space  that 

S leased  facilities  programs  have  most  likely  developed  on  a broad 

i 

j scale  within  the  past  five  years. 

j Furthermore,  fourteen  of  our  seventeen  case  studies  that  had 

j a leasing  component  were  begun  after  1967-  Granted  that  che 

I sariipllng  of  these  programs  was  not  random,  the  eivdence  collected 

I from  them  nonetheless  supports  the  contention  that  the  common  use 

I of  leased  facility  programs  programs  is  a relatively  new  develop- 

I ment  (Table  5)- 
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Patterns  of  Leasing  Programs 

[ 

I Although  there  are  many  combinations  and  variations,  three 

i| 

I basic  patterns  of  leased  facilities  programs  seem  to  emerge, 
i These  are  : 

i 1)  leased  facilities  for  public  school  use  only, 

V 2)  leased  facilities  for  dual  enrollment  purposes,  and 

3)  leased  facilities  with  leased  services. 


f Leased  Facilities  for  Public  School  Use  Only 

I In  Haubstadt,  Indiana  (cs:ll),  the  school  corporation  leases 

r five  of  the  thirteen  classrooms  in  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  School,  '[‘he 
i entire  public  school  fifth  and  sixth  grade  enrollment  take  all 

r. 

£ 

I their  classes  In  these  leased  facilities.  They  are  taught  by  public 
I school  teachers  exclusively. 

I The  kindergarten  and  Special  Education  programs  In  the  town  of 

I Rutland,  Vermont  (cs:l6),  are  housed  In  a building  leased  from  Im- 

I' 

I maculate  Heart  Parish.  This  Is  another  example  of  leased  facilities 
[ used  exclusively  for  public  school  purposes. 

This  leasing  plan  can  be  best  characterized  by  the  activities 
of  the  children  enrolled  In  the  facilities.  They  take  all  their 
courses  In  the  leased  public  school  facilities,  take  only  the  courses 
I'  prescribed  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  and  are  Instructed  by 
public  school  teachers. 
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Such  arrangements  may  or  may  not  include  a release  time  pro- 
, gram  (cs:ll).  When  a release  time  program  is  included  it  does  not 
change  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  leasing  plan  described  above. 

Leased  Facilities  for  Dual  Enrollment 

Any  one  of  the  dual  ent’ollment  patterns  described  in  the  previous 
section  could  operate  in  leased  facilities.  Limited  dual  enrollment 
and  partnership  dual  enrollment  programs  are  frequently  found  in 
leased  facilities.  In  such  arrangements,  they  are  called  dual 
enrollment  in  reverse.  They  are  described  in  detail  in  the  previous 
Section.  A few  case  studies  are  provided  to  Illustrate  this  model. 

Students  in  St.  Catherine's  school.  Nelson  County,  Louisiana 
(cs:9),  study  business  education  in  a public  school  classroom  rented 
and  operated  within  their  Catholic  school.  In  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
fifty  students  at  Bethlehem  Academy  study  biology  in  a public  school 
course  offered  in  a leased  classroom  within  the  Catholic  school 
(cs: 9)  . 

In  Warren,  Michigan,  the  Fitzgerald  School  Corporation  leased 
eight  classrooms  in  St.  Mark's  school.  Five  hundred  and  five  students 
spend  half  their  day  in  these  public  school  rooms  and  half  their 
day  in  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  building  (cs:15). 
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Leased  Facilities  with  Leased  Services 

Leasing  programs  of  this  type  are  distinguished  from  other 
patterns  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  In  the  leased  facility  are 
themselves  former  nonpubllc  school  teachers.  In  such  programs, 
the  public  school  hires  a person  who  formerly  taught  In  a non- 
publlc school. 

Actually  the  term  leasing  here  Is  misleading.  The  public 
schools  hire  teachers  formerly  associated  with  the  nonpubllc  school. 
Thereafter  there  Is  no  distinction  between  these  teachers  and  any 
other  public  school  teachers. 

Leasing  of  services  can  be  Involved  In  either  of  two  leasing 
patterns  already  described,  leasing  for  exclusive  public  school  use, 
and  leasing  for  dual  enrollment.  For  example,  the  Tenth  Street 
School  In  Jasper,  Indiana  (cs:l8)  Is  leased  from  St.  Joseph's  parish 
and  operates  exclusively  In  a public  school.  Thirty-four  of  the 
forty ,-^elght  teachers  as  well  as  the  school  principal  are  Catholic 
nuns  . 

In  the  leased  facilities  with  dual  enrollment  programs  operat- 
ing between  the  Fitzgerald  School  Corporation  and  St.  Mark's  In 
Warren,  Michigan,  the  principal  of  the  public  school  section  and 
one  of  the  teachers,  are  Catholic  nuns  Ccs:15)* 

ANALYSIS 

The  particulars  of  a lease  vary  according  to  the  type  of  pro- 
gram operated  within  the  leased  facility.  The  leases  for  eight 


programs  are  Included  vjlth  their  case  studies  In  Part  II.  These 
Include  the  programs  in  Port  Branch  and  Haubstadt,  Indiana;  Rock- 
w^od  and  Centerline,  Michigan;  Fitzgerald  and  Warren  Consolidated 
School  Corporations  of  Warren,  Michigan;  and  two  programs  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Louisiana  (cs:ll,  1^1,  6,  15,  7,  9)* 

Prom  examining  these  documents  and  from  interviewing  school 
officials,  six  rather  common  characteristics  of  the  leases  did 
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emerge.  First,  the  documents  can  be  divided  Into  "lease  to  pur-  j 

chase"  agreements  and  "lease  to  use"  agreements.  In  the  lease  to  | 

purchase  agreement,  rent  paid  for  use  of  a facility  is  accumulated 
toward  its  eventual  purchase.  For  example,  the  town  of  Ferdinand 
pays  $36,000  a year  rent  to  use  the  old  St.  Ferdinand's  High  School. 

I 

These  payments  are  credited  toward  the  $^50,000  purchase  price  of 
the  building  (cs:17).  The  more  common  agreement,  however,  is  of 
the  second  type,  and  involves  a.  fee  for  the  use  of  facilities  for 
a specified  period  of  time. 

Second,  in  all  cases,  the  lease  is  in  effect  only  during  the 
school  year.  The  lease  generally  takes  effect  late  in  August  or 
early  September,  and  runs  until  the  end  of  school  in  June.  Except  : 
in  lease  to  purchase  programs,  the  leases  are  for  one  year,  re-  , 
newable  on  a year  to  year  basis.  No  general  pattern  exists  for  the  | 

I 

hours  during  which  the  lease  is  in  effect.  Some  programs  have  a | 

2H  hour  a day,  seven  days  a week  lease.  Others  are  in  effect  only  J 

I 

during  school  hours,  on  school  days;  in  these  instances  the  Catholic;: 
parish  uses  the  facilities  for  their  ox\m  purposes  during  nonschool  [ 
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hours  . 


: Third,  very  few  leases  Include  detailed  specification  of 

; educational  policy.  The  only  educational  policy  generally  stated, 

( specifies  that  when  the  lease  is  in  effect,  the  facility  is  under 

f. 

I 

I the  complete  and  exclusive  control  of  public  school  officials. 

i 

I Fourth,  many  leases  specify  that  all  religious  insignia  must 

i be  removed  from  the  leased  facilities  during  time  that  the  lease 
> 

^ is  in  effect  (e.g.,  cs:15).  Several  'specify  that  the  leased  class- 

t 

[ room  must  be  clearly  identified  as  public  school  classrooms  and 

[. 

i must  have  exits  and  entrances  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  facll- 
I ity  ( c s : 8 ) . 

I'  Fifth,  the  les4or,  the  nonpublic  school,  is  generally  responsibl 

r 

I for  maintenance,  janitorial  services,  and  a pro-rated  share  of  util- 
: ity  expenses. 

Finally,  all  leases  Include  the  use  of  permanent  equipment  in 
a leased  facility.  This  Includes  tables,  chairs,  desks  and  all 
( permanent  laboratory  equipment. 


Finances 

The  rental  fee  for  a leased  facility  has  little  to  do  with  the 
size  of  the  program.  In  Centerline,  Michigan  (cs:6),  the  school 
board  rents  an  entire  building  - 11  classrooms  - for  one  dollar 
($1.00)  a year.  Similarly,  for  a dollar  a year,  the  Fitzgerald 
School  Corporation  in  lA/arren,  Michigan  (cs  : 15), rents  eight  class- 
rooms from  St.  Mark's. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Warren  Consolidated  School  Corporation 
rents  12  classrooms  for  $26,500  a year  from  St.  Ann’s  Parish  (cs:7). 
This  amounts  to  $2,208  per  room,  per  year.  In  Louisville,  the 
Board  of  Education  pays  $1,100  a year  for  each  of  four  rooms  in 

Piaget  Catholic  High  School  (cs:10). 

A listing  of  rental  fees  for  fourteen  leased  facilities  pro- 

grams  is  shown  in  Table  5* 

The  finances  of  a leased  facility  program  are  determined  by 
the  following  four  factors  : 

1.  The  relationship  between  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials, 

2.  The  magnitude  of  the  Crisis  in  the  Catholic  schools, 

3.  The  availability  of  space  in  the  public  schools,  and 

4.  The  state  policy  on  pro-rata  aid  to  dual  enrolled  students. 

The  financial  dynamics  resulting  from  the  interaction  of 
these  factors  were  discussed  under  Finances  in  the  dual  enrollment 

section  and  will  not  be  repeated. 

The  financial  results  of  leased  facilities  programs  are  basical- 
ly the  same  as  those  for  dual  enrollment  programs.  Briefly  these 
are  the  possibilities:  The  program  can  be  a considerable  expense 

for  the  public  schools,  nonetheless  it  saves  them  the  even  greater 
costs  of  construction  often  necessary  to  assimilate  the  CAtholic 
school  transfers;  the  program  can  be  a slight  expense  but  saves  t 
the  cost  of  assimilation;  the  program  is  run  with  a guaranteed  break 
even  clause  in  the  lease  and  at  the  same  time  saves  assimilation 
costs;  and  the  cost  of  the  program  is  exceeded  by  the  amount  of 
state  aid  and  at  the  same  time  saves  assimilation  costs. 


Legality 


i The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  ruled  on  a leased 

\ 

facilities  case.  However,  from  past  decisions  it  would  seem  that 
' a leased  facilities  program  must  meet  two  requirements  to  be  Con- 


: stitutlonal:  (1)  it  must  have  a secular  purpose,  and  (2)  it  must 
not  enhance  or  inhibit  religion. 

! Court  decisions  on  the  legality  of  such  programs  are  found  in 

; two  states  in  which  case  studies  on  leased  facilities  were  carried 
out.  The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  declared  (State  ex.  rel.  Johnson 
t:  et  al.,  v.  Boyd,  ^ ) that  it  was  legal  for  a public  school  cor- 

; poratlon  to  rent  space  and  operate  classes  in  a sectarian  facility, 

^ (June  28,  1940).  In  Kentucky,  rulllngs  on  the  question  of  public 
i schools  leasing  nonpublic  school  facilities  for  use  as  public  school 
classrooms,  were  handed  down  in  1917,  1928  and  1956. 

The  Court  decisions  are  summarized  as  follows: 


1917 


The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  unconstitutional  the 
‘public  School  leasing  of  classrooms  in  a Presbyterian  College 
because  the  Public  School  Board  permitted  college  officials 
to  Influence,  operate,  and  control  classes  taught. 


1928  - Crain  vs.  Walker:  The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  a 

Pub]ic  School  Board  could  lease  classrooms  and  supply  staff 
to  teach  children  in  an  orphan  home  operated  by  the  Kentucky 

Baptist  Church. 


1956  - Rawlings  vs.  Butler:  The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  constitution- 

al the  public  leasing  of  private  facilities  for  use  as  public 
school  classrooms  "so  long  as  the  church  in  no  manner  at- 
tempts to  Influence  or  control  the  ways  the  schoo^gOr  classes 
are  conducted  or  operated  or  how  they  are  taught . 
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Clearly,  leased  facilities  programs  have  been  structured  to 
satisfy  these  courts  and  could  likely  pass  the  Supreme  Court. 


■I 


V ft 
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Conclusion 

The  detailed  analysis  and  conclusions  of  dual  enrollment  can 
be  applied  to  leased  facilities  as  well  since  the  two  programs  are 
usually  interwoven.  Leased  facilities  programs  are  financial  ar- 
rangements, rather  than  an  educational  relationship.  They  work 
effectively  because  they  serve  both  the  public  and  the  nonpublic 
schools  quite  well.  Leased  facilities  programs  are  a function  of 
the  crisis  in  Catholic  schools,  the  availability  of  space  in  the 
public  schools,  and  the  state  regulation  on  reimbursement  of  dual 
enrollment  students.  Whether  these  three  ingredients  combined 
effectively  to  produce  a leased  facilities  program  essentially 
depends  on  the  relationships  that  exist  between  public  and  nonpublic 

school  officials. 

Leased  facilities  programs  should  be  approached  with  caution 
for  three  reasons; 

1.  Personal  relationships  between  public  and  nonpublic  school 
officials  are  essential  to  these  programs  and  are  a weak, 
base  on  which  to  build  or  advocate  public  policy. 

The  leased  facility  programs  have  the  same  short  term  bene- 
ficial effects  but  dubious  long  term  value  described  for 
dual  enrollment. 


I 
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3.  Public  school  officials  enter  Into  leasing  agreements  only 
so  long  as  they  serve  the  public  Interests.  Dwindling  en- 
rollments In  both  public  and  nonpubllc  schools  suggest 
that  leasing  programs  may  soon  become  unnecessary.  In 
Boonsvllle,  Indiana,  for  example,  a proposed  program  was 
turned  down  because  the  public  school  could  already  assimilate 


For  these  reasons,  leasing  programs  should  be  seen  for  what 
they  are:  a temporary  aid  to  both  public  and  nonpubllc  schools 

during  a period  of  transition  In  American  education. 


Closely  coordinated  with  dual  enrollment  and  leased  facil- 
ities, are  programs  of  leased  services,  a third  type  of  local  coopera- 
tive program.  Leased  services  Is  an  arrangement  In  which  a public 
school  Board  employs  as  public  school  teachers,  persons  who 
formerly  and  generally  teach  In  nonpubllc  schools.  Such  programs 
usually  Involve  a Roman  Catholic  sister  being  hired  by  the  public 
school  to  teach  public  school  classes. 


Examples  of  this  form  of  local  cooperation  are  found  In  pro- 
grams already  described  In  Jasper  and  Ferdinand,  Indiana  (cs  17, 
17);  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky , cs;  9,  10);  Warren, 
Centerline  and  Rockwood,  Michigan  (cs;  7,  15,  6,  l4);  and  Rutland, 
Vermont  (cs:16).  In  each  case  one  or  more  Catholic  sisters  have 
'been  employed  as  public  school  teachers. 


the  Catholic  school  population  (cs:13). 


LEASED  SERVICES 


Introduction 
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It  should  be  noted  once  again  that  leasing  here  does  not 
have  the  same  implications  as  "leasing"  a classroom.  In  the 
latter  case  the  building  or  room  is  still  owned  by  the  nonpublic 
agency.  In  the  former  case  the  individual  is  a certified,  quali- 
fied, experienced  professional  free  to  pursue  her  career  interests. 
Co-incidentally  these  individuals  are  also  sisters.  These  "leased" 
teachers  are  in  fact  hired  and  treated  like  any  public  school  teacher. 
Once  hired  by  the  public  sector  they  in  no  way  still  "belong"  or  are 
"owned"  by  the  nonpublic  agency.  The  fact  of  their  former  employ- 
ment , however, has  somehow  erroneously,  we  think,  led  to  the  coining 
of  the  phrase  "leased  services."  There  are  examples  of  where  only 
part  of  a Catholic  school  teacher’s  time  is  purchased  and  in  these 
cases  "leased"  services  seems  to  be  an  applicable  term  to  describe 
the  arrangement.  In  these  cases  a part  of  the  individual’s  time  is 
purchased  by  the  public  sector  while  the  principal  affiliation  re- 
mains with  the  nonpublic  sector.  Such  cases  are  rather  rare  how- 
ever (cs:15j  1^)« 


History  and  Development 

The  earliest  programs  which  "leased"  the  services  of  sisters 
are  found  in  Jasper  (cs:19)  and  Ferdinand,  Indiana  (cs:17).  Catholic 
priests  and  sisters  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  these  towns 
since  1863.  A similar  program  of  long  standing  has  been  operating 

49 

in  Port  Huron,  Fort  Kent,  and  Madawaska,  Aroostic  County,  Maine. 
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Other  than  these  rather  unique  cases,  there  is  little  informa- 
tion available  concerning  the  history  or  extent  of  leased  ser- 
vices . 

Leased  services  were  almost  always  found  in  conjunction 
with  dual  enrollment  in  leased  facilities.  The  growth  of  dual 
enrollment  in  leased  facilities  over  the  past  five  to  ten  years 
suggests  that  the  closely  related  leased  services  programs  may 
likewise  have  become  more  commonly  practiced  since  the  early 

1960's. 

Patterns  of  Leased  Services 

Leased  services  programs  can  be  operated  in  any  type  of 
public  school  setting.  This  includes  the  following  arrangements  : 

1.  leased  services  in  a public  school  owned  and  operated 
exclusively  as  a public  school, 

2.  leased  services  in  a school  operated  exclusively  as  a 
public  school  in  a leased  facility,  and 

3.  leased  services  in  a dual  enrollment  program  operated  in  a 

leased  facility. 

We  were  unable  to  locate  an  instance  of  the  first  pattern. 
However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  common  to  find  Catholic  sisters 
taking  Jobs  in  public  schools. 

The  second  pattern  is  practiced  extensively  in  both  Ferdinand 
and  Jasper,  Indiana.  In  Perdimand,  32  of  the  42  elementary  school 
teachers  are  Catholic  sisters  (cs:17).  They  work  in  classes  leased 
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by  ths  public  school  Board  and  oparatsd.  cxcluslvaly  as  public 
schools.  Thirty-four  of  the  forty-eight  teachers  working  In  a 
similar  school  In  Jaspsr  are  Catholic  nuns  (cs;l8) . 

The  third  arrangement  Is  by  far  the  most  common.  Leased 
services  In  leased  facilities  can  Involve  either  limited  dual 
enrollment  or  partnership  dual  enrollment.  Por  example,  In  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  (cs:9)s  a nun  teaches  biology  to  dual  enrollment 
students  as  a full  time  public  school  teacher.  The  classroom 
she  works  In  Is  leased  by  the  Board  of  Education  In  the  Catholic 
owned  Piaget  High  School.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
sister  In  question  applied  for  a public  school  teaching  Job  and 
happened  to  be  assigned  to  Piaget. 

In  Rutland,  Vermont  (cs:l6),  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
students  In  St.  Peter ^s  School  and  Christ  the  King  School  spend 
half  their  day  In  public  school  classes  and  half  the  day  In 
Catholic  operated  classes.  The  public  school  classes  are  operated 
In  the  two  rooms  leased  by  the  town  in  each  of  the  schools.  The 
town  now  employs  the  same  people  who  previously  taught  In  these 
Catholic  schools  as  public  school  teachers. 

Leased  services  programs  can  Involve  the  employment  of  non- 
public  school  personnel  In  several  different  public  school 
positions.  In  the  Louisville  and  Rutland  examples,  the  nonpubllc 
school  personnel  are  employed  as  teachers.  In  Warren,  Michigan, 
the  Fitzgerald  School  Corporation  operates  a partnership  dual 
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enrollment  program  with  St.  Mark's  Catholic  school.  The  Corpor- 
ation pays  one-third  of  the  Catholic  school  principal's  salary  in 
return  for  which  this  Catholic  nun  acts  as  principal  for  the  public 
school  portion  of  the  program  (cs:15).  Services  are  truly  "leased"  | 
in  that  the  principal's  main  affiliation  is  still  to  the  nonpublic  I 

i 

school  in  this  Instance. 

Finances 

Persons  employed  in  leased  services  programs  receive  the 

i 

regular  public  school  wage.  This  is  determined  by  the  teacher's  j 

( 

academic  background  and  teaching  experience. 

The  public  schools  do  not  save  money  on  leased  services  since 
they  pay  the  regular  salary  scale.  Leased  services  do  not  directly 
profit  nonpublic  schools  either.  Indeed,  such  programs  sometimes 
draw  some  sisters  away  from  the  lower  paying  Catholic  school  pro- 

i 

grams.  This  in  turn  adds  to  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  religious 
teachers  available  to  Catholic  schools.  The  salaries  earned  by 
sisters  employed  In  leased  service  programs  do  not  go  to  the  schools, 
but  rather  to  the  religious  orders  to  which  the  nuns  belong. 

Legality 

The  legality  of  leased  service  programs  has  not  been  tested 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Several  state  Supreme  Courts  have 
ruled  on  such  programs  and  among  them  are  two  states  from  which 
case  studies  are  drawn. 
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i In  Kentucky,  the  state  court  of  appeals  ruled  In  Rawlings  v. 

'Butler,  1956,  that  sisters  hired  by  public  schools  could  teach 
i classes  in  rooms  leased  from  the  Catholic  churches.  Furthermore, 
the  Court  ruled  that  "the  wearing  of  religious  garb  by  nuns  teach- 
■ Ing  public  school  children  did  not,  of  itself,  violate  the  con- 
I stltutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion. 

I In  Indiana,  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  State  ex  r^l.  Johnson 

I et  al.,  V.  Boyd,  et  al . , June  28,  19^0,  wrote  the  following  three 

f passages  as  part  of  their  decision: 

School  trustees  may  hire  persons  of  any  religious 
faith  or  members  of  religious  orders  as  school 
teachers. 


The  employment  by  school/city  board  of  trustees,  of 
teachers  in, buildings  which  had  been  used  as  a 
Catholic  parochial  school,  could  not  be  held  invalid 
because  such  teachers  belonged  to  certain  orders  ot 
Catholic  Church,  since  employment  of  teachers  was 
within  discretion  of  trustees  so  long  as  teachers  met 
qualifications  required  by  law  and  membership  in  any 
particular  church  can  neither  qualify  nor  disqualify 
a teacher. 


That  teachers,  employed  by  school  city  board  of 
trustees  in  buildings  which  had  been  used  as  a Roman 
Catholic  parochial  school,  while  teaching,  wore  the 
robes  of  various  Catholic  orders  to  which  they  belonged, 
did  not  constitute  "sectarian  teachings"  or  make  it 
illegal  for  them  to  be  paid  their  salaries  as  teachers 
from  public  school  funds. b-l- 


It  would  seem  that  the  legality  of  a leased  services 
is  best  Judged  by  answering  the  question  - does  the  arrangement 
serve  a secular  purpose  or  a religious  purpose? 


! 


o 
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Legality  is  demonstrated  by  showing  that  the  teachers  employed 
In  a leased  service  program  are  exclusively  and  completely  respon- 
sible to  the  public  school  principal,  superintendent  and  school 
board.  The  teacher  must  adhere  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  School  Board  and  teach  the  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

Analysis 

Although  technically  considered  a form  of  local  cooperation, 
leased  service  programs  are  functionally  nothing  more  than  a public 
school  policy.  The  policy  does  not  save  the  public  school  money 
and  It  aids  the  Catholic  school  only  Indirectly  by  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  religious  teaching  orders. 

Leased  services  arrangements  supply  public  school  systems  with 
qualified,  experienced  teachers.  In  dual  enrollment  programs.  It 
provides  teachers  who  might  know  the  children  or  their  families 
and  might  be  familiar  with  the  school  and  the  community. 

Also  In  dual  enrollment  it  can  provide  a part  time  principal 
who  Is  responsible  for  both  portions  of  the  program. 

This  type  of  administrative  arrangement  is  clearly  advantageous. 


Cone luslons 

Leased  services  programs  are  essentially  a public  school 
policy.  Such  arrangements  provide  the  public  schools  with  experi- 
enced, qualified  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  leased  services  Is 
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i of  little  or  no  benefit  to  nonpublio  schools.  Indeed,  it  deo,reases 
I the  number  of  religious  teachers  available  to  nonpublio  schools. 

I In  certain  aspects  of  dual  enrollment  programs,  leased  ser- 

i vices  offer  administrative  advantages,  but  in  general,  such  pro- 
I grams  are  not  an  effective  form  of  local  operation. 

t 

► 

I SHARED  FACILITIES  AND  SHARED  SERVICES 

^ Introduction 

' Rhar-^^d  facilities  is  a type  of  local  cooperative  program  in 

^ which  public  and  nonpublic  school  students  use  facilities  and 
equipment  in  each  other's  schools  without  the  assessment  of  any 

I*  rental  f ee . 

For  example,  in  Jasper,  Indiana  C=s:17),  Catholic  students 
at  the  immaculate  Heart  and  Precious  Blood  schools  use  the  gym- 
nasium in  the  Tenth  Street  School  operated  by  the  public  school 

; corporation. 

In  Fort  Branch,  Indiana  Cos;ll)  students  at  the  public  high 
I school  have  used  the  cafeteria  at  the  Holy  Cross  school  for  years 
on  a no  fee  basis.  The  nearest  public  school  cafeteria  is  a mile 

^ away  in  the  elementary  school. 

■Rhared  Services  programs  involve  the  public  school  authorizing 

I their  personnel  t7provide  instructional,  health  or  psychological 

services  to  nonpublio  school  children  on  the  nonpublic  school 

premises . 
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For  example.  In  the  Jasper  program,  a public  school  nurse 
and  a physical  education  teacher  make  periodic  visits  to  the  two 
Catholic  schools  Involved  In  the  shared  facilities  programs. 

Because  our  study  deals  with  local  cooperative  programs,  we 

i 

exclude  from  our  discussion  State  .supported  programs  providing 
facilities  and  services  to  nonpubllc  schools  and  Title  I and 
Title  III  programs  which  likewise  provide  facilities  and  services  | 
to  nonpubllc  school  students.  State  programs  are  discussed  In 

! 

Chapters  2 and  3 of  this  volume  and  Federal  programs  In  Chapter  1.  ^ 

History  and  Development 

Shared  programs  are  the  fo.rm  of  local  cooperation  for  which 
there  Is  the  greatest  paucity  of  Information.  The  reason  for  this 
derives  from  the  basic  dynamic  Involved  In  the  establishment  of  | 
such  programs.  Local  officials  set  up  and  operate  shared  programs 
with  a degree  of  Informality  which  far  exceeds  that  found  In  the 
other  types  of  local  cooperation  ventures.  Written  description^?, 
summaries  or  empirical  evaluations  are  exceedingly  rare. 


Extent  of  Shared  Facilities 

A 1966  study  by  the  National  Educational  Association  (NEA) 
Research  Dlvlslon^^  found  that  approximately  fifty  percent  of 
public  school  systems  with  enrollments  over  12,000,  and  seventy- 
five  percent  of  those  with  enrollments  over  100 ,000, cooperate  In 
some  manner  with  the  nonpubllc  schools  In  the  community. 


The  most  common  resource-sharing  practice  was  lending  or  giving 
materials  to  nonpubllc  schools.  Over  one-third  of  the  large  sys- 
tems reported  such  sharing,  while  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  smaller 
(enrollments  of  12,000  to  24,000)  cooperated  In  this  manner.  The 
s-'cond  most  prevalent  area  of  resource  sharing  was  the  use  of  public 
school  facilities  by  nonpubllc  school  pupils.  Again,  the  large 
systems  reported  the  highest  percentage  of  assistance  (almost  30 
percent),  while  less  than  20  percent  of  the  smaller  systems  reported 
sharing  facilities.  Both  of  these  arrangements  are  forms  of  shared 

facilities . 

The  last  reported  area  of  sizable  resource  sharing  reported 
In  the  NBA  study  Involves  the  sending  of  educational  specialists  oO 
nonpubllc  schools  — over  one-fifth  of  the  24  largest  systems  so 
reported,  while  only  one-eighth  of  the  systems  enrolling  12,000  to 
99,999  students  reported  sending  specialists  to  nonpubllc  schools. 

Minor  sharing  was  reported  In  the  form  of  public  schools 
sending  teachers  to  nonpubllc  schools  to  teach  some  classes.  These 
are  both  examp] os  of  shared  services.  The  NBA  findings  on  shared 
facilities  and  shared  services  are  shown  In  Table  6. 

Patterns  of  Shared  Programs 

Programs  of  Shared  Facilities  can  take  two  forms.  The  most 
common  form  of  shared  facilities  programs  Involves  the  use  of  public 
school  buildings,  sites  or  mobile  educational  equipment,  without 
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\ rental  fee,  by  pupils  from  nonpublic  schools  under  the  direction 
t and  control  of  nonpublic  school  officials.  The  second  pattern 
I involves  the  use  witho^U  rental  fee  of  nonpublic  school  build- 
[ ings,  sites  or  equipment  by  public  school  pupils  under  the 
I direction  and  control  of  public  school  officials. 5^ 

I Programs  of  Shared  Services  take  the  single  pattern  where 

I'  public  school  personnel  provide  services  to  nonpublic  school 

I 

I pupils  in  the  nonpublic  school  facility. 

I 

Finances 

1 Shared  programs,  by  del'lnition,  do  not  Involve  any  payment 

I of  fees  for  the  use  of  facilities  or  equipment . A certain  saving 
i of  funds  Is  Involved,  of  course,  because  the  school  whose  students 
; make  use  of  the  program  are  spared  the  cost  of  providing  the 
i,  facilities  or  equipment  involved. 


Legality 

The  legality  of  shared  programs  is  based  on  the  child  benefit 
theory.  This  theory  argues  that  the  child,  not  his  school,  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  such  program  and  that  since  his  parents  are 
taxpayers,  he  is  entitled  to  these  benefits.  The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  supported  this  theory  when  it  ruled  that  it  was  constitutional 
for  the  state  to  provide  transportation  for  children  going  to  either 
parochial  or  public  schools  in  the  19^17  New  Jersey  school  bus  case 
of  Evsrson  v*  Board  of  Education. 


lY:7k 

In  the  most  recent  case  relevant  to  the  Issue,  In  I968  the 
Court  upheld  a New  York  program  to  provide  textbooks  to  private 
school  pupils  concluding  that  the  public  aid  was  directed  at  the 
student  In  the  nonpubllc  school  and  not  at  the  school  or  Its 

related  church  (Board  of  Education  v.  Allen). 

The  evidence  clearly  Indicates  that  shared  facilities  programs 

are  legal. 
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Analysis  and  Conclusions 

Community  based  shared  facilities,  shared  services  programs 
are  legal  and  work  effectively.  Their  basic  and  not  Insignificant 
limitation  Is  that  they  are  exclusively  a function  of  the  relation- 
ship between  public  and  nonpubllc  school  officials. 

A school  official  In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  discussing  a shared; 

facilities  program  once  remarked:  ; 

"There  Is  a tradition  of  very  happy  relations  between  ; 

the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  this  city.  There  1 

Is  a strong  community  feeling  that  If  youngsters  are  i 

entitled  to  receive  a total  program  of  education  under  | 

public  auspices  they  are  entitled  to  share  facilities.  , 

Details  of  scheduling  are  worked  out  on  a very  friendly, 
cooperative  basl^  by  officials  of  the  public  and  paro-  | 

Such  a sense  of  cooperation  is  highly  laudable,  hut  clearly 
calls  for  caution.  A program  predicated  on  such  cooperation  can 
find  limited  application  and  only  offers  assistance  when  prerequl-  ^ 

sites  of  personal  friendship  are  met.  For  this  reason  local  pro-  i 

} 

grams  are  a sharply  limited  form  of  assistance  to  nonpubllc  schools.; 


1 
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RELEASE  TIME 


I Introduction 

Release  Time  Is  an  arrangement  whereby  public  schools,  upon 
parental  request,  regularly  excuse  a full-time  public  school 
ipupll  to  attend  religious  Instruction  In  a church  sponsored  facility, 
jPor  example.  In  the  Bedford  Stuyvessant  section  of  Brooklyn, three 
•different  public  grade  schools  release  a total  of  220  students  every 
I Wednesday  at  1:00  o’clock  to  take  religious  Instruction  at  St. 
Ambrose  School  (cs:20).  In  Fraser,  Michigan,  some  1147  children 
In  grades  one  through  six,  from  seven  different  public  schools, 
attend  the  School  of  Religion  sponsored  by  Our  Lady  Queen  of  All 
^Saints  Parish  (cs:24).  The  School  of  Religion  offers  courses  three 
times  a day,  Monday  through  Thursday,  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
i various  public  school  schedules. 

History  and  Development 

Release  time  Is  basically  an  Idea  that  developed  In  Protestant 
i churches,  according  to  Reverend  Robert  Baker,  Executive  Secretary 
for  the  Greater  New  York  Coordinating  Committee  on  Released  Tlme.-^^ 
Interests  and  priorities  among  Protestant  churches  have  shifted 

I over  the  past  fifteen  years  and  today  release  time  programs  are 

I 57 

:l  most  commonly  operated  by  Catholic  agencies. 
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The  first  release  time  program  began  in  Peru,  Indiana,  in  1913. 
The  growth  of  such  programs  is  evidenced  by  enabling  legislation 
passed  in  thirteen  states  before  1945.  This  information  is  shown 
in  Table  7.^® 

TABLE  7 

ENABLING  LEGISLATION  FOR  RELEASE  TIME 

PROGRAMS 

State  Year  of  Passage  . 

Minnesota  1923 

Oregon - 1925 

South  Dakota 1927 

Iowa 1931 

Maine 1939 

West  Virginia 1939 

New  York 1940 

Kentucky 1940 

Massachusetts 1941 

Indiana 1943 

California • 1943 

Hawaii........ 1945 

Pennsylvania 1945 
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Extent 

Release  time  is  the  most  extensively  practiced  model  of  local  |i 
cooperation.  Although  we  could  not  find  current  national  data  on 
release  time  programs,  a 1963  Yearbook  of  American  Churches 


I 


) 
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[reported  3,749.522  Roman  Catholics  in  public  schools  enrolled  In 
I weekday  classes.??  Furthermore,  release  time  is  growing  rapidly, 
[in  Brooklyn,  Catholic  school  officials  have  recorded  an  increase 
I in  release  time  enrollment  of  more  than  12,000  students  between 

I 1969  and  1970  (cs:20). 


Patterns  of  Release  Time 

The  basic  pattern  of  release  time  programs  involves  parents 
I sending  a written  request  to  the  public  school  principal  asking 
I that  their  child  be  released  from  class  to  take  religious  Instruc- 
I tlon  in  a program  of  his  choice.  The  parent  Is  Invited  to  parti- 
I oipate  in  the  program  by  the  sponsoring  religious  agency  who 
I provides  her  with  a parent  request  form.  In  most  cases,  the  re- 
I llgious  agency  collects  the  signed  cards  from  parents  and  delivers 

I them  to  the  public  school  (os:  21,  22,  23). 

Within  this  basic  pattern,  three  aspects  of  the  program  can 
vary:  first,  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  religious  instruc- 

tion; second,  the  schedule  of  releasing  students;  and  third,  the 

nature  of  the  sponsoring  agency. 


Amount  of  Time 

The  amount  of  time  allowed  for  religious  instruction  is  gener- 
1 ally  set  by  state  law  or  local  public  school  policy.  The  students 
are  allowed  at  least  a period  a week,  approximately  sixty  minutes 
(e,g.,  os:ll:2il),  and  sometimes  as  much  as  18O  minutes  a week  for 
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religious  instruction  (e.g.,  cs:23). 

Scheduling 

In  some  schools  and  cities,  all  a children  are  released 
at  the  same  hour  and  on  the  same  day;  these  are  called  simul- 
taneous released  time  (os:21).  If  release  time  Is  provided  at 
different  hours  of  the  day  or  on  various  days  of  the  week,  the 
program  Is  called  staggered,  alternating,  or  free-schedule_ 
released  time  (cs:23)* 


Agency 

Until  recently,  the  sponsoring  agency  was  always  a single 
sectarian  group.  Many  programs  today,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
operated  by  interdenominational  councils  (e.g.,  cs:22,  23)  • 

Finances 

The  sponsoring  agency  must  pay  the  entire  cost  of  a release 
time  program.  This  Includes  the  printing  of  parent  request 
cards,  student  transportation  costs  if  any,  fees  for  Instructors, 
and  the  operation  of  the  facility  in  which  instruction  is  given. 

Legality 

Release  time  is  the  only  local  cooperative  program  on  which 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled.  The  Court  has  twice  reviewed 
release  time . In  19^8  in  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education,  the 
Court  ruled  against  a program  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  because  the 
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religious  Instruction  was  offered  within  the  public  school. 

The  Court  by  a vote  of  8 to  1,  ruled  that  "this  Is  beyond 
all  question  a utilization  of  the  tax-established  and  tax 
supported  public  school  system  to  aid  religious  groups  to 
spread  their  faith.  , And  It  falls  squarely  under  the  ban  of  the 
First  Amendment  (made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the  Four- 
teenth) . " 

Six  years  later  by  a vote  of  6 to  3i  the  court  sustained 

^the  legality  of  a New  York  State  pattern  of  release  time.  In 

.0^ 

this  program,  the  children  were  excused  from  public  school  to 
take  religious  Instruction  away  from  school  property.  In  the 
jmajority  opinion.  Justice  William  0.  Douglas  asserted  that: 

"When  the  state  encourages  religious  instruction  or  cooperates 
with  religious  authorities  by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public 
events  to  sectarian  needs.  It  follows  the  best  of  our  tradition. 
For  It  then  respects  the  religious  nature  of  our  people  and 
accommodates  the  public  service  to  their  spiritual  needs." 

Analysis 

Release  time  programs  do  not  benefit  public  schools  nor  do 
they  benefit  nonpublic  schools  per  se.  Release  time  presents 
two  problems  to  public  schools.  In  the  first  place,  it  often 
Involves  complicated  scheduling  arrangements.  This  Is  partlcu- 
I larly  true  In  programs  with  staggered  schedule  release  time. 


Secondly,  often  times  only  a portion  of  the  pupils  In  a 
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particular  classroom  will  be  involved  in  release  time.  This 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  proceed  with  the  lessons 
without  penalizing  the  students  who  have  left  for  religious 
instruction  (cs:20).  This  problem  can  be  so  serious  that  public 
school  regulations  sometimes  prevent  teachers  from  presenting 
new  material  while  part  of  the  class  is  on  release  time  (cs:20). 

Nonpublic  schools  do  not  derive  direct  benefit  from  re- 
lease time  programs.  Rather,  the  sponsoring  agency  is  provided 
an  opportunity  to  spread  its  beliefs  through  such  arrangements. 
Coincidentally,  the  sponsoring  agency  might  also  operate  a 
school,  but  this  school  actually  gains  nothing  from  the  release 
time  program. 

Just  as  we  have  seen  in  all  other  forms  of  local  coopera- 
tion, the  relationship  between  public  and  nonpublic  school 
officials  contributes  significantly  to  the  effectiveness  of  a 
release  time  program.  Not  withstanding  Supreme  Court  approval, 
and  State  law,  strained  relations  among  school  officials  can 
have  a crippling  effect  on  a release  time  program  (cs:20). 

Conclusion 

Release  time  programs  are  of  little  benefit  to  either 
public  or  nonpublic  schools.  Such  arrangements,  however,  offer 
religious  denominations  an  opportunity  to  educate  a larger 
number  of  students  than  are  enrolled  in  sectarian  schools . For 
example,  62  percent  of  the  Catholic  children  in  the  United 
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States  attend  publi.c  schools.  Catholic  educators  can  reach 
Nhese  youngsters  through  release  time  programs. 

The  most  significant  contribution  of  release  time  is  that 
l^such  programs  provide  alternatives  to  religiously  sponsored 
i!  schools . It  was  not  within  the  limits  of  this  study  to  invest!- 
?gate  the  curriculum  offerings  in  Church  sponsored  religious 

ri 

^6ducEtlon  programs.  Howovor  it  is  fairly  safa  to  assuma  that 
|in  most  the  curriculum  is  very  much  like  the  CCD  or  Sunday 
[{School  curriculum.  Attltudlnal  data  show  that  sisters  and 


ipriests  are  very  dissatisfied  with  these  regular  religious 

I 

I education  programs. 

^ However  expanded  and  improved  programs  of  religious  in- 

^struction  can  be  developed  within  the  release  time  model.  The 
i 

program  in  Fraser,  Michigan  serves  as  an  excellent  example 
\ (cs :24) . 

The  crisis  in  nonpublic  'education  and  the  limited  effects 
of  other  local  cooperative  programs  strongly  suggest  the  seri- 
ous examination  and  support  of  the  release  time  model. 


■j 
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LOCAL  COOPERATION  PROGRAMS 
A PINAL  ANALYSIS 


As  we  have  seen,  local  assistance  to  nonpublic  schools  takes 
the  form  of  community  based  cooperative  school  programs.  Dual 
! enrollment,  leasing  and  sharing  facilities  and/or  services,  and 
I release  time  are  the  basic  devices  through  which  local  communities 
I attempt  to  provide  relief  to  their  endangered  nonpubllc  schools  . 
i A critical  analysis  of  the  case  studies  that  follow  In  Part  II 
Leveal  that  these  basic  models  share  five  elements  In  common: 

\ first,  they  are  critically  dependent  on  the  subtle  rellgious- 
I political  dynamics  and  traditions  of  the  local  community  for 
their  inception  and  continuance;  second,  however  favorable  local 
conditions  might  be,  the  effects  of  such  programs  on  alleviating 
the  crisis  facing  the  local  nonpubllc  schools  are  limited;  third, 
such  programs  unintentionally,  but  Invariably,  have  some  negative 
effects  on  nonpubllc  schools  and  sometimes  adversely  affect 
public  education;  fourth,  local  programs  always  provide  some 
benefits  to  the  public  school;  and  fifth,  local  programs  do  offer 
several  types  of  at  least  short  term  assistance  to  the  nonpubllc 

schools. 

Before  discussing  each  of  these  common  characteristics  In 
more  detail,  we  should  point  out  that  leasing  and  sharing  programs 
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are  generically  included  when  we  use  the  term  dual  enrollment . 
Although  such  programs  sometimes  operate  without  dual  enrollment, 
they  are  most  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  dual  enrollment 
and  are  most  effective  when  operated  concomitant  with  dual  enroll- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  release  time  is,  in  several  respects, 
essentially  different  from  the  other  types  of  local  cooperation 
and  specific  reference  will  be  made  to  it. 

Community.  Dynamics 

More  than  any  other  single  factor,  the  relationship  between 
public  and  nonpublic  school  officials  determines  the  fate  of  a 
cooperative  program.  When  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials 
are  friendly,  almost  any  program  can  flourish;  where  the  relation- 
ships are  strained,  program,  however -brilliant , can  succeed: 
the  case  studies  reveal  no  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Indeed-,  a prerequisite  for  a successful  program  seems  to  be 
a public  school  official  who  takes  a personal  interest  in  the 
program.  In  case  after  case,  a public  school  official  was  iden- 
tified by  nonpublic  schoolmen  as  being  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a cooperative  venture.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  the 
official  was  an  assistant  superintendent  (CS:1);  in  Cherry  Hill, 
Michigan;  Michigan  City,  Indiana;  Louisville,  Kentucky:  Haubstadt 
and  Port  Branch,  Indiana,  it  was  the  public  school  superintendent 
(CS:2,  4,  9,  10,  11) . 
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The  effects  of  "community  chemistry"  contrast  most  vividly 
In  the  examples  of  two  similar  programs:  the  Christian  Education 

Center  (CEC)  In  Gainesville,  Georgia,  (CS:5),  and  the  Bennington 
Religious  Educational  Foundation  (BREP)  In  Bennington,  Vermont 
(CS:22).  Both  programs  were  designed  as  Interdenominational 
release  time  centers.  The  director  of  the  Gainesville  program 
reported  that  he  had  visited  BREP  In  1968  and  he  felt  the  two 
programs  were  unquestionably  Identical.  The  CEC  program  has 
tripled  Its  enrollment  since  1968  and  presently  the  public  school 
now  accepts  for  credit  courses  taken  In  the  Center;  the  BREF 

program,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  floundering  badly,  has  lost  en- 

I! 

rollment,  and  Its  future  Is  bleak.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  principal  difference  between  the  two  programs  Is  the  local 
religious-political  milieu.  Indeed,  public  school  officials  In 
Bennington  are  not  uncooperative,  they  are  simply  not  as  supportive 
or  enthusiastic  as  school  officials  In  Gainesville.  Further, 
Bennington,  unlike  Gainesville,  did  not  have  the  long  tradition 
of  religious  Instruction  In  Its  public  schools.  These  two  subtle 
dynamics  go  a long  way  toward  explaining  success  In  Gainesville 
and  a struggle  for  survival  In  Bennington. 

Even  In  a case  where  the  program  Is  sanctioned  by  both 
state  law  and  a U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision,  less  than  enthusi- 
astic cooperation  can  have  an  Inhibiting  effect.  This  situation  , 

Is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  Brooklyn  release  time  program  (,CS:20). 
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The  extent  to  which  local  cooperative  programs  depend  on 
a community  chemistry  clearly  suggests  that  they  should  be  ap- 
proached with  caution.  Personal  relationships  and  community 
traditions  seem  a most  shaky  basis  on  which  to  predicate  public 
policy . 

Limited  Effects 

A second  reason  to  employ  caution  is  advocating  the  exten- 
sive use  of  local  cooperative  programs  in  school  crises  is  that 
their  benefits  are  clearly  limited.  The  best  example  comes  from 
the  highly  regarded  dual  enrollment  program  in  Cherry  Hill,  Michi- 
gan. This  program  began  in  19^5  amidst  extensive  publicity;  it 
was  touted  as  a model  of  cooperative  effort  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  Catholic  school  involved  in  the  program,  St.  Norbert’s, 
is  closing  in  June.  The  benefits  of  the  program  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  school  open. 

The  limited  effect  of  dual  enrollment  (used  generically) , 
derives  from  the  fact  that  such  programs  offer  financial  relief 
to  schools  whose  fiscal  problems  are  merely  symptomatic  of  deep- 
er, more  complex  problems.  For  example,  the  problem  of  St. 
Norbert’s  was  not  money  per  se,  but  the  lack  of  availability 
of  Catholic  sisters.  This  in  turn  resulted  in  a monetary  problem. 
The  parochial  high  school  was  built  explicitly  for  dual  enroll- 
ment and  consequently  required  only  five  teachers.  The  parish 
predicated  their  plans  on  the  assumption  that  they  could  find  five 
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nuns.  The  program  opened  with  three  sisters,  and  as  it  closes,  only 
two  sisters  are  left  on  the  staff.  The  parish  could  not  support  a 
staff  of  three  lay  people.  In  addition,  a two  year  law  suit  exacer- 
bated the  crisis  of  confidence,  forcing  down  enrollments  which  in 
turn  exacerbated  the  fiscal  problem.  Further  complicatifag  matters 
was  a request  for  $10,000  to  reimburse  the  public  schools  for  out  of 
district  students. 

The  dual  enrollment  program  spared  the  parish  the  expense  of 
a larger  staff  which  would  have  had  to  include  an  even  larger  number 
of  lay  people,  but  at  best,  this  simply  allowed  the  school  to  open 
and  limp  from  one  year  to  the  next.  It  did  not  solve  the  crisis  of 
confidence  problem  with  its  ancillary  fiscal  difficulties.  The  dual 
enrollment  progreim  could  do  nothing  about  the  lack  of  teaching  sisters 
(Michigan  City,  Indiana,  is  another  classic  case  in  point  (CS:4)). 

Dual  enrollment,  at  best,  can  offer  Catholic  schools  some  re- 
lief from  the  financial  symptoms  caused  by  the  more  complex  religious, 
social  and  demographic  problems  confronting  them.  However,  such  re- 
lief seems  predestined  to  be  temporary  because  the  problems  which 
necessitate  financial  assistance  vis-a-vis  dual  enrollment,  are  not 
alleviated  by  the  progreun.  Ultimately  the  religious,  social,  demo- 
graphic and  educational  problems  besetting  Catholic  schools  tend  to 
outdistance  the  meager  fiscal  benefits  derived  from  dual  enrollment 

programs . 
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Negative  Effects 

Dual  enrollment  can  be  a two-edged  sword.  With,  one  cut  It 
can  eliminate  the  cost  of  half  the  staff  formerly  employed  In  the 
parochial  school;  but  on  the  backstroke  It  can  complicate  the  con- 
ditions that  necessitated  Its  establishment  In  the  first  place. 

The  case  studies  consistently  show  that  dual  enrollment  ac- 
celerates the  decline  of  Catholic  school  enrollment.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  dual  enrollment  program  In  Warren,  Michigan, 
(CS:15),  enrollment  dropped  from  844  to  680;  In  St.  Clement's, 
Centerline,  Michigan  (CS:6),  enrollment ' also  declined  sharply. 

In  a detailed  analysis  of  six  schools  In  the  diocese  of  Joliet, 
rapid  and  significant  decline  In  enrollment  took  place  following 
the  establishment  of  dual  enrollment  programs.  (A  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  Joliet  situation  Is  contained  In  the  conclusion 
of  Case  Study  1).  Although  such  enrollment  trends  might  be 
partially  attributed  to  other  factors,  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  follow  the  establishment  of  dual  enrollment  programs  sug- 
gests that  a cause-and-effect  Inference  Is  not  Inappropriate. 

Another  not  Insignificant,  negative  effect  Involving 
leased  services  In  which  the.publlc  school  employs  Catholic  sisters 
as  public  school  teachers.  Is  the  result  that  this  practice 
diminishes  further  the  supply  of  already  scarce  nuns  available  to 
teach  In  Catholic  schools.  Although  this  Is  not  an  extensive 
practice.  It  clearly  adds  to  the  problems  of  Catholic  schools  seek- 
ing religious  for  their  staffs. 
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Besides  accelerating  problems  that  already  exist,  dual 
enrollment  creates  some  problems  of  Its  own.  In  every  case 
It  has  resulted  In  the  segregation  of  Catholic  children  dually 
enrolled  In  the  public  school.  In  almost  all  cases  the  children 
who  attend  the  public  school  portion  of  a dual  enrollment  program 
are  Catholic  youngsters  who  attended  classes  together  In  the  Cath- 
olic school.  When  leased  facilities  and  leased  services  are  In- 
volved, the  youngsters  attend  class  In  the  very  same  rooms,  with 
the  very  same  pupils,  and  are  often  taught  by  the  very  same 
teachers,  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  facility  remained 
totally  under  Catholic  auspices.  Whatever  might  be  the  benefits 
of  attending  school  with  children  of  other  faiths  are, by  and 
large,  denied  not  only  these  children  but  also  the  public  school 
youngsters  who  might  have  been  their  classmates. 

One  of  the  case  studies  presents  a possible  solution  to 
this  problem  of  religious  segregation,.  In  Marlborough,  Massa- 
chusetts (CS:8)|,  students  enroll  in  the  public  school  portion  of 
the  dual  enrollment  plan  first  rather  than  the  Catholic  portion. 
They  are  given  the  option  of  attending  St.  Ann’s  school  for  the 
rest  of  their  school  day  or  they  may  attend  the  Freeman  public 
school  to  complete  their  school  program.  While  this  program 
could  theoretically  eliminate  religious  segregation,  none  of 
the  270  students  involved  have  elected  the  Freeman  school. 
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If  a leased  facility  does  not  Involve  dual  enrollment, 
the  problem  of  religious  segregation  can  be  easily  overcome. 

For  example,  in  Haubstadt,  Ihdlana  (CS:4),  the  public  leases 
five  rooms  in  St.  Peter’s  and  Paul’s  school.  The  entire  public 
school  fifth  and  sixth  grade  population  attends  classes  in  these 
rooms  and  the  Catholic  school  has  dropped  these  two  grades  all 
together.  Thus,  a religious  mix  has  been  guaranteed.  An  iden- 
tical plan  is  used  in  Amboy,  Illinois  (CS:19). 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  dual  enrollment  is  a dilemma 
for  many  Catholics:  while  it  offers  some  assistance,  it  clearly 

eliminates  the  possibility  of  a total  Catholic  education.  Many 
feel  that  their  child  receives  the  unique  benefits  of  a Catholic 
education  only  if  he  is  totally  immersed  in  a completely  Catholic 
atmosphere.  Others,  as  a result  of  their  children’s  favorable 
participation  in  public  school  programs  find  that  they  have 
harbored  misconceptions  aboutj  and  prejudices  toward  public  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  evaluate 
the  religious-moral  benefits  of  an  all  Catholic  school,  versus 
a dual  enrollment  school,  or  a release  time  program.  Whether 
the  decline  in  enrollment  associated  with  dual  enrollment  pro- 
grams is  causal  or  concomitant  is  not  clear.  But  one  Inferrence 
from  the  rapid  decline  in  Catholic  school  enrollment  which  fol- 
lows the  establishment  of  many  dual  enrollment  programs  is  that 
many  Catholic  parents  no  longer  see  the  "uniqueness"  of  an 
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education  under  dual  enrollment.  Catholic  parents  appear  less 
willing  to  support  a program  that  is  only  one-half  Catholic 
I than  they  are  to  support  a total  Catholic  school  program. 


i 

Aid  to  Public  Schools 

Balanced  against  the  several  shortcomings  of  dual  enroll- 
fment  are  many  benefits  that  accrue  from  such  programs.  Contrary 
to  a rather  common  misconception,  the  case  studies  clear'ly  sug- 
I gest  that  public  schools  receive  the  greater  and  more  enduring 

(benefits  of  local  cooperative  programs.  Nonpublic  schools  are 
generally  forced  by  a fiscal  crisis  into  such  programs;  public 

I; 

[schools,  on  the  other  hand,  can  freely  choose  to  participate  only  in 
programs  that  serve  their  interests. 

The  specific  contributions  that  dual  enrollment  programs 

: 

make  to  public  education  have  been  detailed  previously.  Briefly 
restated,  such  programs  broaden  the  base  of  support  for  public 
education,  particularly  among  Catholics;  act  as  a unifying  force 
In  the  community;  eliminate  the  staggering  costs  that  would  be 
caused  by  the  rapid  assimilation  of  Catholic  schools.  Through 


local  cooperative  programs,  nonpublic  school  students,  facilities 
and  sometimes  staff,  are  gently  eased  into  the  public  school  system. 
The  smooth  manner  v/ith  which  these  programs  affect  the  transition, 
blunt  the  financial  impact  that  would  accompany  a drastic  change- 
over between  the  two  systems. 
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Aid  to  Nonpublic  Schools 

Local  cooperative  programs  generally  are  Initiated  by  non- 
public school  officials  to  combat  a financial  crisis  facing 
their  schools,  A detailed  analysis  of  the  benefits  that  accrue 
to  nonpublic  schools  from  such  arrangements  has  already  been 
presented.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  essentially,  such 
programs  provide  temporary  financial  relief  while  expanding  the 
nonpublic  school’s  educational  offerings. 


i 
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CONCLUSION 

Local  cooperative  programs  only  flourish  In  communities 
where  theipolltloal-rellglous  climate  Is  favorable.  Such 
programs  by  their  very  design,  are  Intended  to  assist  nonpubllo 
schools.  For  a limited  time  and  on  a limited  scale,  they  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  But  by  their  very  nature  they  actually 
become  an  active  mechanism  of  transition.  These  programs  pre- 
pare the  community  and  the  public  schools  for  the  "new"  students 
whose  arrival  they  almost  Inevitably  guarantee.  In  the  long  term 
view,  they  offer  very  little  to  today's  nonpubllo  schools.  How- 
ever they  do  offer  a unique  and  significant  contribution  to 
American  education  during  a difficult  period  of  transition. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


VOLUME  III: 

PART  II : Case  Studies  of  Local 

Cooperative  Programs 


The  case  studies  are  listed  on  the  following 
page  according  to  the  type  of  local  cooperative  program 
in  which  each  is  primarily  involved.  Many  cases,  however, 
provide  examples  of  several  different  types  of  programs. 
Educational  arrangements  in  addition  to  the  principal 
jirograms,  are  discussed  in  each  case  study  under  the 
heading,  "Ancillary  Programs." 
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CASE  STUDIES 


Location 


Dual  Enrollment 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

! 6 


JFK-St.  Paul 

Cherry  Hill/St.  Norberts 

Sioux  Falls:  Hawthorne/St.  Joseph 

Rogers/Marquette 

Gainesville/Christian  Education 
Center 

Centerline/ St.  Clements 


Chicago,  Illinois 
Inkster,  Michigan 
Sioux  Falls , South  Dakota 
Michigan  City,  Indiana 

Gainesville,  Georgia 
Centerline,  Michigan 


Dual  F.nrnllment  in  Reverse  - Leased  Facilities 


7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


^jarren  Consolidated/St.  Anne  s 
Marlborough/St.  Ann ' s 
Louisville/ Several  schools 
Shawnee/F  laget 
Haubstadt/St.  Peter  & Paul 
Fort  Branch/Holy  Cross 
Saginaw/Britton  System 
Warwick/St  Clements 


Warren,  Michigan 
Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Haubstadt,  Indiana 
Fort  Branch,  Indiana 
Saginaw,  Michigan 
Boonsville,  Indiana 


Dual  Enrollment  in  Reverse  with  Leased  Service 


14 

15 

16 


Gibralter/St.  Mary's 
Fitzgerald/St  Mark's 
Rutland/Christ  the  King 
and  St.  Peter's 


Leased  Facilities 


Ferdinand/St.  Ferdinand 
Jasper/St.  Joseph 
Illinois  - Aml^oy 


Release  Time 
20 


Brooklyn,  New  York 
St.  Athehaesus 
St.  Ambrose 
Immaculate  Heart 


Rockwood,  Michigan 
Warren,  Michigan 

Rutland,  Vermont 


Ferdinand,  Indiana 
Jasper,  Indiana 
I llinois 


Brooklyn,  New  York 


K:; 
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Case 

Nimber 

School 

Location 

Release 

Time,  Cont'd. 

21 

Sioux  Fallryst.  Joseph's 

Sioux  Falls , South  Dakota 

22 

Mt.  Anthony  High  School 
Bennington  Religious  Education 

Foundation 

Bennington,  Vermont 

23 

Union  High  School 

Northwest  Interfaith  Council 

Swanton,  Vermont 

24 

Our  Lady  Queen  of  all  Saints 

Fraser,  Michigan 

(i 
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CASE  STUDY  ONE* 

Partnership  and  Dual  Enrollment 

Chicago,  Illinois 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School 
and 

St.  Paul's  High  School 


I 

^4 


I 


*This  case  study  was  prepared  by  Mr.  John  A.  Rohr  of  the 
Midwest  Administration  Center,  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Rohr  prefers  the  term  "shared  time 
OV6T  ©nrol liHGnt ” f ©nd  ©niploys  this  t©m  thiroug 

out  this  paper. 


Shared  Time 


1 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Oveirview 


In  Chicago's  southwest  side,  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
students  spend  half  their  school  day  in  a public  high  school 


and  half  their  day  in  a Catholic  school.  The  freshmen  and 
sophomores  spend  their  mornings  at  St.  Paul's  High  School  while 


the  abbreviation  KSP  will  be  used  for  Kennedy-St.  Paul.  The 
abbreviation  ST  will  denote  the  term  shared  time. 


The  KSP  program  had  its  origins  in  a request  to  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  from  a group  of  Catholic  parents  for  a ST 
arrangement  with  a new  public  high  school  the  Board  had  planned 
I for  the  southwest  side  of  Chicago.  The  Board  had  authorized 

istruction  of  the  John  H.  Kinzie  High 


p as  soon  as  the  site  of  the  new  school  was  announced.  The  Super 


the  juniors  and  seniors  attend  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School, 
three  blocks  away.  In  the  afternoon  session,  the  positions 
are  reversed.  In  referring  to  the  two  schools  simultaneously 


Background 


History 


The  Catholic  parents  made  their  request 
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struction  of  a small  Catholic  high  school  within  walking 
distance  of  the  new  public  school.  The  Catholic  school  would 
be  used  only  for  ST  students.  The  physical  aspects  of  the 
Catholic  school  would  reflect  its  limited  purposes  — e.g., 
there  would  be  no  science  labs  or  athletic  facilities. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  took  up  the  Archdiocesan 
proposal  in  November  and  directed  the  General  Superintendent 
to  review  the  request  and  submitted  a report  to  the  Board. 

In  the  meantime  the  topic  was  intensely  debated  throughout 
the  Chicago  area.  In  February  of  1964  the  General  Superinten- 
dent submitted  his  report  in  which  he  recommended  that  the 
Board  take  no  further  action  until  interested  citizens  had 
a chance  to  air  their  views  of  ST.  The  following  month  the 
Board  heard  the  statements  of  forty  citizens  and  organizations . 
The  testimony  was  supplemented  by  statements  from  N.L.  Hutson, 
Legal  Advisor  for  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  Board's 
own  attorney.  Finally,  on  23  April  1964  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  approved  an  experimental,  oT  progreurn  to  begin  in 
September  1965  and  not  to  extend  beyond  the  academic  year 
1968-69.  In  granting  its  approval,  however,  the  Board  acknow- 
ledged that 

because  there  are  people  interested  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools  who  are  fearful  that  the  experimental 
pregraurn  may  be  in  violation  of  such  sjbatutes  or 
constitutions,  the  Board  will  welcome '^^he  filing 
of  a test  case  by  such  persons  emd  in  ^e  event 
such  a test  case  is  filed,  it  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  promptly  respond  thereto 
and  to  cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent  for  an  early 
hearing,  disposition  and  determination  of  any  issues 
raised  in  such  a test  case.l 
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Almost  immediately  a complaint  was  filed  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County  to  enjoin  the  Board  from  proceeding  with 
the  ST  program.^  The  complaint  was  dismissed  in  January,  1965. 
The  dismissal  was  upheld  by  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court  in 

February  of  the  following  year. 

The  two  new  schools  were  organized  rapidly.  The  name 
of  the  pub3.ic  school  was  changed  from  Kinzie  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 
In  February,  1965,  Misr  Dorothy  Sauer  was  appointed  Kennedy's 
first  principal  and  by  June  of  that  year  construction  had 
been  completed.  The  Archdiocese  appointed  a principal  and 
assistant  principal  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  fall  of  1964.  Brother 
Terrence  and  Sister  Dorothy,  the  new  appointees,  spent  the 
better  part  of  the  1964-65  year  visiting  nearby  Catholic  ele- 
mentary schools  to  recruit  students  for  St.  Paul's.  During 
this  time  Miss  Sauer  and  Brother  Terrence  conferred  frequently 
to  discuss  the  administrative  details  of  the  ST  program.  By 
September,  1965,  a freshman  class  had  been  organized  and 
the  physical  plant  was  sufficiently  completed  for  St.  Paul's 
to  open  its  doors. 


The  Arrangement 

The  KSP-  program  began  in  accordance  with  the  following  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Board  of  Education: 

Students  under  the  dual  enrollment 

- shall  be  accepted  only  upon  the  written  request 
of  a parent  or  legal  guardian 
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shall  conform  to  all  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
by  the  school  except  that  their  total  aca- 
demic load  in  the  Kennedy  High  School  will 
be  reduced  by  the  school  sxibjects  carried  in 
the  nonpublic  school 

shall  be  assigned  to  class  schedules  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  worked  out  by  the 
principal  of  the  school 

shall  be  assigned  to  a school  division  and 
school  counselor  on  the  same  basis  as  pupils 
in  full-time  attendance. 

shall  meet  the  high  school  graduation  require- 
ments of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  including 
those  in  relation  to  required  subjects  and 
sequence,  and  shall  receive  a diploma  issued 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
shall  be  offered  all  subjects  available  to 
pupils  in  full  time  attendance  except  those 
indicated  in  the  following  item 
shall  receive  credit  towards  graduation  for 
English,  social  studies,  music,  and  art  taken 
in  the  nonpublic  school  if  such  courses  are 
approved  by  the  North  Central  Association  (when 
the  nonpublic  school  meets  the  necessary  require 
roent  of  a four  year  program)  and  by  the  State 
Department  of  Instruction. 
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- shall  follow  Chicago  public  school  courses 
of  study  and  utilize  Chicago  public  school 
textbooks  for  all  courses  taken  at  John  F. 

Kennedy  High  School  shall  be  considered  members 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School  with  respect 
to  athletic  eligibility . ^ 

Once  the  original  freshman  class  had  been  organized,  a pre- 
registration system  was  established  for  the  future.  ST  students 
pre-register  during  their  last  year  of  elementary  school. 

St.  Paul's  then  notifies  Kennedy  of  the  number  of  ST  students 
to  expect  the  following  year.  The  pre-registered  students  go 
to  Kennedy  to  select  their  courses  for  the  following  year. 4 

Administrative  Policy 

To  provide  the  reader  with  a clearer  understanding  of  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  the  KSP,  we  have  incorporated 
a pertinent  passage  from  the  Redmond  Report,  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  KSP  program.  5 The  quotation  that  follows  is  admittedly 
somewhat  lengthy  by  the  reader's  perseverance  will  be  regarded 
with  a wealth  of  detail  that  will  give  him  a solid  grasp  of 
the  mechanics  of  ST. 


Subject  Selection 

The  subjects  which  the  shared-time  students  wep 
to  take  at  St.  Paul's  High  School  were  recommended  ini- 
tially by  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools  and  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  This  initial  selection 
was  approved  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and 
included  English,  social  studies,  religion,  art  and 
music  Shortly  before  the  program  began,  however,  the 
St  Paul  staff  indicated  that  it  would  not  be  poss^le 
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I?  to  include  art  and  music  in  the  St.  Paul  curriculum, 

I and  requested  that  the  shared- time  students  take 

I these  subjects  at  Kennedy  High  School. 

I Curriculum 

I The  shared-time  students  must  meet  the  graduation 

requirements  of  Kennedy  High  School.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  four  years  of  English  and  social  studies, 
which  are  the  only  subjects  they  take  at  St.  Paul's 
f High  School  other  than  religion,  they  take  two  years  of 

I mathematics  and  one  year  of  science  or  two  years  of 

1 science  and  one  year  of  mathematics  at  Kennedy.  In 

1 addition  to  taking  the  required  mathematics  and  science, 

the  students  elect  another  major  for  two  years  or  they 
may  take  mathematics  or  science  for  a third  year  to 
fulfill  their  sequence  requirements  for  graduation. 

In  addition  to  carrying  two  major  subjects  at  Kennedy, 
the  shared-time  students  also  take  one  year  of  re- 
quired art,  and  one  year  of  required  music  and  four 
years  of  physical  education. 

There  is  no  official  exchange  of  curriculum  guides 
or  instructional  programs  between  Kennedy  and  St.  Paul's 
Both  principals  indicate,  however,  that  efforts  have 
been  made  by  both  schools  to  maintain  approximately  the 
same  developmental  sequence  within  the  English  and  social 
studies  prograuns.  There  are  no  combined  faculty  meetings 
or  joint  departmental  conferences.  The  students  receive 
public  school  textbooks  for  the  subjects  they  take  at 
Kennedy  High  School  and  purchase  textbooks  for  the  sub- 
jects they  take  at  St.  Paul's  High  School. 


Placement  in  Classes 

The  shared- time  students  are  tested  at  Kennedy  High 
School  during  the  ninth  and  eleventh  grades  in  accordance 
with  the  testing  patterns  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
They  are  placed  in  classes  of  the  appropriate  level  at 
I Kennedy  on  the  same  basis  as  full-time  students.  At 

St.  Paul's  High  School  the  students  are  initially  placed 
i|  in  classes  of  the  appropriate  level  on  the  basis  of 

II  their  scores  on  the  high  school  admissions  tests 

ministered  by  St.  Paul's  during  the  eighth  grade  in 
elementary  school.  Adjustments  are  made  subsequently 
\ on  the  basis  of  grades  and  achievement. 
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Programming 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  freshmen  enrolled 
durinf?hrfirst  year  of  the  -hared  time  program  were 

sSlr^d^iiL^Students 

is  fhS  ksisioS?^  ifodrtiTovS^VtSsrthe-iss%^^^^^^^^^^ 

for  classes  only  once  each  day. 

During  the  Spring  of  each  year,  the  administrative 
staffs  of  the  two  schools  determine  the  general 
schedule  for  the  shared  time  students  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  each  school.  Each  school  then  programs  the 
students  into  classes  during  the  time  they  are  assigned  to 

its  building. 

All  of  the  shared-time  students  are  assigned  to 

homerooms  in  both  schools . Initially , the  shared-time 

students  were  grouped  together  in 

but  now  they  are,  generally,  integrated  with  full  time 
Students  The  number  of  shared-time  students  enrolled  i 
liv  cllsTTt  Kennedy  is  controlled  by  the 

tration^to  insure  that  the  students  are  integrated  with 
full-time  students  for  instructional  purposes. 


Special  Services 

The  shared-time  students  receive  toe  s^e  special 
services  at  Kennedy  High  School  that  the  full-time 
students  rLeive.  The  services  of  the  teacher  nurse, 
speech  correctionist,  psychologist,  and  other  auxiliary 
staff  are  available  to  them  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
l!e  La!a?le  to  full-time  students.  The  shared-time 
Students  are  assigned  to  counselors  and  are 
the  s^e  SaLer  al  regular  Chicago  High  School^stude^ 

I'ng  Srsha?el-tLrstSSnts-  tdjSstoent  or  behavior  at 

g^aiL^s;  s g school. 
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St.  Paul's  High  School  does  not  have  a full-time 
guidance  counselor  on  its  staff,  but  the  principal  and 
assitant  principal  conduct  counseling  interviews  with 
the  students.  In  addition,  the  students  may  request  a 
conference  at  any  time  with  any  member  of  the  St.  Paul 
faculty  by  making  a request  on  special  office  forms 
through  the  assistant  principal.  St.  Paul's  sends  aca- 
demic progress  cards  to  the  parents  of  all  of  the 
shared  time  students  every  three  weeks.  These  cards 
are  the  basis  for  academic  conferences,  and  a constant 
counseling  process  is  maintained  in  this  way. 


Grading 

Both  Kennedy  and  St.  Paul's  use  letter  grades  to 
record  student  progress.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
shared- time  program,  the  grading  periods  at  the  two 
schools  did  not  coincide,  and  the  students  received 
marks  at  different  times  during  the  year.  This  diffe- 
rence in  grading  periods  caused  some  problems  in  deter- 
mining athletic  eligibility  for  peurticipation  in  the 
inter-scholastic  program  at  Kennedy,  and  afcer  the  first 
year,  St.  Paul's  adjusted  its  grading  periods  to  conform 
to  the  Kennedy  marking  intervals. 

The  shared-time  students  receive  their  grades  in 
the  subjects  they  take  at  Kennedy  in  a regular  public 
school  course  book  and  their  grades  in  their  St.  Paul 
subjects  on  a data  processing  form  used  by  the  Catholic 
high  school.  The  Kennedy  course  book  does  not  include 
the  Kennedy  grades.  However,  the  grades  earned  at  both 
schools  are  computed  in  the  students'  Kennedy  grade  point 
averages  and  determine  class  rank. 


Transfer  of  Credit 


Since  the  shared-time  students  receive  their  diplomas 
from  Kennedy  High  School  and  are  officially  graduated  from 
the  public  school,  the  grades  earned  at  St.  Paul's  are 
transferred  to  Kennedy.  The  transfer  of  credits  occurs 
at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  and  the  St.  Paul  grades, 
except  for  religion,  are  posted  on  the  students'  per- 
manent record  cards  which  are  maintained  at  Kennedy. 

This  posting  of  grades  is  done  by  the  Kennedy  counselors. 
The  subjects  and  grades  are  asterisked  and  identified  as 
having  been  earned  at  St.  Paul's  High  School. 
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Failures 


The  shared-time  students  who  fail  English  or  social 
studies  at  St.  Paul's  High  School  are  required  to  make  up 
the  failures  in  summer  school.  If  they  fail  religion,  they 
are  required  to  make  it  up  during  the  following  school  year 
at  St.  Paul's,  The  Catholic  school  attempts  to 
Kennedy  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  of  the  probable  aca- 
demic failures  so  that  the  students  may  be  programmed  for 
summer  school. 


Character  or  Personality  Traits 

Shared-time  students  are  evaluated  in  character  and 
personality  development  at  both  schools.  Kennedy  teachers 
use  the  four  category  scale  common  to  all  Chicago  public 
high  schools:  character,  dependability,  leadership,  and 

service.  St.  Paul's  uses  an  eight  category  scale: 
appearance,  leadership,  courtesy,  loyalty,  sociability, 
cooperation,  dependability,  and  effort. 

In  each  school,  students  are  marked  by  their  teachers 
as  above  average,  average,  or  below  average  in  each  of 
these  categories.  No  exchange  of  these  ratings  is  made 
between  Kennedy  and  St.  Paul's,  but  each  staff  keeps  a 
permanent  record  of  the  character  trait  ratings  which  are 

given . 


Discipline 

Serious  discipline  problems  are  discussed  informally 
between  the  staffs  of  the  two  schools.  No  provision  is 
made  for  the  official  exchange  of  this  information  except 
that  if  a student  is  suspended  from  Kennedy  High  School,  ^ 
he  is  also  suspended  from  St.  Paul's  High  School.  St. 
does  not  use  suspension  as  a disciplinary  technique,  and 
thus  the  revi? cse  procedure  does  not  apply. 


Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Shared  time  students  participate  in  extra-curricular 
activities  at  both  schools.  The  extra-curricular  program 
at  Kennedy  is  extensive  and  includes  the  interscholastic 
athletic  program  in  which  interested  shared-time  students 
participate.  The  Catholic  high  school  has  a student 
council,  newspaper,  yearbook,  choir,  and  service  club. 
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Movement  of  Students  Between  the  Two  Schools 


As  indicated  previously,  the  shared-time  students 
divide  their  day  between  the  public  school  and  the  non- 
public school-  A twenty  minute  period  is  built  into  the 
schedules  for  the  three  block  walk  between  the  two  schools. 
Students  have  their  lunch  at  Kennedy  either  before  or  after 
their  moving  to  classes  at  St.  Paul's. 

Individual  class  schedules  determine  the  flow  of 
students  between  the  two  schools.  At  the  present  time 
freshmen  and  sophomores  have  classes  at  St.  Paul's  in  the 
morning  and  move  to  Kennedy  for  afternoon  classes.  The 
juniors  and  seniors  have  morning  classes  at  Kenneday  and 
afternoon  classes  at  St.  Paul's  but  arrive  at  St.  Pau3. 's 
at  different  times,  depending  on  their  morning  schedules 
at  Kennedy. 

The  students  move  between  the  two  schools  on  an 
independent  basis,  without  supervision.  The  staffs  at 
both  schools  indicate  that  there  have  been  no  problems 
in  relation  to  the  exchange  procedure. 


Special  Regulations  and  Procedures 

Shared-time  students  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  full-time  Kennedy  High  School  students 
except  that  while  they  are  in  Kennedy  High  School  there  is 
a prohibition  against  the  wearing  of  any  identification 
from  St.  Paul's  High  School. 

On  days  when  there  is  a special  liell  schedule  at 
Kennedy  because  of  an  assembly  or  some  other  activity, 

St.  Paul's  High  School  adjusts  its  schedule  to  conform 
to  the  Kennedy  schedule.  St.  Paul's  receives  a copy  of 
the  Kennedy  calendar,  and  the  St.  Paul  staff  is  notified 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible  of  any  non-scheduled  deviation.® 


EVALUATION 

After  the  KSP  program  had  been  in  effect  for  four  years  a 
formal  evaluation  was  made  comparing  the  ST  graduates  and  the 
full-time  public  school  graduates.  The  results  indicated  that  the 
ST  students  suffered  no  harm  by  participating  in  the  experimental 
program.  These  students  were  have  tedcen  more  college 
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preparatory  courses  and  to  have  received  higher  grades . One 
reason  for  the  better  showing  of  the  ST  students,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  transferred  out  of  the  ST  program 
into  full-time  Kennedy  enrollment  tended  to  be  less  gifted  stu- 
dents. Their  transfer  helped  the  profile  of  the  ST  student  in 
comparison  with  the  full-time  Kennedy  student.  Even  if  one 
bears  this  caveat  in  mind,  the  performance  of  the  ST  graduate 
compared  favorably  with  that  of  his  full-time  Kennedy  counter- 
part. 

In  May  of  1969  another  evaluation  of  the  KSP  progr2um  was 
made.  Detailed  questionnaires  were  sent  to  parents,  teachers, 
students,  and  administrators.  The  results  indicated  attitudes 
that  were  overwhelmingly  positive  and  often  enthusiastic. 

A less  formal  evaluation  of  the  successful  outcome  of  six 
years  of  ST  and  KSP  was  provided  in  a CBS-TV  report  shown 
throughout  the  greater  Chicago  area  in  March,  1971.  The  report 
was  one  of  a series  of  TV  progrcuns  on  educational  developments 
in  the  Chicago  area. 7 The  report  reviewed  briefly  some  impres- 
sive educational  innovations  emphasized  at  St.  Paul's  and  then 
concentrated  on  a panel  discussion  evaluating  ST.  The  panelists 
included  two  administrators  from  St.  Paul's,  one  administrator 
from  Kennedy,  two  St.  Paul's  students  and  the  father  of  a 
St.  Paul  student.  The  pamelists*  satisfaction  with  the  program 
was  so  great  that  the  discussion  leader.  Dr.  Paul  French  of 
Lewis  College,  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  stir  up  some 
controversy  among  the  panelists.  Finally,  he  exclaimed,  "Well 
there  must  be  some  problems  yoif^b^e  encountered  in  setting  up 
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this  progreun. ''  The  panelists  conunented  briefly  on  some 
scheduling  difficulties  before  resuming  their  paeans  to  KSP. 

In  addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  panelists  one  can 
point  to  the  favoreible  reaction  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  T^chdiocese  of  Chicago.  The  final  paragraph  of 
the  "Redmond  Report,"  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  KSP  program, 
made  the  following  recommendation  to  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education : 


It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  Board 
of  Education  authorize  the  continuation  of  the 
Kennedy-St.  Paul  shared  time  program,  contingent 
upon  the  desire  of  the  appropriate  St.  Paul's  High 
School  authorities  to  extend  UiS  program.  It  is 
recommended,  also,  that  the  findings  of  the  evaluation, 
be  utilized  as  a basis  for  planning  should  additional 
shared-time  programs  at  the  high  school  level  be 
considered. ^ 


A memorandum  from  a director  of  the  Archdiocesan  School 
Board  to  Cardinal  Cody  made  a similar  recommendation  with  the 
significant  addition  that  the  Archdioceses  should  cover  any 
deficit  incurred  by  the  ST  program. 9 


Analysis 


Shared  time 

The  case  stv\dy  of  the  KSP  has,  hopefully,  given  the  reader 
an  awareness  of  how  ST  works  in  practice.  The  highly  successful 
program  at  KSP  was  selected  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  many  adv2Uitages  of  ST.  It  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  not 
all  ST  programs  have  been  similarly  blessed.  Two  other  ST  pro- 
grams, for  example,  were  established  in  Chicago  about  the  time 
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the  KSP  experiment  got  underway.  Both  have  been  tenninated.. 

I In  the  Joiet  area,  six  Catholic  elementary  schools  have  enrolled 
their  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  in  ST  programs.  One  of 
the  six  closed  and  two  have  withdrawn  from  the  program.  Another 
school  will  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year.  A 
! fifth  school  has  restricted  the  program  to  the  eighth  grade  alone. 

I 

I Only  one  of  the  original  six  schools  has  continued  the  ST  program 
; as  originally  planned.  The  Joliet  diocese  school  superintendent 

I 

^ was  c^uitG  emphatic  in  voicing  his  disenchantment  with  ST.  He 
I acknowledged  that  the  progrsun  had  helped  somehwat  financially  but 
1 he  wondered  if  the  inconvenience  of  ST  was  worth  the  little 
1 money  it  had  saved. 

Problems  of  Shared  Time 

The  withdrawal  of  the  three  parochial  schools  from  the  pro- 
gram illustrates  some  typical  problems  of  ST.  In  one  case  the 
public  school  adopted  a twelve  month  schedule  — a policy  the 
Catholic  school  could  not  or  would  not  follow.  A public  school 
is  certainly  justified  in  adopting  any  schedule  it  desires  but 
the  problem  for  the  parochial  school  is  that  it  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  public  school's  administration  in  such  matters.  In  tj^ie 
KSP  program  it  would  be  almost  unthinkable  for  Kennedy  to  adopt 
' such  a schedule  without  consulting  St.  Paul's.  This  is  not  due 

I 

to  the  nature  of  ST  but  tl\e  close  personal  relationship  that 

i 

j exists  (and  always  has  existed)  between  the  administrators  of 
Kennedy  and  St.  Paul's.  The  relationship  between  the  parochial 
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and  pxiblic  school  administrators  in  the  Joliet  area  seemed  to 
be  cordial  but  certainly  lacked  the  warmth  that  characterized  KSP. 
To  the  extent  that  a successful  ST  program  relies  on  close  per- 
sonal relationships,  its  value  as  public  policy  is  questionable. 
Sound  public  policy  needs  a more  solid  foundation  that  the 
shifting  sands  of  personal  whims;  it  can  rest  more  firmly  on 
the  impersonal  character  of  rights  and  duties.  Hopefully,  v;arm 
interpersonal  relationships  will  airse  within  a formal  juridical 
structure  but  such  relationships  should  never  take  precedence 
over  the  legal  structure  itself.  This,  of  course,  is  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  a government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

A second  Catholic  school  withdrew  from  ST  when  its  public 
counterpart  was  transferred  to  another  school  district.  The 
new  school  district  was  not  interested  in  continuing  the  pro- 
gram and  simply  informed  the  parochial  school  of  its  decision. 
Once  again,  closer  personal  relations  among  the  officials 
concerned  might  have  saved  the  program.  Unfortunately,  the 
schools  in  question  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  starting 
and  growing  together  as  KSP  had  done.  This  singular  advantage 
of  KSP  cannot  be  overlooked  in  determining  what  it  has  succeeded 
where  others  have  failed.  There  is  nothing  supprising  in  finding 
that  two  schools  will  be  more  successful  in  running  a ST  program 
than  two  schools  that  have  been  in  e.xistence  for  some  time. 

The  latter  will  have  developed  their  own  traditions  that  will 
resist  change  whereas  the  former  are  literally  made  for  each 


other. " 


887 
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The  third  school  to  withdraw  did  so  because  of  parental 
i dissatisfaction  with  ST.  Some  parents  felt  their  children  were 
; developing  "divided  loyalties."  Others  sadLd  the  public  school 
i discriminated  a9ainst  the  ST  students ^ while  still  others  felt 
f some  public  school  teachers  were  attempting  to  recruit  the 
? children  into  full-time  piiblic  school  enrollment.  Had  the 
5 relationship  between  the  administrations  of  the  two  schools  been 

j more  open  and  relaxed ^ these  difficulties  mi^ht  have  been  dis- 

,1 

i cussed  frankly  and  eventually  overcome.  Not  only  were  such 
S discussions  not  forthcoming  but,  for  our  purposes,  of  greater 
1 significance  is  the  fact  that  public  policy  can  do  little  to 
create  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  would  encourage  such  dis- 
! cussions.  Without  this  atmostphere  ST  operates  under  a serious 

if 

I 

I handicap.  A prudent  recognition  of  the  limitations  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  law  would  seem  to  suggest  that  ST  be  employed 
on  a highly  selective  basis  — i.e.,  only  in  those  communities 
where  circumstances  would  warrant  a reasonable  expectation  that 
I both  pxiblic  and  private  schools  eUid  the  ccmonunity  at  large  have 
i an  abiding  interest  in  the  success  of  the  program. 

In  suggesting  that  sound  personal  relationships  accounted 

1 

at  least  in  part  for  the  success  of  KSP , we  have  relied  heavily 
on  the  role  played  by  William  Keenan,  an  Assistant  principal  at 
Kennedy.  One  of  his  major  tasks  was  to  insure  smooth  relations 
between  the  schools.  In  an  operation  as  large  as  the  KSP  expe- 
j riment  it  is  feasible  for  the  public  school  to  make  the  super- 

I 

f vision  of  ST  a major  responsibility  of  one  of  its  staff.  This 
I could  not  be  done  in  smaller  schools  because  of  the  limited  number 
\ of  staff  members.  The  official  supervising  ST  would  be  forced 
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to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  many  responsibilities.  This  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  case  with  Keenan.  Although  he  had  other  responsi- 
bilities, it  was  obvious  that  he  was  deeply  committed  to  the 
success  of  the  ST  program.  The  fact  that  Keenan  is  a Catholic 
and  had  attended  parochial  schools  certainly  did  the  program 
no  harm.  He  spoke  with  genuine  warmth  and  affection  for  the 
contribution  the  brothers  and  sisters  at  St.  Paul's  have  made 
to  the  community  at  large.  In  Keenan  St.  Paul's  had  a sympa- 
thetic friend  within  the  Kennedy  administration.  The  absence  of 
such  a person  in  the  Joliet  schools  would  seem  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  unhappiness  with  ST  in  that  area. 

I The  presence  of  a man  like  Keenan  is  surely  a cause  for 

rejoicing  at  St.  Paul's  but  his  effectiveness  raises  some 
S0rious  questions  for  those  who  look  upon  ST  as  a panacea*  The 
first  question  concerns  the  viability  of  ST  programs  less 
ambitious  them  KSP  where  the  public  school  will  be  unable  to 
appoint  a "Mr.  ST"  — a mam  who  identifies  with  the  program  and 
is  committed  to  its  success.  Even  where  such  a man  can  be 
appointed,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  bring  to  his  job 
the  fortunate  qualities  of  Killiam  Keenam.  We  are  not  ready 
for  Boards  of  Education  to  specify  that  the  ST.  liaison  must  be 
(1)  of  the  same  religion  as  the  nonpublic  school  children,  (2) 

an  alumnus  of  that  religious  school  system,  and  (3)  a profound 
i « 

I admirer  of  the  religious  administrators  of  the  nonpublic  school. 

1 

! 

I 
« 

o 
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Detrimenlial  Effect  of  ST 

The  final  point  to  be  considered  in  this  analysis  is  the 
decline  in  enrollment  in  SV  programs  — i.e. , the  tendency  of 
ST  students  to  leave  the  nonpublic  school  and  become  full-time 
public  school  students.  The  Joliet  experience  provides  a dra- 
; natic  example  of  this  tendency.  A glance  at  Appendix  1 reveals 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  12  Consider  the  graduating  class 
of  1970  at  St.  Alexis.  These  students  were  in  the  sixth  grade 
: the  year  before  the  ST  program  began.  There  were  sixty-one 
i students  in  the  class.  When  they  entered  the  seventh  grade 
S their  number  was  reduced  to  thirty-two  and  as  eighth  graders 
! they  numbered  only  twenty-six.  The  class  of  1971  fared  no 
! better.  As  sixth  graders  — their  last  year  of  full-time 
parochial  schooling  — they  were  fifty-eight  in  number.  As 
seventh  graders  they  were  twenty-seven  and  only  twenty-two 
graduated.  This  decline  in  enrollment  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
simply  part  of  a general  decline  in  attendance  at  parochial 
schools.  That  there  was  such  a general  decline  is  undoubtedly 
true  but  the  decline  is  so  sharp  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
, grades  that  we  must  look  for  a special  cause  to  explain  this 
recurring  phenomenon.  The  fact  that  ST  was  introduced  at  the 
seventh  grade  level  at  all  these  schools  suggests  a powerful 
prima  facie  argument  that  ST  is  a cause  of  the  declining  enroll 
^ ment  in  parochial  schools  in  the  Joliet  area.  22 

Interviews  in  the  Joliet  area  substantiate  this  argument. 

^ i Parents  complained  of  the  time  and  distance  involved  in  the 
1 daily  transfer  from  one  schoo^};^  another.  (Significantly, 
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Sb>  Mary*Sy  the  one  school  in  the  Joliet  area  where  the  enroll" 
inent  has  not  declined,  is  only  five  minutes  away  from  the  local 
public  school.)  The  parents  were  particularly  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  supervision  of  the  children  as  they  changed  schools 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Others  resented  paying  tuition  when 
their  children  were  getting  only  a partial  Catholic  education. 
Still  others  complained  that  the  children  were  bothered  by 
"divided  loyalties." 

The  decline  in  enrollment  is  not  confined  to  the  Joliet 
area.  The  programs  involvxng  Luther  North  and  the  Chicago 
Jewish  Academy  did  not  exist  long  enough  to  render  any  mean- 
ingful figures  on  enrollment  but  figures  from  KSP  are  quite 
instructive.  Tl\e  present  total  enrollment  is  458  (See 
Appendix  2).  This  figure  represents  an  increase  of  twenty- 
six  over  the  June,  1970,  enrollment  of  432  but  a decrease  of 
of  seventy— seven  from  the  all-time  high  of  535  in  1968**69. 

The  extent  of  the  decline  is  seen  more  clearly  when  one  compares 
the  1970  enrollment  (432)  , which  represents  four  classes,  with 
the  1965-66  enrollment  of  255  representing  only  the  freshman 
class.  Of  these  255  freshmen  only  140  stayed  with  the  ST 
progrcim  until  graduation  — i.e.,  46%  dropped  out! 

Conclusions 

These  figures  take  on  considereible  significcuice  when  we 
recall  the  wide-spread  acclaim  for  the  KSt  experiment.  In  the 
eyes  of  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  administrators  it  was 
extremely  successful.  Let  us  recall  some  of  the  elements  that  - 

421 
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? 

1 
I 

\ 

i 

i 

1 contributed  to  this  success.  There  was  the  fact  that  both  schools 

I 

j started  together.  Neither  had  a life  of  its  own  before  ST, 

! 

I Indeed,  St,  Paul's  physical  plant  reflected  its  character  as  an 
^ ST  schools  There  was  the  key  role  played  by  William  Keenan,  a 
I man  who  seemed  ideally  suited  for  his  liaison  tasks.  The  sur- 
I rotuiding  community  is  predominantly  Roman  Catholic  a factor 
{ that  led  to  considerable  community  support  for  the  project, 

y 

' St,  Paul's  was  blessed  with  an  enlightened  administration  that 

I 

I went  out  of  its  way  to  provide  services  for  the  comm\inity  at 
I large  — e,g,,  a film  seminar  for  parents,  dances  for  neighbor- 

I 

j hood  youngsters,  and  a tutoring  program  for  under-privileged 

I 

I children.  In  a word,  the  KSP  experiment  proved  to  be  all  that 
: £’easonable  men  could  expect  in  this  imperfect  world. 

Nevertheless,  46%  of  the  original  ST  students  dropped  out. 

I 

This  consideration  should  temper  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
see  in  ST  a pcUiacea  for  the  woes  of  the  nonpublic  school.  Per- 
haps ST  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  anything  more  than  a useful 
expedient  for  keeping  nonpublic  schools  ali/e  until  a more  satis- 
factory financing  system  can  be  developed.  The  dramatic  decline 
in  enrollment  — even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  — 
suggests  that  in  the  long  run  ST  is  simply  a way  of  easing  the 
nonpublic  school  out  of  existence.  With  ST  they  will  go  out 
with  a whimper  instead  of  a bang. 


Footnotes 


1)  Redmond,  James  F. , An  Evaluation  in  Shared  T^et  A 
Report  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  (June,  1969)  Ch.IX 
passim.  Heareaf ter,  this  report  will  be  called  the  Redmond 
Report. 

2)  Morton  vs . Board  of  Education  69  111.  App.  2d  38, 
p.  42. 

3)  Redmond,  op.cit,  pp.  17-18 

4)  For  details  of  KSP  enrollment  see  Appendix  1. 

5)  Redmond,  op.cit. , pp.  25-30. 

6)  Ibid.,  pp.  23-30 

^ 7)  I am  grateful  to  Mssrs.  Lou  Ameel  and  Charles  Ganzer 

= of  CBS-TV,  Chicago  for  kindly  arranging  for  me  a private  viewing 
I of  this  program. 

1 

8)  Redmond,  op.cit. , p.  159. 

9)  I grateful  to  Reverend  Thaddeus  J.  O’Brien,  O.C., 

1 and  Reverend  John  Kurak  of  the  Chicago  Archdiocesan  School 

! Board  Office  for  making  availeU&le  inter-office  commxinications 
1 on  ST. 

I 

i 10)  Redmond,  op.cit. , pp.  2-3 

i 

J 

11)  I am  grateful  to  Reverend  Niles  J.  Gillen  for  pertinent 
i information  concerning  these  schools.  See  note  2,  above. 

12)  The  reader  is  again  reminded  that  in  the  Joliet  area 
[ only  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  participated  in  ST. 

I 

I 13)  There  was  some  speculation  that  the  decline  in  numbers 

I in  grades  one  through  six  might  also  have  been  due  to  ST. 

I The  reasoning  is  that  some  parents  may  have  felt  they  should 
' transfer  their  children  to  public  school  as  soon  as  possible 
! since  they  would  have  to  spend  at  least  one-half  of  their  seventh 
‘ and  eighth  grades  there  anyway. 


14)  cf.  Appendix  1. 
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Appendix  1 

Enrollment  Trends  For 
Six  Shcired  Time  Programs 
In  The  Joliet  Area 
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Dual  Enrollment 
Appendix  1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

T 

St.  Liborius,  Steger 

1968-69 

24 

32 

29 

29 

34 

31 

26 

31 

236 

Began  - ST 

1969-70 

26 

27 

35 

29 

30 

32 

31 

25 

235 

1970-71 

29 

23 

23 

25 

24 

26 

18 

25 

193 

will  continue 

8th  grade 
only 

1971-72 

St.  Mary,  Mokena 

1967-68 

55 

52 

55 

52 

46 

40 

39 

42 

381 

BegcUi  - ST 

1968-69 

52 

52 

53 

55 

48 

45 

35 

40 

380 

1969-70 

44 

51 

48 

53 

57 

48 

41 

38 

380 

1970-71 

49 

39 

48 

47 

53 

54 

53 

40 

383 

will 

continue 

1971-72 

St.  Alexis, 

Bensenville 

1967-68 

74 

77 

80 

76 

72 

61 

54 

73 

567 

Began  - ST 

1968-69 

58 

58 

54 

56 

51 

58 

32 

38 

404 

1969-70 

35 

55 

56 

53 

47 

52 

27 

26 

351 

1970-71 

52 

40 

43 

48 

49 

44 

31 

22 

329 

will  end 

1971-72 

St.  Irene, 

Harrenville 

1966-67 

47 

47 

45 

35 

40 

29 

35 

30 

308 

Began  - ST 

1967-68 

32 

40 

45 

33 

29 

29 

18 

30 

256 

1968-69 

36 

29 

35 

35 

29 

24 

16 

13 

210 

Ended 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

32 

33 

27 

35 

34 

27 

** 

188 

St.  Andres, 

Romeoville 

1966-67 

96 

84 

83 

77 

59 

35 

44 

32 

510 

Began  - ST 

1967-68 

75 

79 

71 

72 

69 

50 

22 

29 

467 

1968-69 

60 

73 

71 

69 

66 

60 

27 

12 

438 

Ended 

1969-70 

57 

52 

65 

62 

60 

55 

42 

22 

415 

1970-71 

69 

49 

41 

54 

56 

46 

40 

33 

388 

Ouv  Lady  Academy,  Manteno 

1966-67 

16 

27 

21 

21 

26 

27 

18 

26 

182 

Began  - ST 

1967-68 

23 

20 

25 

20 

18 

22 

21 

13 

162 

Ended 

1968-69 

School  C 

losed 

453049  0 -72  - 27 

4-01 

5 
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Appendix  2 
Enrollment  Data  For 
KSP  By  School  and  By  Grade  Level 
From  1965-66  to  1970-71 
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Enrollment  Characteristics  for  KSP 


Freshmen 

St.P-JFK 

1965-66 

255 

898 

1966-67 

217 

835 

1967-68 

170 

814 

1968-69 

150 

894 

1969-70 

118 

899 

1970-71 

141 

825 

Total 

St.  Paul 
Part-time 

1965-66 

255 

1966-67 

398 

1967-68 

487 

1968-69 

535 

1969-70 

432 

1970-71 

458 

ERIC 


Sophomores 
St.P  - JFK 

Juniors 

St.P-JFK 

Seniors 

St.P-JFK 

- 

815 

- 

589 

- - 

191 

775 

- 

73b 

526 

154 

785 

163 

764 

642 

131 

822 

114 

772 

140 

682 

120 

878 

104 

775 

90 

682 

118 

822 

111 

757 

88 

648 

Enrollment 


JFK 

Full-time 

Total 

JFK 

2277 

2532 

2881 

3279 

3005 

3492 

3170 

3705 

3250 

3682 (incl.l6 

EMH) 

3085 

3543 (incl. 33 

EMH) 
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CASE  STUDY  TWO 


Cherry 

St. 


Dual  Enrollment 


Hill  School  District 
and 

Korberts  Parish 


Inkster,  Michigan 


Overview 


One  of  the  oldest  and  most  revered  dual  enrollment  programs 
in  the  Country  is  located  in  the  Cherry  Hill  School  District  of 
Inkster,  Michigan.  The  program  began  in  1963  with  180  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  students  taking  half  their  courses  at  the 
John  Hill  public  school  and  the  other  half  at  St.  Norbertl-s 
Catholic  School.  In  1966-67  the  prograun  began  to  add  one  grade 
per  year  so  that  in  1969-70,  grades  seven  through  twelve  were 
participating  in  the  program.  In  1969,  the  parish  opened  a new 
high  school  for  its  dual  enrolled  students.  The  facility  was 
construct  explicidly  for  dual  enrollment  purposes.  This  high 
school  has  received  extensive  publicity  for  several  years.  Every 
major  study  of  dual  enrollment  describes  the  high  school  program 
and  numerous  articles  have  been  written  about  the  prog.ram.  Our 
case  study  suggests  that  this  publicity  was  overdone  and  in  some 
cases  misleading.  With  hindsight  such  extensive  coverage  seems 
inappropriate.  Cherry  Hill  was  held  up  as  an  example,  a model, 
of  how  an  outstanding  program  could  operate.  We  feel  it  better 
exemplifies  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  dual  enrollment. 

The  program  has  collaspsed  under  its  own  weight  and  will 


close  in  June. 
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We  are  not  going  to  replicate  the  literature  which  adequately 
describes  the  development  and  operation  of  the  program.  A brief 
synopsis  of  the  program's  operation  along  with  several  references 
;is  contianed  in  Appendices  1 and  2.  Our  purpose  rather  will 
jbe  to  examine  the  various  factors  which  contributed  to  the  failure 
;and  demise  of  the  program. 


Background 

i Contrary  to  the  impression  often  given  in  the  literature 

|(i.e.  Priedlander,  1966),  the  Cherry  Hill  Program  was  never  highly 

t 

I successful.  I t operated  efficiently  but  its  existence  was  always 
I marginal,  it  always  existed  on  a year  to  year  basis.  Its  major 
I problems  were  the  availability  of  sisters  to  teach  in  St.  Norberts 
I enrollment  trends  and  characteristics,  and  finances. 

^ The  program  began  because  St.  Norbert's  elementary  school 

f was  experiencing  financial  difficulties . The  basic  problem,  the 

r 

pastor  recalls,  was  that  several  nuns  had  left  the  school  and  the 
I salaries  of  lay  people  needed  to  replace  them.  This  became  a 
1 burden  to  the  parish.  The  pastor  mentioned  his  plight  to  a most 


|i  friendly  and  receptive  public  school  superintendent,  C.P.  Titus, 
liwho  suggested  the  idea  of  dual  enrollment  as  a possible  solution 
to  the  pastor's  problem.  A program  was  planned  and  in  September, 
1963,  180  seventh  and  eight  grade  students  began  at  St.  Norberts 
n (P03-  details  of  the  planning  see  references  in 


.po 

'■ 

m 


- and  John  Hill. 
Appendix  2). 


In  1966,  the  program  began  expanding  into  the  high  school 
years  and  in  1969  the  parish  opened  St.  Norbert’s  High  School. 
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The  school  was  built  as  a dual  enrollment  facility.  It  is  a 
simple  structure  with  four  classrooms  and  an  office  area. 

Pupils  were  expected  to  use  the  cafeteria,  library , laboratories 
and  other  extra  curricular  facilities  in  the  public  school. 
Expanding  the  program  to  include  a high  school  appears  to  have 
been  a serious  error.  The  dual  enrollment  program  began  in 
main  part  because  there  were  not  enough  sisters  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  addition  of  a high  school,  albeit  a 
half  time  program,  further  increased  the  demand  for  sisters 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  new  building  cost,  the  parish  $180,0  00 
The  Sisters 

The  new  high  school  required  a staff  of  five:  four  teachers 
and  one  administrator.  St.  Norbett's  parish  council  had  the 
pledge  of  the  Adrain  Dominican  sisters  to  provide  the  entire 
staff.  The  sisters  were  never  able  to  keep  their  pledge.  De- 
clines in  the  number  of  vocations  coupled  with  sisters  leaving 
the  Order  made  it  impossible  for  the  sisters  to  honor  their 
committment.  Each  year  as  the  dual  enrollment  program  added  a 
nevs’^  grade,  an  additional  sister  was  assigned  to  the  school.  The 
supply  of  sisters  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  grade  addition.  This 
is  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 


Actual  V.  Anticipate  Religious 
Teaching  Staff 


Year 


Actual 


Anticipate 


1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


2 

2 

4 

4 


2 

3 

4 

5 
5 
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In  1970-71,  the  staff  includes  two  sisters  and  three  lay 
teachers.  The  sisters  recieve  a wage  of  $2,750  per  year,  the 
lay  people  an  average  of  $7,300  a year.  The  total  expenditure 
for  salaries  for  the  year  was  $27,400.  If  the  staff  had  developed 

■ as  planned  and  included  five  sisters,  the  yearly  salary  expense 

■ would  be  $13,750  . The  dearth  of  sisters  cost  the  parish  $13,650 

• this  year,  almost  100%  more  than  was  anticipated. 

! Enrollment 

■ The  high  school  was  built  to  enroll  280  students.  When  it 


I opened  in  1969,  180  students  attended.  This  present  year,  210 

j youngsters  are  enolled.  On  May  1,  1971,  the  cut  off  date  for 

) 

K 

I enrolling  in  next  years  program,  only  120  students  had  registered. 

i; 

[ A court  case  testing  the  legality  of  the  program  clearly  accounts 

»• 

r 

r 

f for  this  rapid  decline  in  enrollment.  Many  parents  enrolled  their 
if  children  in  the  public  schools  because  St.  Norbert's  would  have 
I;  had  to  close  if  the  court  handed  down  an  adverse  ruling.  In  May 
If  of  this  year,  the  State  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  program 
n was  constitutional  and  could  continue  to  operate.  But  the  damage 

c'X 
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■ 
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had  been  down  and  the  minescule  enrollment  became  another  critical 
factor  in  the  decision  to  close  the  school. 

The  single  administrative  difficulty  faced  by  the  Cherry  Hill 
Program  is  the  fact  that  the  parish  boundaries  and  the  boundaries 
for  the  school  district  are  not  coterminous.  Almost  half  the 
students  at  St.  Norbert's  came  from  Inkster  and  Westwood  School 
District.  Such  students  could  normally  not  enroll  in  the  Cherry 
Hill  School  District  but  the  school  board  has  reversed  their  usual 
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policy  which  excludes  nonresidents  from  their  schools  for  out 
of  district  students  enrolled  in  St.  Norbert's.  The  state 
education  department  does  pay  a supplemental  tuition  fee  to  the 
Cherry  Hill  District  in  partial  payment  for  these  out  of  District 
students.  The  state  payment  does  not,  however,  defray  the  total 
cost  of  enrolling  such  students . This  problem  was  becoming  so 
serious  that  in  196  8 a clause  was  inserted  into  the  Cherry  Hill- 
St.  Norbert's  agreement  which  read,  "a  minimum  of  fifty  percent 
of  the  students  participating  in  the  program  must  be  residents 
of  the  Cherry  Hill  School  District." 

This  difficulty  is  now  further  complicated  because  the 
Governor  has  not  included  a provision  for  supplemental  tuition 
in  his  propossed  legislation  for  next  year.  Without  such  a 


provision,  the  parents  or  the  school  of  a nonresident  student 
dually  enrolled  in  Cherry  Hill  would  have  to  pay  a tuition  fee 


of  $600.00.  This  provided  another  nail  for  the  programs  coffin.  | 
Finances  j 

St.  Norbert's  parish  spent  $127,000  in  operating  its  dual 
enrollment  high  school  in  1969-70.  This  included  salaries, 
supplies,  equipment  and  overhead.  The  1970-71  budget  will  re- 
flect the  additional  expense  of  two  lay  teachers.  Revenue  to 
support  the  program  comes  from  three  sources:  (1)  tuition;  ! 

(2)  a Foundation  Grand  and  (3)  the  parish.  | 

Tuition  at  St.  Norbert's  until  1969-70  was  $50  for  one  ! 

student;  $75  for  a family  with  two  or  more  children  enrolled  | 
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in  the  school,  and  $100  for  a child  from  outside  the  parish. 

In  1969-70,  the  scale  was  increased  to  $75,  $100  and  $125.  Max- 
5.mum  tuition  revenue  would  be  collected  if  (1)  the  school 
enrolled  its  total  capacity  of  280  students  and  (2)  half  the 
students  ware  from  outside  the  district  and  the  other  half  came 
from  families  with  two  or  more  children  enrolled.  Even  in  this 

I hypothetical  situation  and  using  the  1969-70  tuition  scale,  only 
$31,500  would  be  collected.  This  ideal  situation  has  never 

; even  been  closely  approximated. 

I The  enrollment  for  1971-72,  ;L20  under  optimal  conditions 

! / 

i could  generate  $13,500  at  most.  Clearly,  tuition  revenue  can 

i 

I hardly  hold  up  against  operating  expenses  of  more  than  $127,000. 

) 

i>  A second  source  of  income  is  a $10,000  grant  from  the  Ford 

I 

[ Foundation.  While  this  certainly  offers  assistance,  combining 

I it  with  tuition  revenue  still  leaves  the  parish  in  need  of  more 

I than  $100,000  if  the  high  school  i.s  to  remain  open.  The  parish 

I did  not  feel  it  could  afford  this  expense. 


i 

M-';; 

#1 
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Conclusion 

St.  Norbert’s  High  School  would  cost  the  parish  more  than 
$100,000  to  operate  in  1971-72.  In  addition,  if  the  state  does 
not  include  a provision  for  supplemental  tuition,  each  parent  or 
the  parish  would  have  to  pay  more  than  $600  per  student  to  the 
Cherry  Hill  School  District  to  support  the  half  time  public 
school  program.  Such  financial  considerations  are  out  of  thec 
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question  and  St.  Norbert's  will  close  this  June. 

The  Cherry  Hill  Program  has  been  extensively  used  as  an 
example  of  a highly  successful  program.  It  serves  better,  we 
believe,  to  exemplify  the  misconception  and  pitfalls  of  dual 
enrollment.  Cherry  Hill  was  a well  organized  plan,  the  mechanics 
of  the  program  were  carefully  established  and  operated  smoothly. 

But  the  program  could  never  combat  the  basic  problems  facing 
St.  Norbert's  school,  the  parish  never  had  enough  sisters, 
never  had  enough  students , never  had  enough  in  the  way  of  vol- 
untary contributions  to  assure  the  program  success.  Dual  enroll- 
ment could  do  nothing  to  improve  these  conditions.  At  best,  it 
provided  public  school  staff  services  to  parochial  school  students. 
With  a certain  inevitability,  the  conditions  that  in  1963  necessated 
a dual  enrollment  program  in  the  junior  high,  brought  to  ah  end 
what  can  only  be  described  as  the  ill  fated  high  school  program. 

A final  decision  on  the  operation  of  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  made,  but  there  are  serious  doubts  that  it 
will  open  in  September,  1971.  The  public  school  will  absorb  the 
students  from  St.  Norbert's  with  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

The  lesson  of  Cherry  Hill  is  one  of  inevitability.  The 
wheels  ground  slowly,  but  they  ground  the  program  into  oblivion. 
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A Synopsis  of  the  Cherry  Hill-St.  Norbert's 
Dual  Enrollment  Program 
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The  Cherry  Hill  Program  in  Brief 


Some  of  the  early  developments  of  the, program  are  described 
in  the  case  study.  This  synopsis  includes  information  on  the 
highlights  of  the  program.  For  a detailed  description  of  all  of 
the  program,  the  reader  should  examine  the  references  in 
Appendix  2. 

Enrollment 

In  1970-71,  the  dual  enrollment  program  in  Cherry  Hill 
involved  345  students.  One-hundred  and  thirty-five  were  enrolled 
in  grades  seven  and  eight,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  at  the  high 
school  level. 

Schedule 

Half  of  the  students  of  St.  Norbert's  High  School  ^attend 
class  in  that  facility  from  7:50  A.M.  until  10:50  A.M.  At  that 
time,  they  walk  three  quarters  of  a mile  to  John  Hill  High 
School  where  they  eat  lunch  and  then  take  classes  from  11:05  A.M. 
to  2:45  P.M.  The  other  half  of  the  Catholic  students  study  at 
John  Hill  from  8:00  A.M.  to  11:05  A.M. , have  lunch  in  the  public 
school  cafeteria,  and  take  classes  from  11:50  A.M.  to  2:30  P.M. 
at  St.  Norbert's. 

Courses 

At  John  Hill,  the  students'  courses  can  include  music,  art, 
shop,  industrial  arts,  business  education,  modern  languages, 
mathematics  and  science.  At  St.  Norbert's  students  study  English, 
speech,  social  studies,  health  and  religion. 
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: Approval y Legality  and  Finances 

I The  Cherry  Hill  School  Board  first  approved  the  progrcim  in 

I September  of  1963.  Also,  in  1963,  the  State  Attorney  General 
ruled  that  the  Cherry  Hill  School  District  could  receive  a pro- 
rata amount  of  state  aid  for  dually  enrolled  students  . 

The  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  May  of  1971,  that  the 
I Cherry  Hill  Program  was  legal.  The  entire  cost  of  the  program 
I is  born  by  the  Catholic  school.  This  is  discussed  in  the  case 

i 

study . 

Administration  Policy  I 

The  public  school  issues  the  students'  report  card.  This 
includes  the  credit  earned  at  St.  Norbert's  and  a copy  is  sent 

i 

I 

I to  the  Catholic  school. 

The  students  graduate  from  John  Hill.  Attendance  is  taken 
i in  both  school  at  the  beginning  of  both  the  morning  and  the 

j 

j afternoon  sessions.  The  public  school  reports  its  absentees  to 
St.  Norbert's.  Catholic  school  officials  are  responsible  for 
checking  on  absent  students. 

Reactions 

f The  reaction  to  the  program  has  been  most  favorable.  Public 

i and  nonpublic  school  officials  have  developed  a friendly  working 
relationship  and  many  feel  that  the  program  has  had  a unifying 
' effect  on  the  community. 
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Cherry  Hill- St.  Norbert's 


Dual  Enrollment  Program 
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Dual  Enrollment 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
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DUAL  ENROLLMENT 
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SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Overview 

In  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  over  300  Catholic  school 
youngsters  attend  public  school  classes  during  part  of  their 
school  day.  At  the  grade  school  level  the  youngsters  are  in- 
j volved  in  partnership,  50-50,  dual  enrollment  programs.  Catholic 
I high  school  students,  on  the  other  hand,  take  only  a limited  number 
! of  specialized  subjects  in  the  public  school.  The  program  has  an 
interesting  legal  history  and  serves  as  a lesson  in  the  proper 
understanding  of  dual  enrollment.  The  arrangement  has  been  em- 
ployed discreetly  on  a limited  scale  and  those  involved  are 
cognizant  of  its  inherent  shortcomings. 

i 

Background 

The  Catholic  Diocese  of  Sioux  Falls  includes  the  entire  east- 
ern half  of  South  Dakota.  The  city  itself  is  in  the  southeastern 
i part  of  the  state  and  has  a population  of  about  70,000.  Twenty- 
^ five  to  thirty  percent  of  the  city  is  Catholic;  less  than  fifteen 
percent  of  the  Diocese  as  a whole  is  Catholic.  The  predominant 
s religion  of  the  region  is  Lutheran. 

I Five  parochial  elementary  schools  and  one  Catholic  high  school 

operate  in  Sioux  Falls.  The  Public  School  Board  operates  21  ele- 
I mentary,  4 junior  high,  and  2 senior  high  schools. 

(j  (CS:3)!l 
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A program  of  limited  dual  enrollment  has  operated  in  the 
high  school  grades  for  more  than  10  years.  The  programs  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  study  however,  are  the  elementary  school 
programs  which  have  all  begun  within  the  past  five  years.  The 
most  interesting  aspect  of  their  development  has  been  the  reso- 
lution of  the  legal  issues  that  surround  their  implementation. 


Legal  Background 

On  two  different  occasions  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  has  sought  the  opinion  of  the  State  Attorney  General 
concerning  various  legal  aspects  of  dual  enrollment.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1967,  the  superintendent  requested  an  opinion  on  a factual 
situation  he  described  as  follows; 

"Dual  enrollment  sometimes  referred  to  as  shared  time, 
part  time  enrollment,  split  time  and  reserved,  time  is  a 
school  program  wherein  during  the  regular  school  day 
students  of  private  or  parochial  schools  attend  some 
classes  in  public  schools  and  some  classes  in  the  private 
or  parochial  school.  It  is  practiced  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  other 
states.  It  has  been  practiced  in  South  Dakota  for  many 
years . 

The  Attorney  General  was  asked  to  rule  on  the  following 
eleven  specific  questions; 


1.  Is  dual  enrollment  of  a student  in  a public  school 
and  in  a private  or  parochial  school  for  a portion  of 
the  school  day  legal  in  South  Dakota? 

2.  If  dual  enrollment  is  legal  in  South  Dakota  is  it 
compulsory  or  optional  with  the  school  board  of  the 
public  school? 
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3.  Has  a school  district  board  the  authority  to  determine 
the  grades,  subjects,  classes,  time  schedule  and  entrance 
dates  of  such  dual  enrollment? 

4.  Can  a school  district  board  limit  the  number  of  dual 
enrolled  students  it  will  accept  within  a class ; ' for 
example,  may  it  determine  that  four  additi.onal  students 
may  enroll  in  section  one  of  the  chemistry  class? 

5.  May  a school  district  board  admit  students  from  a 

i'  parochial  school  of  one  particular  religious  faith  and 

refuse  to  admit  students  from  a parochial  school  of 
anvother  religious  faith? 

6.  Can  a school  district  board  give  preference  to  residents 
of  the  school  district  over  nonresidents,  or  regularly 
enrolled  resident  or  nonresident  students  over  a dual 
enrolled  student  in  making  a determination  as  to  the 
number  of  students  the  school  can  accommodate? 

t?  7.  Must  tuition  for  a nonresident  dual  enrolled  student  be 
the  full  daily  legal  rate  provided  by  law  or  should  it 
be  prorated  according  to  the  portion  of  the  day  spent  in 
the  public  school? 


8. 


Must  state  aid  for  dual  enrolled  students  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  a full  day  of  membership  or  on  the  prorated 
portion  of  the  day  spent  in  the  public  school  under  the 
provisions  of  SDC  1960  Supp.  15.2246  as  amended  by  Ch.  77, 
1963,  and  as  provided  by  Ch.  65,  1965  Session  Laws. 

Does  the  "Average  Daily  Membership"  as  provided  by  SDC 
1960  Suppl.  15.3305  apply  in  the  application  of  the 
formulas  for  state  aid  in  the  statutes  referred  to  in 
this  question? 


Is  a resident  dual  enrolled  student  entitled  to  the  same 
transportation  privileges  at  school  district  expenses 
as  other  public  school  resident  students? 


av  the  State  Board  of  Education  establish  policies  relative 
o dual  enrollment  with  which  all  school  district  boards  must 
comply  who  wish  to  permit  dual  enrollment? 

av  a school  district  board  establish  policies  in  the 
bsence  of  State  Board  of  Education  policies  or  in  addi- 
ion  to  State  Board  of  Education  policies  with  which  a 
lual  enrolled  student  must  comply  to  show  that  such 
itudent  is  attending  the  public  school  for  educational 
(urposes  and  not  as  a subterfuge  to  obtain  transportation 
>rivileges  at  school  district  expense? 


In  answer  to  question  No.  1,  the  Attorney  General  ruled 
that  based  upon  Constitutional  provisions,  prior  Attorney  General 
opinions  and  custom,  dual  enrollment  was  legal  in  South  Dakota, 

In  response  to  questions  numbered  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  the  opinion 
was  that  there  is  "limited  justification  for  refusing  dual  enroll- 
ment of  nonresidents."  The  response  to  question  No.  5 was  simply 
"No" . Number  7 refers  to  prorating  the  daily  legal  tuition 
charged  to  other  school  districts  for  nonresident  students  and 
this  was  found  to  be  "acceptable"  . 

The  legal  ruling  on  prorated  state  aid  for  average  daily 
membership.  Question  No.  8,  made  a distinction  in  the  meanings  of 
the  term  membership.  The  Attorney  General  wrote 
"that  there  are  two  types  of  membership. 

1.  Membership  of  a class  or  classes  for  a 
given  period  of  time 

2.  Membership  of  a school. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  membership  of  a school  means  attending 
such  school  on  a full  time  basis  and  that  membership  of  a 
class  would  be  for  less  than  full  time  and  would  therefore 
be  the  classification  for  a dual  enrolled  student. 

In  answer  to  your  question  No.  8,  it  is  my  opinion  that  for 
the  purposes  of  state  aid  under  the  provisions  of  SDC  1960 
Suppl.  15.2246  as  amended  by  Chapter  77,  Session  Laws  of 
1967,  the  term  "average  daily  membership"  means  only  those 
students  who  are  members  of  the  school  on  a full  time  basis. 
Therefore,  ail  dual  enrolled  students  should  be  excluded 
from  the  computations." 
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This  represented  a very  serious  set  back  to  dual  enroll- 
ment advocates  for  it  meant  that  the  local  school  board  would 
receive  no  remuneration  whatsoever  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
a dual  enrollment  program.  This  would  certainly  make  school  of- 
ficials less  willing  to  enter  into  such  arrangements.  The  legal 
ruling  on  state  aid  for  dual  enrollment  pupils  was  later  re- 
versed and  in  1970-71  these  students  were  figured  into  the  compu- 
tations of  average  daily  inenibership  for  the  public  schools. 

The  second  Attorney  General's  opinion  came  in  February  1969. 

The  Hawthorne  public  school  needed  additional  classroom  space  and 
St.  Joseph 'j  parochial  school  right  across  the  street  had  extra 
classrooms  available.  The  South  Dakota  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  asked  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Hawthorne  school  could  rent  the  empty  classrooms  from 
St.  Joseph's.  The  Attorney  General  replied  that  there  were  two 
salient  principles:  (1)  the  public  school  program  must  be  under 

the  management  and  direction  of  public  school  officials  and  (2) 

"the  influence  of  the  sectarian  school  upon  the  public  school  must 
be  considered.'"  The  first  condition  could  be  met  rather  easily. 
Public  school  teachers  would  be  the  instructors  and  the  Hawthorne 
school  would  administer  the  students'  records.  It  would  not  be  any 
different  from  a situation  in  which  a crowded  public  school  acquired 
mobile  classrooms.  The  second  condition— the  influence  of  the  sec- 
tarian school— is  much  more  difficult  to  assess.  It  seems  likely 
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that  children  who  spent  several  hours  daily  in  a parochial  school 
building  would  inevitably  be  subjected  to  some  sectarian  influence. 
Such  influence  might  be  quite  sholesome  but  it  might  still  con- 
flict with  South  Dakota's  constitutional  provision  that  "no  sec- 
tarian doctrine  may  be  taught  or  inculcated  in  any  public  school 
of  the  state."  The  Attorney  General  felt  it  would  be  better  if 
the  public  school  children  could  attend  the  rented  classrooms  at  a 
time  when  the  parochial  school  was  not  in  session.  He  quickly 
acknowledged  that  "the  actual  facts  may  require  such  policy  cannot 
be  followed."  The  "actual  facts"  probably  would  not  warrant  such 
a policy  unless  Hawthorne  Elementary  were  about  to  start  an  evening 
division. 

Catholic  school  officials  had  sought  leasing  arrangements 
because  much  of  their  classroom  space  laid  fallow.  Enrollments  had 
been  declining  and  a leasing  program  could  very  profitably  be  com- 
bined with  the  dual  enrollment  program  that  had  already  been 
established.  The  Attorney  General's  opinion  precluded  this  pos- 
sibility however. 

The  Programs 

Four  of  the  five  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  Sioux  Falls 
are  involved  in  dual  enrollment  programs.  These  will  be  briefly 
described. and  administrative  procedures  used  in  these  programs 
will  be  explained. 
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Christ  the  King 

a Forty  6th  grade  students  are  dually  enrolled  in  the  public 

school.  Next  year  the  5th  grade  will  also  take  part  in  the 
; program.  Christ  the  King  has  not  experienced  any  serious  dif- 
ficulties  since  the  program  began  two  years  ago. 


St.  Therese's  School 

Little  Flower  School  has  engaged  in  a dual  enrollment  program 
with  Whittier  Junior  High  School  for  the  past  four  years.  The  7th 
and  8th  grade  students  attend  Whittier  on  a half  day  basis  taking 
artf  music,  science,  physical  education  and  math.  Little  Flower 
provides  instruction  in  other  areas . Since  the  school  is  within 
walking  distance,  transportation  has  posed  no  problem.  Thirty- 
seven  students  participate  in  this  program.  Dual  enrollment  was 
increased  this  year  to  include  grades  five  and  six  with  47  students 
bussed  to  the  public  school.  Subjects  taken  at  the  public  school 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Junior  High  School  dually  enrolled 
students. 

St.  Lambert's  School 

Dual  enrollment  at  St.  Lambert's  includes  grades  5 through 
8.  Sixty-nine  students  attend  two  public  schools.  All  four  grades 
receive  instruction  in  the  following  areas:  Mathematics,  science, 

art,  music,  and  physical  education.  The  remaining  subjects  are 
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taught  at  St.  Lambert's. 

Distance  has  been  a partial  problem  for  the  children  of  St. 
Lambert's  since  both  schools  in  which  they  are  dually  enrolled  are 
quite  far  away.  The  public  school  provides  transportation  for 
grades  5 and  6 since  they  must  be  bussed  out  of  the  school  district. 
Transportation  to  the  Junior  High,  however,  must  be  supplied  by 
parents  since  it  is  the  school  of  the  district.  Because  of  trans- 
portation problems,  the  program  will  be  discontinued  this  June  (1971) 

St.  Joseph's  School 

Cathedral  school  has  146  fifth  and  sixth  graders  enrolled  in 
three  public  schools.  Science,  Math,  Phys . Ed.,  Music  and  Art  are 
taught  in  the  public  school  and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  are  taught 
in  the  Catholic  school,  alternating  with  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions . 

The  program  at  St.  Joseph's  presents  a typical  example  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  community.  In 
1963  St.  Joseph's  enrolled  more  than  1100  pupils  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Sister  Margaret,  the  principal,  reports  that  this  year 
601  pupils  are  enrolled.  This  includes  the  146  dual  enrolled 
students  1 Furthermore,  Sister  points  out  that  her  eighth  grade 
has  always  enrolled  fewer  children  than  any  other  grade.  This 
year  there  are  94  eighth  graders  and  only  60  youngsters  in  the 
first  grade.  Sister's  observation  that  fewer  children  graduate 
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than  start  augers  poorly  for  an  entering  class  of  60  students. 
Students  are  charged  a nominal  tuition  fee  which  hardly  pays 

I 

I for  their  books.  Although  precise  figures  were  not  given,  the 
principal  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  sisters  in  the  school 

is  decreasing. 

St.  Joseph's  is  in  serious  trouble.  The  school  is  losing 
pupils  at  a rate  of  20  per  year  and  the  number  of  sisters  avail- 
able is  decreasing.  The  dual  enrollment  program  at  Hawthorne 
offers  very  little  help.  The  Pastor  estimates  that  the  program 
saves  him  approximately  $1,500  per  year. 


Administrative  Procedures 

The  dual  enrolled  students  in  Sioux  Falls  maintain  their 


primary  affiliation  with  the  Catholic  school.  They  graduate  from 


the  Catholic  schools  and  all  their  permanent  records  are  kept  in 
the  parochial  school  office.  However,  when  they  are  in  public 
school  classes  they  are  legally  and  educationally  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  public  school  Board.  They  receive  a public  school 


report  card  for  the  dual  enrolled  courses . These  grades  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  permanent  record  in  the  Catholic  school  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Both  schools  operate  on  the  public  school  calendar 
and  clasW  schedule.  Attendance  is  taken  in  both  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  both  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  sessions.  There  is 
no  formal  mechanism  for  cross-referencing  A .M.  P .M. , ^t>sentee  lists 
although  several  schools  do  this  on  a "good  friends"  basis . 
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The  Catholic  students  receive  auxiliary  services  such  as 
medical  care  and  testing  programs.  In  addition,  the  nonpublic 
school  students  are  bussed  at  the  expense  of  the  public  school 
board. 

Finances 

Because  of  the  dual  enrollment  program  the  Sioux  Falls 
school  district  has  had  to  hire  several  new  teachers  at  an  approx- 
imate salary  cost  of  $40,000.  The  busing  costs  for  the  program 
amount  to  $23,000  annually,  thus  the  total  public  school  expendi- 
ture is  $63,000.  When  Catholic  school  officials  suggested  a leas- 
ing arrangement  with  the  dual  enrollment  program  the  total  ex- 
pense was  estimated  at  $105,000. 

The  Sioux  Falls  School  Board  receives  a prorated  amount  of 
state  aid  for  the  students  in  the  dual  enrollment  program.  The 
exact  amount  of  this  aid  is  not  yet  known  but  it  is  estimated  to 
be  around  $20,000  per  year. 

Conclusion 

The  dual  enrcllment  programs  in  Sioux  Falls  operates  very 
smoothly.  Public  and  nonpublic  school  people  speak  very  fiwor- 
ably  about  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  two  school 
systems.  Behind  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  program's  operation 
are  numerous  teachers  and  school  officials  whose  primary  concern 
is  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  community.  These  people 
are  willing  to  work  together  for  that  purpose. 
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Although  the  cooperation  is  good  and  the  programs  are  well 
run,  dual  enrollment  offers  limited  assistance  to  the  Catholic 
schools  in  Sioux  Falls.  It  cannot  increase  Catholic  school  enroll- 
ment or  the  number  of  sisters  available  to  teach  in  these  schools. 

At  best,  it  can  offer  some  financial  relief.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  St.  Joseph's,  this  relief  is  meager. 

The  single  most  impressive  aspect  in  Sioux  Fall's  dual  enroll- 
ment program  is  that  nobody  takes  it  too  seriously.  Public  and 
particularly  parochial  school  officials  frankly  see  dual  enroll- 
ment as  temporary  financial  expedients,  a stop-gap  measure. 

No  one  has  been  fooled  by  the  relief  offered  by  the  present  pro- 
gram and  school  officials  have  decided  not  to  expand  this  year's 
operation . 

Catholic  school  officials  have  learned  from  their  duaj^^^.  roH- 
ment  experience  and  are  evolving  a new  sense^^^hat'^a^^Iatholic 
school  can  contribute  to  a pluralist±c''^so^ety.  They  have  not 
seized  upon  dual 'enrollment  as  a link  to  the  past,  but  are  trying 
to  use  it  as  a starting  point  in  their  search  for  new  alternatives 
in  Catholic  education.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report 
to  evaluate  the  progress  Catholic  schoolmen  are  making  in  this 
direction,  but  we  must  say  that  by  using  dual  enrollment  to  pro- 
vide additional  time  and  new  ideas,  they  are  making  appropriate 
use  of  an  all  too  often  abused  education  program. 
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CASE  STUDY  FOUR  - 
Dual  En-roilment 

The  Rogers  Pub3.ic  School  and  the 
Marquette  Catholic  School 

Michigan  Cityr  Indiana 
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Dual  Enrollment 
Michigan  City,  Indiana 

Overview 

K 

|l>- 

& The  dual  enrollment  program  developed  by  Michigan  City, 

pi  Indiana  and  the  Marquette  Catholic  High  School  turned  out  to 
fc  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  carefully  planned  arrange- 
ments  we  came  across  in  our  study  of  local  programs.  Two 

0' 

m schools,  one  Catholic  and  one  public,  were  designed  explicitly 

M- 

p for  the  purpose  of  dual  enrollment.  The  public  school  facili- 
p ty  was  designed  for  2000  students  while  Marquette  Catholic 

■gv-;/ 

p High  School  was  planned  to  accomodate  600  youngsters.  The 
program  had  overwhelming  support  of  public  school  officials 
p and  was  endorsed  by  a vote  of  the  Catholic  parishioners . 

This  careful  planning  and  strong  support  notwithstanding, 
I the  project  collapsed,  the  program  has  never  been  implemented » 
The  Roger s-Marquette  story  is  a vivid  example  of  dual  enroll- 

fements'  endemic  weakness,  its  inability  to  cope  with  one  of 

^ ■ . 

Pthe  major  problems  facing  Catholic  schools,  the  decline  in 

lithe  number  of  available  religious. 


■m 


& 


Background 

S Michigan  City  is  a growing  industrial  Center  about 

I twenty  mi  Id  V west  of  Gary,  Indiana.  The  population  of  30,000 


^ is  about  35  per  cent  Catholic. 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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The  first  discussion  of  dual  enrollment  began  in  1966. 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  schools  at  this  time  is  reflected 

I 

in  a promotional  pamphlet  later  used  to  gather  Catholic  sup- 
port for  the  Rogers-Marquette  plan: 


CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  IN  MICHIGAN  CITY  is 
finished  - on  the  high  school  level  - if  this 
program  is  not  adopted.  Other  plans  have  been 
suggested,  in  the  past,  but  his  is  the  only 
program  which  the  Catholics  of  Michigan  City 
can  afford.  There  are  not  enough  Catholic  fami- 
lies in  this  area  to  build  or  to  operate  a multi 
million-dollar  high  school.  The  dual  enrollment 
high  school  is  an  opportunity  you  can't  afford 
to  pass  up.  To  reject  it  now  would  simply  mean 
an  increase  in  school  tax  dollars  - and  no 
Catholic  high  school. 


From  the  very  beginning,  the  six  parishes  in  the  city 
worked  together  on  the  dual  enrollment  project. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  local  cooperative  ventures , 
the  program  began  through  an  accident  of  personal  relation- 
ships . The  attorney  for  the  school  board  happened  to  handle 
a client  who  sold  some  property  to  the  Catholic  Bishop.  The 
public  school  board  was  considering  the  adjacent  lot  as  a 
possible  location  for  the  new  public  high  school,  and  the 
attorney  Meyer  off-handedly  mentioned  the  Catholic  holdings 
to  the  public  school  superintendent.  The  superintendent 
already  had  the  site  in  mind,  so  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
two  school  systems  acquired  adjacent  lots  by  accident  or  by 
design.  If  arrangement  was  intentional,  the  decision  was 
on  the  part  of  public  school  officials. 


\ 
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The  two  schools  purchase  their  respective  properties 
before  any  discussion  of  dual  enrollment  had  begun.  The 

j 

: first  discussions  of  a dual  enrollment  program  were  initiated 

i 

:by  Attorney  Meyer,  a strong  supporter  of  Catholic  education. 

iA  description  of  the  many  meetings  that  followed  is  contained 

I 

in  Appendix  1,  "Time  Table  for  Propossed  Shared-Time  Catholic 
High  School".  The  following  is  a brief  outline  of  the  major 
i events  that  occured  during  the  planning  stages  of  the  project. 

July  22,  1966  - The  first  formal  meeting  between 
Catholic  and  public  school  officials  was 
held.  Catholic  officials  were  asked  to  secure 
the  guarenteed  services  of  a religious  order 
by  January  1,  1967,  to  staff  the  parochial 
school . 

September  30,  1966  - Public  and  parochial  school 
officials  met  with  Mother  Verda  Clare  who 
pledged  the  Holy  Cross  sisters  to  the  project. 

i November  7,  1966  — The  Michigan  City  school  board 

passed  an  eight  point  resolution  in  support 
of  the  dual  enrollment  program,  (cf  Appendix  2) 

Decehber  4,  1966  - A referendum  on  the  plan  was 
held  in  the  six  Catholic  parishes.  Ninty 
per  cent  of  the  eligible  parishioners  voted; 

82  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

By  this  time,  plans  for  the  public  school  had  already  been 
drawn  up.  The  architects  of  the  Rogers  school  were  asked  by 
Catholic  officers  to  submit  plans  for  the  Marquette  Catholic 
High  School  as  well. 

The  ".Catholic  High  School  Committee"  was  formed  to  rey;|,ew 
these  plans  and  an  Executive  Committee  was  established  to  de- 
sign the  educational  specifications  for  the  high  : school. 
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The  Program 


The  9,5  million  dollar  public  school  facility  includes 
40  general  classrooms,  and  a wide  variety  of  classrooms  for 
specialised  areas  of  study  and  training.  A complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  public  school  facility  is  shown  in  Appendix  3. 

Each  Catholic  student  would  spend  one-half  day  in  the 
public  school,  taking  courses  in  science,  math,  languages, 
typing  and  other  business  skills,  shop  and  home  economics, 

« 

and  physical  education.  They  could  follow  a secretarial, 
technical  or  college  preparatory  sequence. 

The  plans  for  Marquette  High  School  included  16  class- 
rooms, a Library  Resource  Center ,. flexible  classrooms  for 
large  and  small  group  instruction,  seminar  rooms,  an  art 
room,  administrative  area,  health  and  guidance  center, 
conference  room,  and  a book  store. 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction  and  furnishings  was 
$850,000.  The  courses  to  be  taught  in  the  Catholic  school 
included  the  following:  Literature,  Composition  and  Speech, 

Religion,  Fine  Arts,  History,  Sociology,  Economics,  Govern- 
ment, Cultural  Geography,  Anthropology  and  Psychology. 

Administrative  Policy 

The  two  schools  were  to  be  adjacent  to  each  other.  The 
plan  called  for  approximately  500  Catholic  school  students 
to  be  dually  enrolled  in  the  Marquette-Rogers  program.  Although 
many  students  would  take  more  subjects  in  the  public  school 
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than  at  Marquette  High.  The  grades  from  the  public 
school  would  be  transfered  to  the  students  transcripts  kept 
in  the  Catholic  school  office.  Only  the  Catholic  school 


^1;  would  issue  a report  card.  The  students  would  be  graduated 

p-'- 

iv;  from  Marquette. 


Staff 

The  teaching  staff  of  Marquette  was  to  include  12  Holy 
Cross  Sisters  and  8 lay  people.  On  April  28,  Mother  Verda 
^ Clare  informed  the  Catholic  school  superintendent  that  the 
I Holy  Cross  Sisters  would  not  be  adsle  to  fulfill  their  com- 
|;:mittment  to  the  Marquette  High  School. 

Citing  a decline  in  the  number  of  vocations  and  an 
increasing  number  of  sisters  leaving  the  order  to  pursue 
personal  careers,  the  Holy  Cross  superior  offered  her  regrets 
Hand  hopes  that  another  teaching  order  could  be  found. 

The  Catholic  superintendent  wrote  to  more  them  thrity 
different  orders  of  Catholic  sisters.  No  one  could  guarantee 

j ■ 

1 12  sisters  for  the  Marquette  school.  The  "Catholic  High 

% ■ , 

1 School  Committee",  formed  to  review  the  school  plans  and  to 
y ■ 

raise  funds,  made  their  own  informal  search  for  Catholic  sis- 
ters with  a similiar  lack  of  success.  An  attempt  was  then 


ftimade  to  recruit  an  ecclectic  teaching  staff,  twelve  sisters 

P ' 

I from  several  different  orders.  But  even  this  could  not  be 

II  accomplished. 

Meanwhile,  the  construction  on  the  Rogers  school  was 
well  underway.  Public  school  officials,  sympathetic  to  the 


aiil 


plight  of  the  Catholic  officials,  continued  their  support  438 
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of  the  dual  enrollment  plan.  Even  today,  the  Superintendent 
feels  that  the  school  board  would  be  willing  to  operate  such 
a program  if  the  Catholic  parishes  could  support  and  staff 
the  parochial  school  sector. 

Conclusions 

It  has  now  been  more  than  five  years  since  plans  for 
the  Rogers-Marquette  progreim  were  first  discussed.  There 
is  little  or  no  hope  that  the  Catholic  school  will  ever 
be  built.  The  problem  is  not  really  one  of  finances.  The 
six  parishes  had  raised  over  $200,000  and  having  reached 
that  much,  the  Diocese  of  Gary  had  promised  to  subsidize 
the  rest.  The  Catholic  superintendent  also  points  out 
that  the  parishes  could  have  afforded  to  staff  Marquette 
with  a predominantly  lay  staff.  The  money  was  there  but 
it  was  felt  that  a Catholic  school  without  religious  would 
not  have  a unique  Catholic  character;  it  would  hardly  be 
different  from  a public  school.  The  unanimious  decision 
of  the  two  committees  involved  in  planning  the  school,  was 

. • . . . . I ' 

that  a Catholic  high  school  without  a staff  of  sisters  was 
not  worth  the  work  and  investment.  The  $200,000  contributed 
to  Marquette  by  the  Catholics  of  Michigan  City,  was  returned 
to  the  people. 

The  lack  of  Catholic  nuns  is  a major  problem  facing  all 
Catholic  schools.  Sisters  are  perceived  as  adding  a certain 
religious  character  to  a school  which  makes  it  different 
from  the  public  school;  many ^^^qlics  are  willing  to  pay  for 


this  perceived  difference.  Without  the  sisters,  the  Catholic 
'school  was  seen  as  offering  less  but  costing  more.  Thus, 
even  before  the  Rogers-Marquette  program  could  get  off  the 
ground,  the  lack  of  sisters  brought  to  an  end  plans  for  a 
Catholic  high  school  in  Michigan  City.  The  Rogers-Marquette 
experience  is  a vivid  example  to  those  who  think  that  dual 
enrollment  might  "save”  th€2  Catholic  schools.  Dual  enrollment 
ca.i  afford  temporary  financial  relief,  but  it's  value  is 
dubious. in  solving  the  longer  term  problems  besetting  Catholic 
schools. 
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Time  Table  For  Proposed 
Shared-Time  Catholic  High  School 
Michigan  City,  Indiana 
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December  22,  1966 


Time  Table  for  Proposed 


Shsred-Tlroe  Catholic  High  School 
Michigan  City,  Indiana 


1.  The  possibility  of  a Central  Catholic  High  School  for  Hichigan  City 
has  been  discussed  for  the  last  five  years.  The  genetal  coheensue 
*.^as  that  the  Catholic  parishes  could  not.  afford  it  and  that  It  would 
most  difficult  to  staff  it.  It  seemed  like  a dead  Issue  until  the 
idea  of  a shared>tlroe  hlk’!.  school  became  t:  e subject  of  many  discussions 

7.  larcellus  B.  Meyer,  ah  attorney  from  Mlc  1 ;an  City,  wrote  to  Bishop 
iindrev  G.  Grutka,  suggesting  that  the  shared  time  Idea  be  explored  in 
a for.aal  manner. 

3.  At  the  advice  of  Bishop  Grutka,  Monslgnor  i-ielevage , Superintendent  of 
Diocese  of  Gary  Schools,  together  with  YuB.  Msysr  and  Father  Cross  of 

ueen  of  All  Saints,  met  with  Mr.  A.K.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Mich** 
)i;an  City  Schools  on  July  22.  Mr.  Smith  indicated  that  he  thought 
*'uch  a plan  could  work  out  but  that  the  final  dec Islon  would  have  to 
(i  made  by  the  sciiool  board.  Before  a presentation  was  made  to  the 
'Chopl  board,  Monaignor  Melevage  requested  time  until  January  1,  1967 
t.o  secure  a firm  conmltment  from  a religious  order  to  staff  the  pro* 

•sed  school . ' 

4.  On  September  30,  a meet  in.:};  took  place  in  the  Gary  Chancery  office  in 
E.t tendance  were  Blahop  Andrew  G.  Grutka,  Mother  Verlla  Clare,  Mother 

i rovlncialf'of  the  Holy  Cross  Sisters,  Sister  M.  Vlctolres,  Sister 
arie  Celine,  Secondary  Sdiool  Supervisor,  Marcellus  B.  Meyer, 
onsignor  Melevage,  Superintendent  of  Schoola.  After  e thorough  dla* 
O'tMslon  of*^sliared  time  propoaal,  Mother  Verta  Clare  pledged  the  Holy 
>ss  Sisters  to  the  project. 
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resolution  was  next  proposed  and  discussed  in  the  Michigan  City 
School  Board  meetings.  Tlie  resolution  to  cooperate  with  non-public, 
State  Cotnmision  Senior  High  School,  grades  10-12»  was  unanimously 
accepted  on  November  7,  1966.  ( A ) 

h.  Vlth  two  major  requirements  fulfilled,  a faculty  and  endorsement  by 
Michigan  City  School  Board,  the  shared- time  concept  was  presented  by 
• ‘.onsignor  Melevaga,  Superintendent  of  Sc  iools^to  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan City  in  the  atmosphere  of&"town  hall  meet Ingi"  at  Marquette  Mali 
on  November  30,  The  700  persons  present  showed  great  interest  end 
asked  many  questions.  It  was  proposed  that,  because  of  the  serious 
coanitment,  that  a rsferenduai  should  ba  taken  in  all  6 pariahea..  If 
ths  psopla  wers  sxpected  t^  f inane  Islly  to  support  ths  school  then 
they  should  bs  givsn  sn  opportunity  to  voice  en  opinion  for  or  egaiaSI 

7.  ,Tha  Sunday  achadulsd  for  referandue  %wa  December  4,  and  eafeos  meed 
^ Oeeeeber  11  all  votsa  ware  collfetsd.  On  OeceaMr 

13  they  were  countsd  by  s coHslttss  of  Isymon  free  ths  6' parishes 
Bishop  Grutv,«  had  clearly  stetsd  that  this  vote  of  ths  6 ares  perlshsi 
would  dsfinitaly  dscids  draping  or  scespting  shsrsd-ties  high  school . 
Aftor  the  final  tally  it  was  I tamed  that  SOX  of  tha  families  thet 
voted  favored  tha  program. 

g.  Tha  Chancel^  Of  flea  sent  made  it  known  that  it  would  aecopt  a requast 
from  arch  1 tecta  to  ba  conaiderad  for  tho  new  building. 


•v.-vv; 


'm 


9. 


10. 


A Catholic  High  School  coemittoo  ia  about  to  be  foread,  composed  of 
3 lay  people  from  tha  6 periehas  plus  the  pastor.  This  committee  will 
coot  soon  and  review  the  self  atudiss  of  em  srehltsctursl  firm^.  They 
will  select  an  architect  which  ths  comeittsc  wil  rscoemsnd  to  the 
Most  Reverend  Bishop.  This  coomit too  will  also  neks  another  decitiin') 
to  detomine  how  they  will  cenvas  tha  6 parishes  fot  tha  iMney  neSdod' 
for  tha  building. 

To  get  the  building  undorwej  and  coeplatad,  en  axacutlva  coMiittea 
hat  been  fomtd.cenaiating  of  Monaigner  Halevegs,  Superintendent  of 
Diocese  of  Gary  Schools,  Rev.  laonard  Croat,  Fbator  of  Queen  of  All 
Saints,  M.B.  Hayar,  Hicbigna  City  Attorney,  end  two  more  Uy  pebplc 
to  be  named. 


ll.  Miny  additional  eettings*  to  work  out  the  curriaal»  end  schndylidg  d 
claasea,  will  bo  fsrthcdming  botwaen  Hr.  A.K.  Seith«  Super tot«kds^  d 
Michigan  City  Schools,  his  staff,  Monsignor  Melsvsgs,  and  bie  Atm 
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Bishop  Grutka  of  th«  Diocese  of  Gary,  expreeeti  great  enthuslasni  and 
confidence  in  the  people  of  Michigan  \>tio  are  about  to  bring  about 
the  first  shared'tiwe  hi ',h  school  In  the  State  of  Indiana*  He  feels 
confident  that  the  people  will  continue  to  support  hla  project  in 
every  possible  way*  so  ti'.at  it  will  become  a model  school  in  the 
state;  possibly  in  the  nation. 


t) 
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Appendix  2 


Resolution  of  the  Michigan  City 
School  Board  in  Support  of 
Dual  Enrollment  Plans 


-VIA 


AIA  1C  SMITH 
iitpaHMawiMit 
WAUAOl  ft  nNIM 

tuytHwIwiSwiI 
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MICHIGAN  CITY  AREA  SCHOOLS 

«0t  LATAYtm  STMfT 

MICHKUN  CITY,  INDIANA  46M0 
RESOLUTION 


AUU  MBA 


m 


p; 


2. 


3. 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  tha  Board  of  School  Truataaa  of  tha  Hlehlgaa  City 
Area  Schooli  vill  cooparata  with  non-public,  atata-cooaiaaioaad  aanior 
high  achoola,  gradaa  10-12,  by  accapting  atudaata  from  thaaa  achoola  on 
a half  day  anrollaant  plan^,  providad: 

1.  Tha  atudaat'a  parcnta  ara  raaldonta  of  tha  Miehlgaa  City 
Araa  School  corporation. 

That  fifty  pareont  of  tha  auabar  aarollad  from  aaeh  aoa-publie 
•chool  vill  bo  aaaignad  to  tha  p«Alie  aehool  in  tha  vomioi 
and  fifty  pareont  in  tha  aftaraooQ  oooiion, 

That  atudaata  maiding  outaido  tha  attandanea  dlatrict  of 
tha  aoeoad  aanior  high  oehool  auat  provide  thair  o«m  trana- 
pcrtatioa,  ainca  thare  vill  ba  no  oatablibhad  tranaportation 
rodtaa  frea  tha  Elaton  Senior  High  School  attandanea  diatrict 
to  tha  aacond  aanior  high  aehool. 

That  tha  enrol loenti  of  auch  atudanta  will  ba  confined  to 
nathaaatica,  acience,  comarcial  industrial  arta  and  vo- 
cational education  classes. 

That  thia  shared  tiae  program  will  not  be  Instituted  until 
the  second  senior  high  school  facility  is  cotatissio>;ied  and 
in  operation. 

That  such  students  will  be  enrolled  in  two  (2)  cne-hour 
clasuae  or  ona  (1)  three -hour  class,  and  the  credits  earned 
will  ba  sent  to  tha  non-public  aehool  since  the  student  will 
be  conaidarad  a snnbcr  of  tha  non-public  school  for  graduation 
and  extra  curricular  privileges, 

That  students  on  the  shared  tiae  progran  will  observe  the 
public  school  calendar  and  regulations  in  attending  public 
school  classes,  and 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8.  That  the  above  plan  is  approved  by  the  State  Departaent  of 
Public  Instruction,  including  financial  support  froa.the 
state  distribution  foniula. 


Michigan  City,  Indiane 
Noves^er  7,  1968 
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Appendix  3 


Public  High  School  Facilities 
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PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 


; Library  and  Educational  Resource  Center 
Reading  Room,  Book  Storage,  Audio-Visual  Area 
40  General  Classrooms 
6 Science  Laboratories 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Physical  Science 

4 Typing  Classrooms 
1 Office  Machines  Classroom 
1 Data  Processing  Laboratory 
1 Languages  Recording  Laboratory 
1 Developmental  Reading  Room 
1 Mentally  Retarded  (M-2)  Room 

’ 4 Administrative  Offices 

• 6 Counselors' Offices 

! 8 Teachers' Work  Areas 

Main  Gymnasium 
Swimming  Pool 
I Athletic  Fields 

j Cafeteria  Study  Hall  Center 


8 Technical  and  Vocational  Shops 

Wood  and  Building  Trades,  Power  Mechanics; 
Auto  Body  Repair,  Welding,  Machine,  Metal, 
Graphic  Arts,  Horticulture 

1 Greenhouse 

2 Drafting  Classrooms 

1 Electric  and  Electronics  Classroom 

1 Radio  and  Television  Repair  Area 

4 Home  Economics  Laboratories 
Food,  Clothing,  Comprehensive 

1 Distributive  Cooperative  Education  Room 

1 Diversified  Industrial  Education  Room 

Programs  in  conjunction  with  local  commercial 
production  and  operation 

Auditorium  (1,000  Seating  Capacity) 

3 Art  Classrooms 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Ceramics 

3 Music  Classrooms 

Instrumental,  Ensemble,  Vocal 


f 


I 
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CASE  STUDY  FIVE 


LIMITED  DUAL  ENROLLMENT  IN  REVERSE 
RELIGION  ONLY 


The  Christian  Education  Center 
Gainesville,  Georgia 


I 

r 

I 

Is  • 

fe:'. 

i' 

■ 


Gainesville,  Georgia 
Overview 


The  Christian  Education  Center,  Inc.,  is  an  interdenomina- 
iv  tlonal  enterprise  which  provides  instruction  In  Christian  religions 
pVto  more  than  150  public  school  students  from  the  Junior  high  school 

IS 

fi,  and  high  school  in  Gainesville,  Georgia.  The  program  was  originally 

tVV; 

P conceived  and  developed  within  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 

m 

I Spring  of  1967.  When  the  Center  became  Incorporated  In  July,  1967, 

I sponsorship  also  Included  the  First  United  Methodist  Church,  Grace 
^Episcopal  Church  and  St . Paul  United  Methodist  Church. 

I Churchmen  from  the  four  denominations  recall  that  their  Involve- 

Sment  grew  out  of  a deep  concern  for  the  quality  of  the  religious 
leducatlon  being  offered  In  their  Sunday  Church  Schools.  In  order  to 
ibetter  meet  the  needs  for  religious  education,  the  four  Churches 
ibullt  a modern  facility.  The  Christian  Education  Center,  on  a mall 
libetween  the  high  school  and  the  Junior  high  (cf.  Appendix  1 
floor  plan)  . 

The  Center  employs  a Director-teacher  and  a secretary-teacher, 
iiand  no  tuition  Is  charged  to  the  students.  The  Center  offers  a full 

i!l  ■ ' 

|j  range  of  elective  courses,  six  periods  a day,  five  days  a week, 
i Presently  there  are  153  students  enrolled.  The  students,  represent- 
^ Ing  over  twenty  different  denominations,  receives  full  credit  toward 
graduation  for  the  courses  they  take  in  the  Center.  Although  the 
I program  closely  resembles  the  release  time  model,  the  public  school 
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accreditation  of  its  courses  clearly  requires  that  it  be  classified  j 
as  a limited  dual  enrollment  program  in  reverse. 

Background 

The  Community  j 

Gainesville,  Georgia  is  a Bible  Belt  town  of  approximately 

20,000  people  within  the  city  limits  and  an  additional  40,000  | 

} 

people  living  in  , the  surrounding  county . The  vast  majority  of 
the  population  is  Southern  Baptist.  The  Catholic  population  in- 

( 

eludes  about  .350  people,  the  Jewish  population  about  I5.  The  ' 

) 

black  population,  about  15  percent  of  the  community,  is  almost  | 

exclusively  Baptist.  The  four  Churches  that  underwrite  the  Christian  j 
Study  Center  have  the  following  numbers  in  their  congregations:  i 


First  United  Methodist  Church. ......  1,100 

First  Presbyterian  Church ...........  700 

Grace  Episcopal  Church  • • • • 600 


St.  Paul  United  Methodist  Church....  350 

Early  History 

As  nearly  as  anyone  can  pinpoint  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
Education  Center,  the  concept  and  project  stem  from  a conversation 
between  Presbyterian  Church  Elder,  Mr.  Bill  Gunter,  a lawyer,  and 
his  Minister,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Markley.  Both  shared  a serious  concern 
about  the  quality  of  religious  education  being  offered  to  young 
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people  in  Church  sponsored  Sunday ; schools . Mr.  Gunter  felt  that 

;"educating  young  people  about  thei.r  Christian  religion  is  histor- 

' ' ! 

'ically  a family  responsibility.  The  responsibility  has  been  left  to 
|the  Church  and  the  Chruch  is  not  doing  a very  good  job  of  it.  Church 
jSchool  on  Sunday  is  a waste  of  time,  religious  education  must  be  done 

by  a full-time  professional,  not  by  a layman  who  received  his  own 

i . 

jmeager  training  in  a Church  Sunday  School." 

f 

The  Minister,  Rev.  A.  A.  "Bill"  Markley,  was  likewise  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  religious  education  and  soon  became  the  driving 
j ideological  force  behind  the  Center.  Convinced  that  public  schools 
Iwere  the  greatest  single  character  molding  institution,  the  Reverend 

i ' • ' 

reasoned  that  religious  education' must  somehow  become  Involved  in  the 
pluralistic  mix  of  public  schooling.  He  felt  that  "Religious  educa- 
tion must  be  approached  with  the  same  seriousness  of  purpose  found 
jin  other  school  subjects,  must  take  Into  account  the  dynamics  of 
the  peer  group,  and  must  face  the  realities  of  the  pluralistic 
society  in  which  our  children  are  living." 

With  Rev.  Markley  acting  as  the  guiding  theoretician,  the 
project  began  and  soon  found  an  able  proponent  in  the  person  of  a 
young  lawyer,  Mr.  Sam'Harben,  Jr.  Mr.  Harben  and  his  Minister,  The 
Reverend  Markey,  approached  their  congregation  with  the  Idea  for  the 
Center.  A special  study  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a 
proposal.  'for  an./! ideal"  educational  program  for  youth... 

The  committee  analyzed  the .educational  habits  of  their  720 
memb.qr  congregation  and  found  that  onljr  l|/;l  percent  of  the  youth 

: - ■ ' a . ’ ■ , ' ' ■ . 1'  . . ' ■ ■ 
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engaged  In  systematic  study  of  the  faith;  moreover  they  found  that 
only  25  percent  of  the  adults  were  so  engaged. 

They  soon  began  to  seriously  consider  the  concept  of  release 
time  study  under  a professional  teacher  In  a church-owned  facility 
adjacent  to  the  Junior-senior  high  school.  Getting  Information  was 
difficult  because,  so  far  as  they  knew,  release  time  was  not  practiced 
anywhere  else  In  Georgia,  or  for  that  matter,  anywhere  close  to  them 
In  the  South.  In  February  1967 j deacon  Sam  Harben  went  to  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  the  National  Council  of  Churches  was  sponsoring  a 
seminar  on  weekday  education  In  conjunction  with  other  seminars  on 
various  aspects  of  Christian  education.  He  returned  to  Gaines- 
ville not  only  with  Information  and  enthusiasm  about  what  was  being 
done  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  also  with  concrete  Ideas  on 
what  could  be  done  In  Gainesville. 

The  Public  Schools 

' ‘1 

The  City  of  Gainesville  Is  governed  separately  from  the  County 
and  enrolls  some  65O  students  In  the  Junior  high,  approximately 
800  In  the  high  school. 

In  understanding  the  relationship  between  the  public  schools 
of  Gainesville  and  the  Christian  Education  Center,  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  the  Gainesville  public  schools  have  had  a tradition  of 
religious  education  In  the  classroom.  The  present  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education  recalls  "mandatory  Chapel  services  and  Bible 
reading  In  the "classroom"  from  his  days  In  Gainesville  public  schools. 
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pThe  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  recalls  that  "the  particular 

gj brand  of  religion  you  got  In  school  depended  on  the  religious 

fcpreference  of  the  principal  or  teacher.  But  you  always  got  some- 
ife;  thing . " 

P-' 

I-;  A second  consideration  that  one  must  keep  in  mind  when  examining 
pthe  relationship  between  the  public  schools  and  the  Center,  is  the 
question  of  race.  After  the  Supreme,  Court  decision  of  May,  1954, 
(Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  Topeka,  May  17,  1954)  declared  the 

f I doctrine  of  separate  but  equal  time  an  inherently  unequal  system, 
preat  energy  and  funds  were  channelled  into  Gainesville's  black 
^^high  school,  Butler  High.  The  City  limits  were  extended  to  include 
|Butler  and  it  soon  became  the  City's  show  place.  School  officials 
|;:and  Churchmen  reall  that  it  was  probably  the  best  school  in  the 
I area  and  served  as  a source  of  pride  to  the  black  community. 


t: 


When  HEW  guidelines,  controlling  Federal  funds,  dictated  Inte- 


|gratlon,  Butler  was  closed  and  Its  students  went  to  County  High  School 
I and  to  Qalnesvllle  High  School.  The  relationship  between  Butler  High 
School  ahd  Gainesville  was  one  of  absorption,  not  merger,  and  caused 

I a great  deal  of  tension  In  addition  to  noticeable  amount  of  over- 
>'  crowding. 

In  both  the  matter  of  race  relations  and  in  the  matter  of  school 
I overcrowding,  the  principal  of  the  High  School  and  the  School  Super- 
j intendent  point  out  that  the  Christia Jstudy  Center  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  the  public  school  system. 
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i 

I 

"It  has  helped  my  school  a great  deal,"  reports  High  School  I 

Principal  Curtis  Slgars,  "In  alleviating  some  of  my  space  problems.  | 

Although  the  Center  might  only  take  30  or  ^0  of  my  kids  at  a time,  ! 

1 

this  amounts  to  a whole  classroom  and  Is  a great  help." 

The  schoolmen  feel  that  the  Christian  Education  Center  has  made 
a significant  and  unique  contribution  to  the  schools  In  the  matter  of 
race  relations.  Race  relations  can  sometimes  be  strained  at  Gaines- 
ville High.  After  a small  fracs  last  fall  between  black  and  white 
students,  meetings  with  parents,  students  and  school  officials  were 
held  for  several  days  In  the  facilities  of  the  Christian  Education 

Center.  The  Center  acted  as  "neutral  territory"  and  the  Center  i 

} 

staff  as  "fair  arbitrators,"  says  one  school  official.  "The  type  j 

! 

of  meetings  that  were  run,"  says  another  schoolman,  "and  the  positive  i 

f 

results  achieved  could  not  have  happened  In  the  regular  school 
buildings  with  the  regular  school  officials." 

Public  schoolmen  all  feel  that  the  Center  handles  the  question 
of  race  In  the  natural,  day  to  day  context  of  Christian  education 
In  a manner  that  Is  difficult  In  a public  school.  Besides  the  crisis 
situation  cited,  the  Center  assists  the  school  In  the  matter  of  race 
relations  by  treating  the  question  during  regularly  scheduled  classes. 

The  religious  tradition  of  the  public  schools  In  Gainesville 
and  the  fact  that  the  Center  Is  seen  as  having  rendered  "valuable  | 

services"  to  the  public  school  system,  are  Important  dynamics  In  | 

the  development  of  the  relationships  between  the  Christian  Education  ) 
Center  and  the  public  schools.  i 


O 

ERIC 
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The  Christian  Education  Centers,  Inc.,  a non-profit  organiza- 
tion, incorporated  in  Gainesville  on  July  10,  196?.  The  corporation 
is  administered  by  a twelve-member  Board  of  Trustees,  three  members 
appointed  by  each  of  the  four  sponsoring  churches  : First  United 

(Methodist,  First  Presbyterian,  Grace  Episcopal,  and  St.  Paul  United 
Methodist.  The  Board  is  responsible  for  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Christian  Education  Center.  This  includes  all  financial  ad- 
ministration and  educational  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  an  Interfaith  Advisory 
Council  has  been  established, membership  on  which  is  extended  to 
all  religious  denominations  in  Gainesville.  The  Chairman  of  the 

i 

! Board  of  Trustees  reports,  "We  give  everyone  a chance  to  say  no 
to  participating  with  us  in  deliberations  about  curriculum." 


"Response  by  the  non-sponsoring  Churches  to  participate  on  the  Inter- 
faith  Advisory  Board  has  never  been  very  strong,"  reports  another 
Trustee.  Indeed,  in  its  two  and  a half  years’  existence,  the  Inter- 
faith Committee  has  never  been  active  or  strong. 

When  the  Christian  Study  Center  opened  during  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  1968-69  school  year,  it  was  a "volunteer"  course  which 
students  could  attend  when  they  had  a study  hall  scheduled.  This 
arrangement,  maintained  throughout  the  year  1969-70,  was  considered 
most  unsatisfactory  by  the  Trustees  since  it  implied  that  the  courses 
in  Christian  Education  were  not  as  important  as  the  other  school  sub- 
jects and  since  students  could  stop  coming  to  the  Center  if  too  much 
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work  was  demanded  of  them.  This  situation  was  changed  when  credit 
was  granted  to  all  courses  taught  in  the  Center  (197O-7I).  "Chris- 
tian Education"  is  now  listed  by  the  school  on  its  master  schedule 
given  to  students  . Students  electing  this  course  are  scheduled 
into  it  when  the  school  computer  arranges  their  schedule. 

Staff 

In  January  of  I967  the  Board  hired  a teacher— administrator- 
director,  Rev.  J,  W.  Stonebreaker , During  the  Center’s  opening 
semester  (January,  1968)  he  was  its  only  instructor  but  he  was 
Joined  in  the  fall  of  I968  by  another  full-time  accredited  teacher. 
During  the  first  semester,  other  Gainesville  clergy.  Including  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  a Baptist  clergyman  often  acted  as  substi- 
tute teachers. 

Since  the  beginning  the  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the 
Center  and  that  of  the  public  schools  has  been  most  amicable.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Stonebreaker  and  the  Center's  other  full-time  teacher,  Mrs. 

Palmer,  are  generally  treated  as  "members"  of  the  school  staff. 

They  eat  with  the  rest  of  the  faculty  in  the  school  cafeteria,  attend 
faculty  meetings,  PTA,  and  they  receive  all  announcements  and  bulletins 
handed  out  in  school.  In  addition,  while  they  usually  handle  problems 
on  their  own,  the  staff  of  the  Center  often  consults  with  the  coun- 
selors and  principal  of  the  schools  on  cases  of  academic  or  dis- 
ciplinary difficulties. 


t Administratively,  the  staff  of  the  Center  takes  dally  attend- 

|anoe  and  assigns  course  grades  which  they  report  to  the  approprl- 
late  school  (Junior  or  Senior  High).  The  staff  also  distributes  a 
I "Registration  for  Release  Time  Religious  Instruction"  and  a "Course 
fEnrollment"  card  to  the  students.  The  former  card  Is  filled  out 
land  signed  by  parents  and  signed  by  Mr.  Stonebreaker.  This  card 
iacts  as  an  official  parental  request  to  the  principal  and  a guaran- 
|tee  by  the  Director  that  the  student  Is  taking  release  time  Instruc- 
|tion.  The  "Release  Time  Registration"  card  Is  kept  along  with  the 
Course  Enrollment  card  In  the  Christian  Study  Center. 

According  to  Mr.  Stonebreaker,  no  difficulty  concerning  Release 
(Time  Registration  cards  or  Course  Enrollment  cards  has  ever  arisen 
I (Sample  of  these  cards  Is  shown  In  Appendix  2). 

I 

I Enrollment 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  courses  offered  by  the  Center 
^ has  steadily  increased  since  it  began.  For  each  semester  the  enroll- 
f ment  figures  by  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  and  by  religious  denomln- 

I atlons  are  displayed  In  Tables  1 and  2. 

TABLE  1 

ENROLLMENT  IN  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  CENTER  FOR  EACH 


Junior  High 
Senior  High 

Total 
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TABLE  2 

ENROLLMENT  IN  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  CENTER  FOR  EACH  | 

SEMESTER  BY  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATION 


Religion 

Jan 

1969 

Sept . 
1969 

Jan . 
1970 

Sept . 
1970 

Jan. 

1971 

First  Methodist 

3 

5 

5 

6 

7 

First  Presbyterian 

6 

8 

9 

7 

7 

Grace  Episcopal 

3 

2 

O 

6 

St.  Paul  Methodist 

9 

8 

7 

17 

Total 

17 

25 

2^ 

23 

37 

First  Baptist 

V 

li< 

17 

12 

24 

Other  Baptist^ 

5 

21 

23 

21 

51 

Baptist  Total 

9 

“3^ 

To 

33 

TT 

Other  Churches** 

8 

5 

18 

41 

*Thls  includes  some 

twenty-three  different 

Baptist 

Churches 

**Thls  includes  some 

twelve 

Churches  other  than  Baptist  or 

the 

four  sponsoring  Churches. 

In  all  but  the 

first  semester  of  operation,  children 

from  the 

four  sponsoring  Churches  have  been  in  the  minority 

; the  majority 

were  Baptist  children.  This 

Is  clearly  shown  in  Table  3 

TABLE  3 

enrollment: 

' IN  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

CENTER 

FOR  EACH 

SEMESTER  BY  RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATION 

OF  STUDENTS. 

Student ’ s 

Religious 

Jan. 

Sept . 

Jan. 

Sept . 

Jan. 

Affiliation 

1969 

1969 

1970 

1970 

1971 

Sponsoring  Churches 

17 

25 

24 

23 

37 

Baptist 

9 

35 

^0 

33 

75 

Other 

8 

5 

18 

41 

Total 

30 

68 

69 

7^ 

153 

( 

I 
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fact  that  Baptist  youngsters  are  usually  in  a majority 
(about  50  percent  of  the  student  population)  is  particularly  annoy- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the  "dues  paying"  me^rbers  they 
represent  since  the  Baptist  Church  is  easily  the  wealpiest  Church 
in  Gainesville.  However  the  Baptist  Church  has  regularly  declined 
invitations  to  contribute  financially  to  the  operation  of  the  Center. 
The  Baptist  Church,  which  has  its  own  Church  sponsored  school  pro- 
gram, declines  each  invitation  with  the  explanation  that  it  can 
best  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  its  children  within  its 

own  program. 

About  35  percent  of  the  enrollment  has  been  Black  since  the 
program  began. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  taught  in  the  Christian  Education  Center  has 
been  developed  by  Rev.  Stonebreaker . After  carefully  reviewing 
all  published  materials,  Mr.  Stonebreaker  found  "that  absolutely 
nothing  readily  ayailable  was  any  good  for  a serious  five  day  a week 
course  in  Christian  religion."  His  own  materials  are  divided  into 
four  independent  nine-week  courses.  A Junior  high  school  and  a 
high  school  curriculum  have  been  developed.  Courses  offered  during 
the  1970-71  school  year  are  described  in  Appendix  3« 

Anoillarv  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  program  of  release  time  - elective  courses 
for  Junior  high  and  high  school  students,  the  Center  also  offers  a 
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full  program  of  adult  education.  The  adult  program,  conducted 
during  evenings,  charges  a tuition  fee  to  meet  Its  own  operating 
costs  and  generally  Involves  courses  conducted  by  religious  scholars 
from  nearby  colleges  and  universities. 

Finances  \ 

The  capital  outlay  for  the  Christian  Study  Center  amounts 
to  $83,521.11.  This  figure  Is  broken  down  as  follows: 


Building $82,106.il3 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 1,177.72 

Office  equipment 386.62 

Library 960.38 

84,631.15 

Less  Depreciations  1,110 .04 


$83,521.11 


The  operational  cost  from  July  1,  I967  to  June  30,  I969  came  to 
a total  of  $31,941.60.  The  operational  budget  for  July  1,  I969 
to  June  30,  1970  Is  $26,^28.12.  The  same  budget  Is  being  used  for 
fiscal  year  1970-71. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  operation.  Initial  Investment  and 
operational  cost.  Is  borne  by  the  four  sponsoring  Churches.  The 
Churches  are  taxed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  a fixed,  per  capita 
basis.  Thus  all  Churches  are  assessed  the  same  rate  but  the  larger 
Church ‘the  more  It  contributes.  The  Income  from  the  sponsoring 
Church  Is  shown  In  Table 
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TABLE  4 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  CENTER  SUPPORT  PROM  SPONSORING 

CHURCHES 


I' 

r 

i: 


Church 


June  1967  to 
October,  1968 


July  1969  to 
June,  1970 


First  Methodist 
First  Presbyterian 
St.  Paul  Methodist 
Grace  Episcopal 


$12,873.50 

8.450.00 

5.850.00 

4.550.00 
$31,723.00 


$10,000 .00 
7,000.00 
6,000 .00 

3,500.00 
$26,500  .OO" 


I 

I 


Additional  financial  support  has  come  to  the  Center  from  a 
private  Foundation,  in  Georgia,  which  wishes  to  remain  anonymous. 
The  Foundation  has  bought  the  mortgage  note  from  the  Center  and 
guarantees  full  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  However,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
the  Center  must  pay  into  a trust  fund  each  month  for  three  years, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  monthly  mortgage  payment . At  the  end  of 
the  three  year  period,  the  Christian  Education  Center,  Inc.,  will 
have  full  control  of  the  trust  fund  and  the  Foundation  will  have 
paid  off  the  note  on  the  Center.  While  this  arrangement  has  not 
provided  immediate  relief,  it  is  of  immense  assistance. 

A final  source  from  wnlch  the  project  received  significant 
funds,  is  from  its  own  Board  of  Trustees.  After  assessing  the 
sponsoring  Church  the  amount  needed  to  erect  the  building,  the 
Board  was  informed  that  in  order  to  meet  space  and  safety  require- 
ments of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  some  $15,000  worth  of 
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renovation  had  to  be  made  to  the  structure.  Rather  than  return  to 
the  congregations  for  these  monies,  the  members  of  the  Board 
pledged  to  raise  the  funds  themselves.  While  this  was  a generous 
offer  and  most  of  the  money  was  raised,  the  fu3,l  sum  was  never 
reached.  Consequently  the  Center  operates  on  a deficit. 

Tuition  has  never  been  charged  In  the  Christian  Study  Center. 
Early  In  its  history,  the  Board  of  Trustees  argued  the  question  of 
charging  a fee.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Center  was  viewed  as  a re- 
ligious "finishing*  school  for  children  whose  parents  chose  to 
send  them,  hence  tuition  was  perhaps  Justified.  On  the  other  hand, 
a fee  might  exclude  a large  number  of  poor  children,  particularly 
black  children,  and  for  that  reason  no  tuition  should  be  charged. 
The  final  decision  was  against  a tuition  charge. 

program  Approval 

The  educational  politics  In  Gainesville  originally  posed 
several  serious  problems  to  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Education 
Center.  The  Gainesville  Board  of  Education,  heavily  weighted  with 
Baptists,  was  reluctant  to  act  on  the  Center's  Initial  request  for 
release  time.  The  Board  claimed  that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  an  arrangement  anywhere  In  the  State.  The  Center  took  the 
case  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
handed  down  a split  decision.  In  effect  the  State  Board,  while 
formally  not  granting  permission  did  not  refuse  permission. 
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At  this  point  the  local  Gainesville  Board  had  a change  of 

heart.  In  granting  permission,  however,  the  Gainesville  Board 

i 

cautioned  that  If  the  State  Board  did  object,  approval  would  be 
withdrawn.  Furthermore,  the  local  Board  stipulated  that  all 
courses  In  the  Center  would  be  voluntary  and  that  no  official 
school  credit  would  be  assigned  to  them. 

Another  problem  facing  the  Center  before  It  got  underway 
dealt  with  the  teaching  credentials  of  the  Director.,  J.  W.  Stone- 
' breaker.  A competent  scholar  and  theologian  who  could  probably 
teach  In  any  college  or  university  In  the  country,  Mr.  Stonebreaker 
did  not  have  the  educational  credits  required  for  State  certlflca- 
j tlon.  Again,  the  local  Board  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Gainesville 
i school  officials  certified  Mr.  Stonebreaker ' s competence  for  the 
State  Board  through  on—slte  observations  and  by  examination  of  his 
curriculum  and  other  plans  for  the  Center. 

In  the  Spring  of  1970  the  Board  of  Education  of  Gainesville 
voted  unanimously  to  permit  courses  taught  In  the  Christian  Study 
Center  to  become  fully  credited,  and  regularly  scheduled  elective 
courses,  open  to  any  student  In  the  Junior  or  Senior  high  school. 

Attendant  Obligations 

No  contractual  agreement  exists  between  the  School  Department 
of  Gainesville  and  the  Christian  Education  Center,  Inc.,  by  which 
attendant  obligations  are  delineated.  By  gentlemen's  agreement, 
worked  out  over  a period  of  two  and  a half  years  between  many  Indi- 
viduals, the  public  school  lists  the  Center's  courses  on  their 
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Master  Course  List,  schedules  these  courses  through  its  computer, 
and  provides  forms  for, grades  and  attendance.  The  Center,  on  its 
part,  records  and  reports  attendance  and  grades,  transmits  these 
records  to  the  public  school,  provides,  and  sees  to,  the  completion, 
of  Release  Time  Reglstr.Hlon  cards,  and  finally  accommodates  some 
30  to  70  students  per  period  In  the  private  facilities  which  It 
maintains.  Further,  there  Is  regular  consultation  between  the  two 
staffs. 

The  Center  provides  Its  own  curriculum  materials,  consumable  ' 
supplies,  staff  and  facilities.  Neither  party  assesses  the  other 
any  fees  for  services  rendered. 

ANALYSIS 

Community  Relations 

Since  the  time  the  Christian  Education  Center  opened  Its  doors 
to  students  In  January  of  1959,  the  working  relationship  between  the 
staff  at  the  Center  and  the  public  school  officials  has  been  most 
amicable.  The  Superintendent , the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  both  principals  feel  that  they  couldn't. ask  for  any  more  coopera- 
tion. Although  some  additional  work  Is  required  In  scheduling 
courses.  It  Is  not  considered  a burden  by  the  public  school  of- 
ficials. 

Key  people  In  the  various  affiliated  churches  reported 
that  the  children  Involved  In  the  Center  more  frequently  attend 
both  worship  services  and  the  Church  sponsored  Sunday  School  than 
do  their  peers  who  have  not  registered  In  the  Center.  Further, 
they  report,^ that  the  Center’s  pupils  seem  more  Interested  In  worship 

f 
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I services  and  Sunday  School.  They  also  report  adults  in  their 
{ congregation  have  not  shown  overwhelming  inter- st  in  the  Center. 
t Father  Parker  of  the  Grace  Episcopal  Church  estimates  that  90 
5 percent  of  his  congregation  has  never  been  in  the  Center  and  about 
F 50  percent  don’t  know  very  much  about  it.  Presbyterian  Minister, 
i Rev.  A.  A.  Markley,  feels  his  congregation  have  similar  knowledge 

f and  attitude  toward  the  Center. 


F There  has  been  no  conflict  between  the  Church-sponsored  Sunday 

Schools  and  the  Christian  Education  Center.  Bill  Harben  explains 
!:  that  this  lack  of  discord  is  due  to  the  distinction  between  three 
levels  of  religious  education:  education  about  religion  - which 

belongs  in  the  schools;  education  about  the  basic  tenets  of 
I Christianity  - which  belongs  in  the  Center;  and  education  about  de- 
1 nomlnational  doctrine  and  dogma  - which  belongs  in  Sunday  School. 

I It  Is  a commonly  held  belief  that  the  program  would  never  have 
^ been  successful  if  it  had  concerned  itself  with  teaching  denomin- 

ational  tenets. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  Future 

Diverse  opinions  exist  among  trustees,  clergy  and  the  public 
school  officials  concerning  the  future  of  the  Center.  The  school- 
men would  generally  agree  with  the  High  School  principal’s  assess- 
ment that  "It  has  been  a good  thing  for  us  and  there  Is  no  need  for 
It  to  do  anything  but  grow."  While  agreeing  that  the  Center  should 
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expand  its  present  operation,  the  Superintendent  feels  that  it 
should  never  attempt  to  compete  with  public  education. 

The  various  clergy  and  laymen  involved  in  the  Center  have  a 
clear  dirference  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  most  are  satisfied 
with  the  direction  the  program  has  taken  and  wish  to  see  it  develop 
further  along  the  same  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sam  Harben, 

Rev.  Bill  Markley  and  Atty.  Bill  Gunter,  the  founding  fathers,  are 
concerned  that  the  Center  has  become  too  institutionalized,  too 
oriented  to  traditional  academic  approaches  and  responses  to  religious 
education.  They  would  like  to  see  the  Center  "on  the  frontier  of 
experimental  work  in  religious  education.”  And  while  they  agree 
that  the  Center's  principal  mission  is  to  function  as  a teaching 
agency,  they  would  also  like  to  see  the  Center  move  into  the  area 
of  basic  research  on  religious  education. 

Laymen  and  Clerg,v  involved  in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
Center  all  feel  that  it  has  a uniique  capability  as  well  as  a 
responsibility  to  assist  the  public  schools.  An  interesting  concept 
commonly  discussed  by  those  involved  in  the  Center,  is  the  idea  of 
acquiring  a mobile  unit  co  that  religious  education  could  be  made 
available  to  people  living  in  surrounding  counties. 

The  Christian  Education  Center  of  Gainesville,  Georgia  is  an 
efficient  and  effective  program  of  religious  education.  It  is  a 
hybrid  of  release  time  and  limited  dual  enrollment  in  reverse. 

Public  school  officials  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  program, 
the  clergy  and  laymen  involved  in  the  levelopment  and  operation  of 
the  Center  are  likewise  pleased  with  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
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Enrollment  is  increasing  and  in  a little  over  a year  the  corpor- 
ation will  have  access  to  a trust  fund  of  more  than  $80,000. 

Gainesville  is  in  Bible  Belt  Country.  It  has  a history  of 
religion  in  public  schools.  Public  and  nonpublic  individuals 
involved  are  religious  men,  men  who  feel  personally  that  religious 
education  is  an  important  and  necessary  part  of  a child’s  education. 
The  community  itself  is  over  99  percent  Christian.  In  this  milieu 
of  religiosity  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Christian 


Education  Center  could  grow  and  indeed  flourish. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  Christian  Education  Center  was  able 
to  develop  and  works  well  today  because  key  people  in  the  community 
want  it  to.  For  ex.ample,  two  of  the  individuals  behind  the  program 
are  prominent  attorneys  - one  the  attorney  for  the  school  board,  the 
other  the  local  representative  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
The  Center  operates  a program  consistent  with  the  longstanding 
; religious  convictions  of  the  town  in  a manner  that  also  serves  the 
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interests  of  the  public  school  officials. 

Whether  the  key  to  its  success  is  the  "type”  of  organization 
and  program  it  has  developed,  or  whether  its  success  is  best 
attributable  to  the  local  chemistry  is  not  clear.  These  factors 
are  clearly  interactive  and  the  final  evaluation  of  this  outstanding 
program  will  best  be  made  when  attempts  are  made  to  replicate  the 

model  elsewhere. 
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i APPENDIX  1 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  CENTER 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  CENTER 


0-72-32 
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appendix  2 


PARENT  REQUEST  CARD 


m 


RECaSTRATlON  FOR  RELEASE  m!E  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

(Parent's  Request  Card) 

Gainesville,  Ga. i9 

To  Principal  Of Seboo'. 

Please  Excuse  My  Son/Oaughter ^One  Period 

Daily  thxDughout  the  rest  of  this  School  year,  to  attend  class  at  the  Christian 
Education  Center. 


(a) 


(Signature  of  Parent/Guardian) 


Address  Ihone 

(b)  Provision  has  been  made  to  ^comodate  and  instruct  this  pupil. 


(Signature  of  Director) 
(Card  to  be  retained  and  filed  by  the  public  School) 


NAME __ 

ADDRESS:  (Street) 

(Mailing)  _ 

CHURCH  YOU  ATTEND 

Membership? 

PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN  

GRADE  - - PHASE 

HOMEROOM  
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APPENDIX  3 

COURSE  OFFERINGS 
CHRISTIAN  EDUC^VTION  CENTER 
1970  - 1971 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  CENTERS,  INC. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS  - 1970  - 71  SCHOOL  YEAR 

(Each  course  carries  one  unit  elective  credit  towards  graduation 
for  grades  nine  through  twelve). 

JU?IIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


: A.  The  Story  of  the  Old  Testament.  A presentation  of  the  frame- 
work  of  the  history  of  uod’s  people  from  Creation  to  the  Exile, 
drawing  material  from  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  Joshua,  Judges, 

I & II  Samuel,  I & II  Kings,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 


B.  Countdown  Christianity!  A study  from  blastoff  to  orbit  of 
the  Christian  Church  according  to  Luke-Acts.  Particular  emphasis 
on  the  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection  and  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  organization  and  spread  of  Christianity. 


C.  Pieces  of  the  Puzzle  ~ A study  of  the  Christian  faith  as  it 
relates  to  public  school  learnings  in  the  areas  of  science, 

history,  society  and  self.  Unit  I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ±. 

Unit  1.  How  do  religion  and  science  fit  together?  To  help  stude-'ts 
think'through  their  questions  that  scientific  studies  may  have 
raised  concerning  the  place  of  God  in  the  universe.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  so  doing  the  student  will  gain  a better  understanding  of 
both  science  and  religion  - what  each  is  and  what  i . . 

Unit  II.  Acts  that  mend  or  break  society.  A study  of  Christian 
actions  which  will  help  rather  than  harm  the  world  we  live  in. 

Unit  III.  The  Church  had  a big  part  to  play.  An  examination  of 
history  to  see  the  contribution  of  the  Church  in  certain  historic 
events.  The  Christian  view  of  purpose  and  direction  in  history 

and  how  God  acts  in  history.  r 

Unit  IV.  Pieces  of  My  Life.  A study  of  2 heritages  of  the  indi- 
vidual: Christian  and  American  to  see  the  part  they  play  in  help- 

ing an  individual  to  develop  and  find  his  identity. 


D.  That’s  Hy  Church.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  different 
branches  and  denominations  of  Christianity  - looking  at  the  many 
items  we  shsre  and  the  places  where  we  differ. 


HIGH~SCHOOL 

A.  V/hat's  in  the  Old  Testament?  A survey  of  the  story  and  major 
events  of*  the  Old  Testament  as  a background  of  an  early  stage  of 
our  Christian  faith.  Also  a brief  consideration  of  literary 
types  found  in  the  Old  Testament . 

R.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  To  see  what  we  know  histori- 
cal ir^b5Iir'jiiIIi"iHd“JdtFTh^  writers  would  nave  us  believe 

about  Him.  Also  an  interpretation  of  His  life  and  teachings  in 
terms  of  20th  Century. 
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Christian  Education  Centers,  Inc.  1970-71  School  Year  Course  Description, 

cont *d. 


C.  Christianity  and  the  Current  Crisis.  Deals  with  some  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  day.  An  attempt  to  give  factual  information 
and  what  some  of  the  alternatives  are  in  these  matters  to  .help 

the  student  to  make  wise  personal  decisions  concerning  them.  Topics 
to  be  considered:  Sex,  drugs  and  alcohol,  majority-minority  re- 

lationships, the  "new  morality",  war  and  the  draft,  further  educa- 
tion, choosing  a life's  work,  our  culture,  relationships  with  peers, 
parents,  etc. 

D.  Interaction:  Where  School  and  Faith  Yeet. 

Unit  I.  Edge  of  Curriculum,  Center  of  Lafe 

Consideration  of  sports  and  athletic  program,  cheating,  the  purpose 
of  school. 

Unit  II.  Who  Am  I,  Anyway? 

Deals  with  the  questions  of  identity,  self  discovery,  meaning  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  this  process,  what  the  danger  areas  and  ways  to 
deal  with  then. 

Unit  III.  What's  Happening? 

A look  at  human  history  to  see  where  it  is  going,  the  problems  of 
writing  and  understanding  history,  help  in  a Chris tian.JLnter preta- 
tion  of  historical  dates,  particularly  seeing  how  God  works  in  and 
through  history. 

Unit  IV.  This  World  and  God. 

A study  of  the  world  and  society  in  which  we  live;  the  splits  among 
segments  of  society;  the  process  of  change;  political,  social  and 
economic  difficulties  we  face;  the  contraditorlness  of  society; 
how  God  loves  this  world;  how  the  Christian  participates  in  Society. 

Unit  V.  Living  in  a Pluralistic  Society 

Deals  with  the  problems  of  differing  religions  and  the  history  and 
present  status  of  the  "Separation  of  Church  and  State";  how  to 
live  by  one's  faith. in  a pluralistic  society. 

Unit  VI.  Science  and  Faith. 

Looking  at  the  distinctive  contributions  of  each;  some  areas  of 
conflict;  the  need  of  each  for  the  other  and  our  need  for  both; 
some  moral  decisions  the  Christian  must  make  in  us  of  findings  of 
science;  e.g.  the  atom,  genetic  control,  thought  control,  pro- 
longing of  life,  organ  transplants. 

I 
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G^SE  STUDY  SIX 


Dual  Enrollment  in 
I<eased  Facilities 

St.  Clements  School 
Centerline,  Michigan 


Dual  Enrollment 


Centerline,  Michigam 


I Overview 

V 

In  Centerline,  Mirfiigan,  626  youngsters  in  grades  3 to  8 
I spend  half  their  school  day  in  St.  Clements  Catholic  School  and 
[ the  other  half  in  the  Engleraan  public  school.  The  Engleman 
I school  is  owned  by  the  Catholic  parish  and  has  been  leased  to 
I the  Centerline  school  Board  for  $1.00  per  year  since  1968.  At 
5 the  high  sdiool  level,  65  students  from  St.  Clements  take 

i 

1 technical  euid  vocational  courses  at  nearby  Centerline  Pxiblic 

I 

I High  School. 


Background 

The  small  town  of  Centerline  is  con?)letely  surrounded  by 
the  Detroit  suburb  of  Warren.  Approximately  85%  of  the  10,000 
people  living  in  Centerline  are  Catholic. 

St.  Clement’s  elementary  and  high  school  were  housed  in 
what  is  now  the  public  school,  the  Engleman  building,  from 
1922  to  1955  when  a new  facility  was  opened.  The  new  Ritter 
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school,  housed  the  Catholic  grade  and  high  school,  with  the 
elainentary  overflow  going  to  the  adjacent  Engleinan  school, 
until  1968  when  the  dual  enrollment  leased  facilities 
arrangement  was  worked  out. 

Enrollment  in  Catholic  elementary  school  has  been 
dwindling  since  the  early  1960 's.  This  decline  is  shown  in 
Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

Decline  in  Elementary  Enrollment 
St.  Clements  School 

Year  Enrollment  Grades  on  Dual  Enrollment 


1962 

1968 

1969 

1970 


1500 

1033 

878 

796 


4-8 

3-8 

3-8 


During  the  1967-68  school  year,  St.  Clements  parochial 
schools  were  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  in  debt. 
St.  Clement's  realized  it  was  necessary  to  take  drastic  steps 
to  reverse  the  recurring  pattern  of  decreasing  enrollment  and 
increasing  deficits  if  the  Catholic  school  was  to  survive. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Centerline  public  school  system  was 
hard  put  to  keep  up  with  the  inflationary  costs  of  operating 
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;Lts  public  school  system.  This  system  enrolls  6,000  children 
In  one  high  school,  two  jxanior  high  schools  and  one  elementary 
school.  The  prospect  of  absorbing  a thousand  Catholic  school 

students  if  St.  Clement's  was  forced  to  close  loomed  ominously 

I 

Dver  the  school  board. 

j 

I Thus  the  two  school  systems  shared  some  common  problems, 
phrough  the  efforts  of  a local  judge  who  served  on  both  the 
oublic  and  the  Catholic  school  boards,  the  two  groups  were 

r 

rbrought  together.  The  financial  and  educational  benefits  of  a 
(dual  enrollment  program  were  immediately  recognized.  Such  a 
[program  would  clearly  serve  the  interests  of  both  parties  and 
i^ith  little  or  no  opposition,  a plan  was  agreed  upon.  The  plan 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  July  29,  196  8 

! 

The  Arrangement 

Ah  extensive  dual  enrollment  program  between  St.  Clement's 
elementary  school  and  the  Engleman  public  school  is  presently  in 
force.  The  public  school  is  adjacent  (less  than  300  yards)  to 
Ithe  Catholic  facility  in  a building  leased  from  St.  Clement's 

i 

Iparish.  Some  626  youngsters,  all  of  whom  would  have  been 
Ibarochial  school  students  had  the  arrangement  not  been  in  effect 
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study  mathematics.,  physical  education,  music  and  art,  during 
a.  half  day  session  in  the  public  school;  they  study  English, 
religion,  language  arts  and  social  studies  in  the  Catholic 
school  during  the  other  half  of  their  school  day.  From  8:30 
until  11:00  a.m.  half  of  the  students  are  in  the  public  school 
and  the  other  half  are  in  the  Catholic  school.'"  At  11:00  a.m. 
the  children  in  St.  Clement's  go  to  the  cafeteria  where  they 
officially  become  public  school  students.  The  children  who 
have  been  at  ttie  Eng.leman  school  during  the  morning,  go  to 
their  classrooms  at  St.  Clement's  where  they  eat  lunch.  Upon 
entering  the  classrooms,  they  become  parochial  school  pupils. 

At  11:45,  the  two  groups  have  reversed  the  morning  enrollment 
pattern  and  classes  resume  until  2:30.  In  January,  the  schedule 
is  reversed. 

Administrative  Policy 

The  children  are  graduated  from  St.  Clement's  school  and 
their  permanent  school  records  are  kept  in  the  Catholic  school 
office.  The  teachers  at  the  Engleman  school  report  grades  on 
the  regular  public  school  form.  A copy  is  sent  home  to  the 
parents  and  a copy  is  sent  to  St.  Clement's 

Attendance  is  taken  in  both  schools  each  morning.  Engle- 
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man  teachers  use  the  state  required  register  and  sends  a list 
of  their  absentees  to  St.  Clement's.  The  Catholic  school  office 
checks  on  the  absentees  of  both  schools.  By  11:45,  when  the 
enrollments  have  been  reversed,  all  absentees  are  accounted  for 
and  the  morning  absentee  lists  are  cross  checked  in  each  school 
against  the  list  for  the  afternoon  session. 

Monitoring  responsibilities  in  the  school  yard  are  shared 
in  common.  The  library,  housed  in  the  leased  public  school,  is 
used  extensively  by  both  schools.  The  public  school  has  free 
access  to  the  materials  in  St.  Clement's,  including  audio  visual 
materials . 

Approximately  once  a month  an  optional  faculty  meeting 
between  the  two  schools  is  held.  At  this  time,  public  and  non- 
public teachers  from  various  grade  levels  get  together  to  discuss 
any  mutual  problems  that  might  arise. 

All  textbooks  are  furnished  by  St.  Clement's.  These  books 
are  approved  public  school  texts. 


The  Centerline  school  Board  rents  the  Engleman  building  from 
St.  Clement's  parish  for  $1.00  per  year.  In  addition,  the  school 
board  reimburses  the  Catholic  school  for  maintenances  and 


Finances 
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janitorial  services.  The  major  public  school  expense  incurred 
in  participating  in  the  dual  enrollment  program  is  that  of 
teachers'  salaries.  One  of  the  teachers  is  a sister,  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  public  system;  she  teaches  in  the  Engleman 
school  in  lay  dress.  Fourteen  full  time  teachers  and  a princi- 
pal are  employed  to  operate  the  public  school  facility. 

The  public  school  in  return  receives  state  aid,  pro-rated 
according  to  the  amount  of  time  the  dual  enrolled  students 
spend  in  the  public  school  portion  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
the  board  receives  state  funds  for  students  in  the  program 
who  came  from  outside  the  district. 

The  overall  cost  of  the  program  is  not  known.  A very 
rough  estimate  was  offered  by  one  public  school  official  who 
thought  the  cost  was  somewhere  between  $60  ,000  and  $150,000 
annually.  The  same  official  was  quick  to  point  out,  however, 
that  this  is  much  less  expensive  than  the  cost  of  assimilating 
the  entire  Catholic  school  population.  The  per  capita  expense 
for  a child's  education,  in  Centerline  is  $850.00.  Absorbing 
626  students  at  th:is  rate  would  cost  more  than  one  half  a 


million  dollars  annually. 

Reaction  to  the  Program 

Support  for  the  program  has  been  quite  strong.  The 
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Ipredominately  Catholic  coiranunity  is  pleased  with  it  because  it 

! . 

jallows  them  to  preserve  a Catholic  school  facility.  Although 

I 

some  parents  originally  complained  about  paying  full  tuition 
($125)  for  only  a half  time  Catholic  school,  parents  are  now 
ithe  programs  strongest  supporters.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
from  Table  1 that  there  has  been  a steady  decrease  in  St. 

Clement's  enrollment  since  the  program  began  in  1968.  The 
jcatholics  lost  155  pupils  after  the  first  year  despite  the 
addition  of  grade  3.  The  next  year  it  lost  82  additional  pupils. 

Despite  these  enrollment  declines  both  the  public  and  the 

A 

iCatholic  school  boards  mutually  benefit  from  the  program  and 
evaluate  it  favorably. 

The  lease  between  St.  Clements  parish  and  the  Center- 

\ 

line  school  board  deals  exclusively  with  the  rental  of  the 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Englemen  building  and  the  permanent  equipment  (tables,  chairs, 
{desks)  in  it.  There  is  no  contractual  agreement  explicating 

educational  policy  or  mutual  and  reciprocal  responsibilities. 

\ 

All  suc\i  arrangments  have  been  made  by  "gentlemen's"  agreement 
Ibtitween  Vhe  principals  of  the  schools.  For  example,  the  ad- 
iministrai^ve  policies  noted  earlier  are  all  the  products  of 
^[Friday  morning  coffee  sessions  between  the  principals. 
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CONCLUSl’ONS 


Because  a state  supreme  court  case  on  dual  enrollment 
had  been  pending  since  December  of  1969.  St.  Clements  accepted 
students  conditionally  fo;?:  the  year  1971-72.  The  tuition  was 

raised  to  $175  to  cover  the  anticipated  expense  of  six  new 

’•  ’ ■* 

teachers  if  dual  enrollment  was  found  illegal.  As  the  ad- 
judication dragged  on  the  enrollment  at  St.  Clements  continued 
to  declined?  students  transferred  and  fewer  students  applied. 

The  court  has  recently  ruled  in  favor  of  dual  enroll- 
ment and  St.  Clements  will  remain  open  in  September  of  1971. 

But  given  the  experience  of  programs  of  longer  duration  the 
prognosis  for  St.  Clements  dual  enrollment  program  is  not  good. 
Enrollments  have  continued  to  decline  and  the  long  delay  in 
the  court  decision  panicked  many  parents  thus  accelerated  this 
trend.  Whether  the  courts  decision  will  stabilize  this  trend  is 
problematical..  The  dual  enrollment  program  offers  St.  Clements 
temporary  financial  relief  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
enought  to  sustain  the  program.  The  loss  of  several  sisters 
for  example  would  jepodize  this  tenuous  financial  balance. 


Overview 


In  1963,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Warren  Consolidated 
School  District  commissioned  an  extensive  feasibility  study  on 
dual  enrollment.  The  findings  of  the  committee  which  conducted 
the  study  lead  directly  to  the  establishment  of  a dual  enroll- 
ment Catholic  High  School  in  1965,  and  an  elementary  school  pro- 


gram involving  leased  facilities  which  began  in  1969.  The  high 
school  programs  presently  enrolls  260  students  while  the  elementary 
school  has  612  dually  enrolled  youngsters. 


The  major  significance  of  the  Warren  Consolidated  - St.  Anne  s 
venture  is  that  it  presents  a vivid  example  of  how  well  a program 
can  operate  when  a spirit  of  cooperation  exists  between  public 
and  parochial  school  officials.  This  case  study  highlights  the 
comprehensive  cooperative  planning  that  went  into  tJie  program. 

Background 

The  Warren  Consolidated  School  System  serves  some  33,000 
people  in  a 30  square  mile  area  six  miles  north  of  the  city 
limits  of  Detroit.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  population 
is  Catholic.  The  percentage  of  Catholics  is  increasing  but  the 
overall  population  is  declining.  In  1964,  for  example,  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  57,000  people  in  the  district  were  Catholic. 
The  Schools 

St.  Anne's  is  the  only  Catholic  High  School  in  the  district. 
When  St.  Sylvester's  School  grades  one  through  four  closes  this 
June,  St.  Anne 'swill  be  the  only  elementary  school  in  the  district. 
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The  Warren  Consolidated  School  System  operates  some  30  elementary 
schools. 

Events  Preceeding  Dual  Enrollment 

A U.S.  Office  of  Education  study,  Dual  Enrollment  in  Public 
and  Nonpublic  Schools,  published  in  1965,  provides  the  following 
excellent  account  of  the  events  that  lead  up  to  the  dual 


I 

I 

\ 

{ 


enrollment  programs  in  the  Warren  Consolidated  School  District. 

Preliminary  discussions  regarding  dual 
enrollment  began  in  early  1963  among  school 
officials  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit  and 
the  officials  of  the  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  of  Warren.  Representatives  of  the 
archdiocesan  school  office  encouraged  the 
St.  Anne  officials  to  explore  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  a dual  enrollment  arrange- 
ment among  the  Warren  public  schools  and  the 
St.  Anne  Elementary  School  and  the  proposed 
St.  Anne  High  School. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Warren  Board  of 
Education  in  late  May,  1963,  a lay  member 
of  the  St.  Anne  Parish  presented  a proposal 
to  the  effect  that  a dual  enrollment  program 
should  be  considered  between  St.  Anne's 
Elementary  School  and  one  of  the  public  junior 
high  schools. 

Public  school  officials  said  that  exit- 
ing public  school  buildings  in  the  district 
were  'not  adequate*  to  accomiriodate  the  increased 
enrollment  that  the  program  would  bring  to  cer- 
tain seventh  and  eight-grade  'specialized 
facilities'  such  as  laboratories,  ships,  and 
gymnasiums.  Consequently,  the  grade  span  for 
the  program' was  revised  to  include  only  grades 
nine  through  twelve.  However,  the  board 
unanimously  passed  the  following  motion  to 
establish  a special  committee  to  study  the 
question  of  a dual  enrollment  program  in  Warren: 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  authorized 
to  form  a committee  appointing  members  from  the 
public  and  parochial  schools,  as  he  sees  fit,  to 
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study  the  shared-time  program  that  may  be 
implemented  in  the  school  district  by 
September,  1964,  if  feasible  and  equitable. 

The  superintendent  organized  a 34- 
member  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Shared  Time, 
comprising  persons  from  local  parent- teacher 
associations,  homeowner  groups,  service  clubs  , 
and  churches  of  various  religious  denominations 
in  district,  plus  representatives  of  St.  Anne's 
Paj^ish  and  the  board  and  administrative  staff 
of  the  public  school  district. 

Meeting  on  eight  occasions  from  November , 

1963,  through  August,  1964,  the  committee^ 
developed  recommendations  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Warren  Board  of  education  on  September  9, 

1964,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  public  school 
superintendent.  On  September  23,  1964,  the 
board  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
and  authroized  the  superintendent  to  proceed  to 
arrange  a program  with  St.'  Anne's  School. 


The  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Shared  Time 
has  proven  to  be  invaluable.  First  of  all,  by  itself,  it 
established  a model  for  cooperation  by  including  in  its  member- 
ship a people  representing  a large  number, of  diverse  groups  with- 
in the  community.  The  Committee  involved  public  and  parochial 
school  people  as  well  as  people  from  several  civic  organizations 
in  its  first  discussion  of  dual  enrollment.  The  Committee  thus 
established  a precident,  which  continues  today,  of  garnering 
community-wide  interest  and  support  for  dual  enrollment.  Secondly, 
the  findings  and  the  guidelines  contained  in  the  Committee's  final 
report  are  still  used  today  as  the  basic  operating  procedures  in 
the  elementary  and  high  school  dual  enrollifient  programs  . The 


iGibbs",  James  E.;  Solzolowski,  Carl  J.  ; Steinhibler,  A.W.  ; and 
Straser,  William  C.  , Dual  Enrdllment  in  Public  and  Nonpublic  uchoqls^_ 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  Publication,  OE-24014,  Cir . No.  772, 
Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965,  p.  3b. 
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report  clarifies  eight  basic  issues  and  sets  policy  guidelines 
on  nineteen  specific  topics.  These  issues  and  topics  are  iden- 
tified in  Figures  1 and  2 respectively. 

Figure  1 

Basic  Issues  Clarified  By  The 
For  The  Study  of  Shared  Time . 


1 . Legality  5 . 

2.  State  aid  to  public  schools  6. 

3.  Public  schools  and  facility  7. 

requirements  8 . 

4.  Accreditation 


The  Committee's  explication  of  these  issues  is  contained  in 
Appendix  1. 

The  nineteen  topics  for  which  the  Committee  wrote  guidelines 

are  identified  in  Figure  2 and  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Appendix 

2. 

Figure  2 

Topics  of  Policy  Guidelines  Established  By 
The  Committee  For  The  Study  of  Shared  Time 

1.  Philosophy  of  Shared  Time 

2.  Definition  of  Shared  Time  Program 

3.  Definition  of  Shared  Time  School 

4.  Definition  of  Shared  Time  Student 

5.  Accreditation  Standards 

6.  Athletics 

7 . Attendance 

8.  Class  Composition 

9 . Conduct 

10.  Counseling  Students 

11.  Course  Subjects 

12.  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

13.  Graduation 

14.  Permanent  Academic  Records 

1 5 . Reg  i s tr  at  i on 

16.  Report  Cards 

17.  Transportation 

18.  Mutual  Responsibility 

19.  Shared  Time  Agreement 


Committee 


Athletics 
Transportation 
Transfer  of  registration 
Shared  time  limitations 
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Most  dual  enrollment  programs  are  established  with  a cer- 
tain informality.  Policies  are  generally  made  as  they  are 
jneeded  and  they  are  seldom  written.  Public  and  nonpublic 
school  officials  in  the  Warren  Consolidated  - St.  Anne’s  Program 
[worked  out  a statement  of  philosophy  and  a comprehensive  set  of 
policy  guidelines  before  a formal  proposal  for  a dual  enrollment 
program  was  ever  discussed.  The  success  of  the  two  programs 
idescribed  in  what  follows  is  clearly  attributable  to  this  early 

i 


[cooperative  effort. 

The  High  School 

i Shortly  after  the  board  of  education  received  the  final 

1 

^report  from  the  Committee  for  the  study  of  shared  time,  a proposal 
for  a dual  enrollment  plan  for  high  school  youngsters  was  sub- 
mitted. Up  until  this  time,  St.  Anne's  operated  a large  elementary 
school  but  did  not  have  a high  school.  The  parish  proposed 
[that  it  construct  a "Shared-Time"  High  School  if  the  Board  would 

I 

[agree  to  allow  dual  enrollment  with  the  public  high.  It  was  pro- 
; posed  that  the  Catholic  facility  include  eight  classrooms,  an 


office,  an  audiovisual  room,  a small  library,  and  necessary  ser 
I vice  rooms.  The  plan  called  for  the  students  to  use  the  cafeteria 
i and  gymnasium  in  the  public  high  school.  The  Catholic  school 
library  would  include  only  those  volumes  needed  for  the  subjects 
be  taught  in  the  Catholic  facility.  These  were  expected  to 
include  social  studies,  language  arts,  English  and  Religion.  The 
facility  was  to  open  in  September,  1965,  and  enroll  a ninth  grade. 
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Each  year  a grade  was  to  be  added  until  1968  when  the  full  com- 
plement of  240  students,  30  in  each  of  8 classrooms,  would 

« 

attend  grades  nine  through  twelve.  The  Catholic  school  would  be 


V.t! 

a 


responsible  for  grades,  attendance,  report  cards  and  would  graduate 


the  students.  The  Board  approved  the  plan  and  the  program  has 
developed  exactly  as  proposed. 

In  the  1970-71  school  year,  St.  Anne's  High  School  dually 
enrolled  260  youngsters,  twenty  more  than  initially  planned. 

These  pupils  study  Religion,  English,  social  studies  and  language 
arts  in  the  Catholic  school  and  mathematics,  science  and  elective 
courses  in  the  public  school.  The  public  high  school  offers  more 
than  110  courses  which  the  dually  enrolled  student  may  choose. 

All  students'  are  scheduled  by  the  public  school  computer. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students  pursue  a core  curriculum. 
The  ninth  grade  spends  the  morning  at  St.  Anne's  and  the  afternoon 
at  Warren  Consolidated;  the  tenth  grade  has  the  opposite  schedule. 
Many  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  take  several  elective 
courses  and  often  walk  between  the  two  schools  two  or  three  times 
a day.  The  schools  are  less  than  a.  half  mile  apart.  The  staff 
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at  St  .Anne's  includes  seven  teachers,  a librarian  and  the  principal.'^ 

M 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  lay  people,  the  rest  of  the  staff  are 


nuns . 


S 


Administrative  relations  between  the  two  schools  are  excellent ,.f| 
the  program  runs  smoothly  and  unlike  the  programs  in  other 
communities, its  future  looks  promising. 
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The  Elementary  School 

Early  in  the  1968  school  year,  the  St.  Anne's  Board  of 
t Education  and  Church  Coirunittee  began  to  discuss  the  necessity 
y of  lowering  the  p'arish  subsidy  to  the  school.  Since  the  high 
school  was  estabiished  on  a dual  enrollinent  basis  with  Warren 
f Consolidated,  a meeting  between  public  and  parochial  school 

^ officials  was  arranged  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a dual 

V ' 

I enrollment  program  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  public  and 
parochial  school  boards  met  in  December,  1969  and  with  little 
I or  no  difficulties,  made  the  following  decision: 

I' 

f;  1,  Warren  Consolidated  would  lease  12  classrooms,  gym, 

I and  office  area  of  the  St.  Anne's  building. 


2,  Grades  three  through  eight  of  the  St.  Anne's  enrollment 

I"  / 

I would  spend  1/2  day  on  the' St.  Anne  side  of  the  building  and  1/2 

I / 

f day  on  the  side  leased  by  Warren  Consolidated,  and 

k. 

I 


3,  Warren  Consolidated  would  pay  the  complete  salaries  of 
l a Principal  for  their  side  of  the  building,  secretary,  a teacher 


% for  physical  education,  art,  music  and  12  classroom  teachers. 

♦h  ^ ; 

I St.  Anne's  was  experiencing  serious  financial  difficulties 


it 


I 


and  without  the  help  of  a dual  enrollment  program,  the  school 
I would  have  been  forced  to  cut  back  on  its  program.  This  could 
have  caused  serious  overcrowding  in  the  public  schools  depending 
I on  the  size  of  the  cut  back.  Furthermore,  the  public  school 
I could  not  accomodate  a dual  enrollment  program  in  its  own  facilities. 

(The  dual  enrollment  program  was  seen  as  a way  to  help  both  schools 
and  to  provide  the  children  in  the  community  the  best  overall 
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educational  progrsun  possible.  The  precident  of  public-non- 
public  school  cooperation  had  been  firmly  established  by  the 
high  school  program.  The  dual  enrollment  program  between 
St. Anne's  and  Warren  Consolidated  Arden  elementary  school 
opened  in  September,  1969. 

The  details  of  the  1969-70  program  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 


Figure  1 


Details  of  the  Arden-St . Anne' s Dual 
Enrollment  Program,  1969-1970 


Arden  (W.C.S.) 


St. Anne 


I Administration 


one  principal 
one  secretary 


one  principal 
one  secretary 


II  Teachers 


12  classroom  teachers 
3 part  time  music  teachers 

1 physical  education  teacher 

2 art  teachers 


14  classroom  teachers 


(1  full-time,  1 part-time) 


III  Students 


Original,  enrollment  -580 


780-580  shared  time 
plus  200  1st  and  2nd 
grades  not  on  shared 
time 


IV  School  Day  A.M.  and  P.M. 
Schedules  similar 


Schedules  similar 


A.  Grades  3 and  4 

Science,  Math,  Health 
Spelling,  Phys.  Ed., 
Art,  Music 


A.  Grades  3 and  4 | 

English,  Reading,) 
Religion,  Reading} 
Skills 


Figure  1 
(Continued) 


Arden  (W.C.S») 


B.  Grades  5 and  6 
Science/  Social  Studies, 
Math/  Phys . Ed.,  Art, 
Music 

C.  Grades  7 and  8 

Math/  Science,  Phys.  Ed., 
Art,  Music 


St.  Anne 


B.  Grades  5 and  6 

Religion,  Language  Arts 
Electives 


Grades  7 and  8 
Religion,  Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 


The  administrative  policies  for  the  program  are  identical 
to  those  established  by  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Shared 
Time.  (See  Appendix  2).  The  program's  second  year  of  operation 

t 

! 

differed  from  the  first  in  only  one  respect.  Enrollment  increased 
from  580  to  612  students  in  grades  3 to  8. 

Finances 

In  operating  the  dual  enrollment  program  in  leased  facilities, 
the  public  school  board  incurs  three  major  expenses:  salary,  rent, 

[and  ultilities.  The  principal  of  the  Arden  Elementary  School 
estimates  that  the  salary  expense  amount  to  approximately  $180,000 
annually.  The  terms  of  the  lease  call  for  rent  in  the  amount  of 
$16,800  and  payment  of  $8,200  per  year  for  heat,  light/  custodial 

'supplies  and  water  (cf  Appendix  3)  . The  total  public  school 
^expense  comes  to  $205,000.  The  school  district  does  recieve  a 
prorata  reimbursement  for  the  dual  enrolled  students.  The  exact 
[amount  of  this  reimbursement  was  not  available  but  one  public 
[school  official  set  it  at  $182,000  per  year.  If  this  figure  is  in 
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any  way  inaccurate,  it  errs  on  the  high  side.  Given  this 
state  reimbursement  figure,  the  dual  enrollment  program  costs 
the  Warren  Consolidated  Schools  approximately  $35,000  a year. 

Conclusions 

The  dual  enrollment- leased  facility  progrcuns  operated  by 
the  Warren  Consolidated  schools  and  St. Anne's  parish  are  highly 
successful.  The  programs  serve  to  illustrate  tJie  significance 
of  local  cooperation  between  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials 
This  has  been  a very  difficult  year  for  parochial  schools  in 
Michigan.  Several  dual  enrollment  programs  previously  considered 
successful  are  closing  in  June.  The  Warren  Consolidated  - 
St. Anne's  programs  will  continue  next  year.  Their  resilience  in 
the  face  of  adversity  stands  as  testimony  to  the  comprehensive 
cooperative  planning  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
grams. 


o 
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Issues  Clarified  by  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  Shared  Time 


1.  Legality . An  opinion  has  been  received  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  that  shared- time  programs  are 
jlegally  permissible  in  the  State  of  Michigan  at  the  option  of 
the  local  school  board. 

2.  State  Aid  to  Public  Schools.  Public  schools  receive 
state  aid  on  the  basis  of  students  in  the  school.  When  a student 
is  in  attendance  for  only  a portion  of  his  curriculum,  the  public 
school  will  receive  a prorated  portion  of  the  aid  attributcible 

ito  that  student.  Thus,  a student  participating  in  the  contemplated 
program  would  entitle  the  public  school  to  one-half  of  the  normal 
j amount  attributable  to  the  student  if  he  takes  one-half  of  his 
j subjects  at  the  public  school. 

3 . Public  School  Staf  fing  and  Facility  Requirements . The 
number  of  students  attending  full-time  parochial  high  schools  is 
insignificant.  For  this  reason  the  Warren  Consolidated  School 
District  has  not  considered  the  number  of  full-time  parochial 

; students  in  their  projections  and  have  planned  the  necessary  staff 


I and  facilities  for  accepting  all  high  school  students  living 


-within  the  school  district.  Therefore,  the  introduction  of  a 


I shared-time  program  will  not  result  in  increased  facilities  be- 
ll cause  some  subjects,  such  as  science,  will  use  facilities  as 


5 teaching  requirements  of  other  subjects,  such  as  English, 


Vr-will  decrease  because  of  shared- time.  Students  enrolled  under 


ERIC 


this  plan  will  study  the  course  at  the  shared“time  school.  How- 
ever, the  conunittee  believes  that  the  normal  population  growth 
will  provide  sufficient  public  high  school  students  to  replace 
those  who  may  enroll  in  a shared-time  high  school  program. 

4.  Accreditation . The  existence  of  a shared- time  program 
within  the  school  district  wi.ll  not  affect  the  public  school  s 
accreditation  by  North  Central  Association  or  University  of 
Michigan.  The  committee  has  been  advised  that  the  accreditation 
authorities  could  not  grant  accreditation  to  a parochial  school 


operating  under  this  contemplated  program.  This  advice  is  based  :{| 

If 

on  present  rules,  however,  and  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  '| 
of  the  rules  being  changed.  :;| 

; ' 'vvit 

5.  Athletics.  The  committee  feels  that  students  attending 
a parochial  school  under  a shared-time  program  should  be  permitted 


to  participate  in  inter=scholastic  athletics  at  the  public  school 
if  the  parochail  school  does  not  carry  its  own  program.  At  pre- 
sent the  Michigan  High  School  Athletic  Association  does  not  have 
a specific  rule  covering  this.  However,  a subcommittee  is  con- 
tinuing to  work  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a formal  ruling  that  a 
student  who  is  attending  two  schools  under  a shared-time  program 
may  participate  in  inter-scholastic  athletics  sponsored  by  the 
public  school,  provided  the  parochial  school  does  not  sponsor 
inter-scholastic  athletics. 

6.  Transportation . While  no  change  is  advocated  in  the 
Board's  present  policy  with  regard  to  transportation  at  both  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  school  day,  the  committee  feels  it  is 
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not  the ' responsibility  of  the  school  district  to  provide  trans- 

. . 

f portation  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  students  participating 

} 

in  the  proposcjd  program.  • 

\l  7^  Transfer  of  Registration.  The  public  school  is  required 

I-  to  accept,  for  full-time  instruction,  all  students  living  within 
!■  the  school  district  who  make  application,  regardless  of  when 

V. 

|;  the  application  is  made.  It  is  advocated,  however,  that  all 

parties  concerned  agree  that  a student  participating  in  this 

|v 

§h  program  refrain  from  transferring  to  a full-time  public  high 

i'  school  otJier  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

fc  8.  Shared-Time  Limitation.  Practical  considerations  may 

$ ^ 

f|  require  the  limitation  of  shared— time  schools,  for  example,  distance 
|v  between  participating  schools. 


APPENDIX  2 


Policy  Guidelines  Set  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  Shared  Time 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  SHARED  TIME 

The  American  concept  of  society  depends  upon  the  continuous  acceptance  of  certain 
fundamental  religious  truths  and  values  as  approached  from  various  points  of 

...  ^ <1  • 1 am  rkf  niir  n&tion. 


autcii  uxuwiw  

The  concept  accepts  the  rel^ous  and  cultural  pluralism  of  our  nation. 


^ view. 

m-’ 


te  Parents  are  responsible  for  their  children  until  they  reach  their  maturity.  A.- 
®"^';though  the  state  requires  the  child  attend  school,  it  is  the  parents  responsibility 
to  select  the  educational  institution,  public,  parochial  or  private. 

Public  school  education  originated  and  was  eitablished  on  the  concept  that  it  is 
withe  community's  obligation  to  provide  ALL  children  a full  secular  educations 
pprogram  dedicated  to  preparing  the  child  to  take  his  place  in  society  as  a 
^contributing  member. 

A Parochial  school  also  provides  an  educational  program  dedicated  to  this  same 
yvend  However,  the  curriculum  of  a parochial  school  is  oriented  to  a specific 
land  prSs^ed.  set  of  beliefs,  values  or  concepts  subscribed  to  by  the  parents 
^!;Of  the  children  enrolled  therein. 

iThe  Shared  Time  Program  in  the  Warren  Consolidated  School  District  suggests 
litself  as  a realistic  community  solution  to  the  pluralistic  facts  erf  our  community. 
iThis  program  proposes  to  permit  parents  to  voluntarily  choose  for  their  child 
ithe  advantages  of  maximum  available  parochial  ^^"‘^^tion  while  also  taking 
ladvantage  of  existing  public  school  facilities.  To  those  who  find  such  a program 
Idesirable,  this  would  serve  to  provide  as  complete  an  education  as  tne  comnoun^^ 
land  church  has  to  offer  without  undue  financial  strain  upon  the  community.  Thus, 
|this  program  will  broaden  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  community. 

iFurther,  this  is  an  opportunity  for  all  children  in  the  community  to  recogi^e, 
ja^Liate  and  exper^nce  the  religious  and  cultural  pluralism  of  our  society. 

i This  program  is  planned  to  avoid  any  detrimental  commitments  bein^g  i^^sed 
^upon  any  participating  party.  The  primary  objective  is^to  provide  the  be  t 
I education  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  the  community  and  the  country. 
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SHARED- TIME  PROGRAM 

A shared-time  program  is  a cooperative  community  effort  to  fully  utilize 
educational  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  community's 
children. 

SHARED- TIME  SCHOOLS 

A shared-time  school  is  defined  as  a church  supported  (parochial)  school  which 
is  located  within  the  Warren  Consolidated  School  District,  offers  approximately 
one-half  or  more  of  the  student's  curriculum  in  grades  9 through  12  and  has 
entered  into  a shared-time  agreement  under  this  program. 

SHARED- TIME  STUDENT 

A shared-time  student  is  defined  as  one  who  lives.within  the  Warren 
Consolidated  School  District  and  voluntarily  elects  to  attend  a shared- time 
(parochial)  school. 

Students  from  the  shared- time  (parochial)  school  will  attend  both  schools  for 
part  of  the  school  day,  either  morning  dr  afternoon,  with  only  one  move  from 
school  to  school  per  day.  \ 
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ACCREDITATION  STANDARDS 

Warren  ConsolidateLd  School  District  high  schools  will  maintain  a comprehensive 
program,  staff,  and  facilities  meeting  the  accreditation  standards  of  the  North 
Central  Association  and  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  recommended  that 
shared-time  schools  establish  a working  relationship  directly  and  independently 
with  the  North  Central  Association  and  the  University  of  Michigan  and  provide  a 
; program,  staff,  and  facilities  (including  library)  in  keeping  with  the  North  Central 
Association  and  the  University  of  Michigan  standards  for  English,  Social  Studies, 
and  any  other  subjects  which  may  be  added  to  shared-time  school  offerings. 


ATHLETICS 

Inter- scholastic  athletics  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  rules,  policies  and 
interpretations  of  the  Michigan  High  School  Athletic  Association  and  specific 
agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  public  school  and  shared-time  school. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  shared-time  student  will  attend  the  shared-time  school  for  one-half  of  the 
school  day,  either  morning  or  afternoon,  and  the  public  school  for  the  other 
one-half  of  the  day.  Attendance  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  calendar  of  each 
school  considered  separately.  While  each  school  will  maintain  supporting 
evidence  of  attendance,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  parochial  school  to 
verify  that  shared-time  students  fulfill  compulsory  attendance  laws. 


CLASS  COMPOSITION 

i The  public  school  will  schedule  both  shared-time  students  and  full-time  public 

school  students  iri  the  same  class  insofar  as  facilities  permit. 

ER^I:  -.lA  ^ 
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CONDUCT 

The  student  must  meet  not  only  the  academic  standards  of  each  school,  but  also 
those  standards  related  to  effort  and  citizenship. 

COUNSELING  STUDENTS 

The  basic  resp>onsibility  for  counseling  shared-time  students  in  the  selection  of 
courses  rests  with  the  shared-time  school  which  will  furnish  the  public  school 
with  the  student's  desired  program.  Parents  of  shared- time  students  are 
encouraged  to  consult  with  the  principals  of  the  separate  schools  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  portion  of  the  program  taken  at  that  school. 

COURSE  SUBJECTS 

The  course  subjects  to  be  taught  by  each  school  will  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  public  school  and  the  shared- time  school. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

In  general,  shared-time  students  will  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities 
which  relate  to  the  school  as  a whole  or  to  a particular  year's  class  (Freshman, 
Sophomore.  . . ) with  the  shared-time  school  only.  A shared-time  student  may 
participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  sponsored  by  the  public  school  when 
those  activities  relate  to  particular  public  school  courses  (including  physical 
education  and  intra- scholastic  athletics)  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  cr 
which  are  offered  to  all  students  in  attendance  during  a given  portion  of  the 
day.  Eligibility  for  attendance  at  social  functions  will  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  administrators  of  the  particular  schoolsTnvclved. 
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graduation 

The  shared- time  school  will  be  responsible  for  the  determination  of  eligibility 
for  and  issuance  of  diplomas  to  shared-time  students. 

PERMA2«3NT  ACADEMIC  RECORDS 

Permanent  academic  records  of  a shared-time  student  shall  be  maintained  by 
I the  shared-time  school. 


wa. 

■ 


pi 


REGISTRATION 

The  shared-time  student  will  register  at  the  shared- time  school  and  is  expected 
t;  to  complete  the  school  year  in  that  school. 

REPORT  CARDS 

The  shared-time  school  shall  be  responsible  for  issuing  report  cards  to  parents 
I which  will  include  the  scholastic  record  made  in  the  public  school. 

TRANSPORTATION 
Transportation  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  shared- time  students  will  be  the 
responsibility  pf  the  shared-time  school  or  the  individual  shared-time  student 
4 as  determined  by  the  shared-time  school. 


Rir 
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MUTUAL  RESTONSIBILITY 

! 

i 

I 

The  shared- time  school  program  may  be  regarded  as  an  opportunity  accorded 
to  the  involved  students  through  the  mutual  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
schools  and  parents.  In  order  to  make  the  plan  workable  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  there  are  certain  responsibilities  mutually  bearing  upon  all  concerned.; 

f 

Each  school  will  share  the  responsibility  of  providing  accessible  records, 
cooperative  scheduling  and  counseling,  respect  for  each  other's  problems  and  i 
discipline,  and  of  keeping  parents  informed.  The  parents'  responsibility  lies 
in  full  cooperation  with  both  schools  and  in  guidance  of  the  respective  child 
in  his  share  of  the  responsibility.  The  student  is  responsible  for  accepting 
the  class  assignments  and  the  rulings  and  discipline  of  the  respective  schools. 
This  should  be  mutually  agreed  upon  prior  to  registration  and  in  open  accord 
by  all  concerned. 


\ 
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SHARED- TIME  AGREEMENT 

Parochial  schools  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  program 
will  present  a proposal  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Warren  Consolidated 
School  District  indicating  the  detail  of  conformity  to  the  operating  policies 
of  this  program,  courses  to  be  taught  in  the  shared-time  school,  the  contemplated 
date  to  begin  the  program  and  the  number  of  students  to  be  involved.  The 

I 

Superintendent  shall  be  responsible  for  determining  the  ability  of  the  parochial 
and  public  school  to  fulfill  the  operating  policies  of  this  program.  The 
Superintendent  shall  have  the  authority  to  judge  the  feasibility  of  the 

1 

particular  proposal  and  the  starting  date,  if  the.  proposal  is  acceptable. 
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APPENDIX  3 


The  Lease  Between  the  Warren  Consolidated  Schools 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit  on  Behalf  of  St.  Anne's 

Parish. 
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LEAg;  AND  ACTEENEOT  AS  TO  SHAPED  TIME 

I 

I 


This  lease  made  this  6th  day  of  March , by  and 

I between  J0»]  GABDEMAL  DEARDEN,  ROMAN  CATHDIIC  AFCEHESIDP  OF  TIG 

i 

I 

i APCHICOCEa;  of  DETTROET,  1235  Washington  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
48226,  the  lessor,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  landlord  and  WARREK 
CCNSDIIDATED  SSICOLS,  a School  District  of  the  4th  Class,  Macatb  County, 
with  offices  at  29900  Lorraine,  Warren,  Michigan,  the  lessee,  herein- 
after designated  as  the  tenant. 

WIEREAS,  St.  Annes  School,  situated  in  the  Warren  Consolidated 
School  District,  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  900,  finds  it 
irrpossible  to  provide  classes  and  educational  services  to  aH.  en- 


rolled students  for  the  school  year  1969-1970,  and, 

WIEREAS,  St.  Annes  School,  with  shared  time  assistance  for  grades 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  could  provide  classes  and  educational  services 
for  the  school  year  1969-1970,  and, 

WIEREAS,  St.  Annes  School,  by  and  through  its  School  Board,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Reverend  FRAIK  J.  WALSH,  pastor  of  St.  Annes 
Reman  Catholic  Church,  and  his  Excellency,  JOIN  CARDENAL  DEARMSi, 


ROMAN  CATHDLEC  ARCIBESIDP  OF  TIE  ARCmOCHBOF  DETROET,  Who,  ly  virtue 
of  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  holds  title  to  St.  Annes  School, 
have  offered  the  use  of  the  single  story  structure  cn  the  north  side  of 
the  elementary  oonplex  to  the  WARREN  CCNSOLEDATED  PURTJC  SCHDOLS,  to 
be  operated  as  a public  school,  housing  a shared  time  program  with 
St.  Annes  School;  and 
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WIEREAS,  the  lose  of  said  school  by  the  Vfeirren  Consolidated 
Public  Schools  would  provide  school  facilities  in  vdiich  classes  could 
be  conducted,  and, 

WHEPEAS,  an  additional  amount  of  State  Aid  would  be  avedlable  to 
the  School  district  as  a result  of  an  increased  enrollment,  due  to  a 
shared  time  program;  and, 

WHEREAS,  such  a leause  and  program  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
students  and  to  the  tajjpayers  of  the  district; 

NOW  THEREFORE  it  is  mutually  agreed  as  foibws: 

JOIN  CARDINAL  EEARDEN,  ROMAN  CATH3LEC  ARCHHESHDP  OF  TIE  ARCH- 
DIOCESE OF  DETROIT,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  landlord,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  rents  to  be  paid  and  the  covenants  and  agreements 
to  be  perfomed  by  the  tenant,  does  hereby  lease  unto  the  tenant  the 
following  described  premises  consisting  of  the  north  half  of  an  elemen- 
tary building  oonplex  that  faces  Arden  Avenue,  situated  in  the  City  of 
Warren,  Maoonb  County,  Michigan,  premises  at  3200  Mound  Road,  including 
12  classrocms,  a library,  gymnasium,  and  school  offices,  subject  to  the 
foUcwing  terms  and  conditions: 

1.  Ihe  tenant  shall  have  and  hold  the  demised  premises  with  the 
ri^ts,  privileges,  equipment,  fixtures,  desks,  chairs,  and 
tdDles,  for  a term  of  one  year,  oonmencing  July  1,  1969,  from 
7:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. , Monday  through  Fridew,  each  formal 
school  week. 


Tenant  hires  the  premises  for  the  term  herein  mentioned; 


2. 
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and,  in  cxmsideration  of  the  peaceful  use  and  enjoyment  thereof, 
and  the  performance  of  all  the  other  terms  and  provisions 
hereof  to  be  performed  by  lessor,  agrees  to  pay  lessor,  as 
rent  for  said  premises,  the  sum  of  Sixteen  Thousand  and 
Ei^t  Hundred  Dollars  ($16,800)  payable  in  ten  equal  pay- 
ments of  One  Thousand  Six  Hindred  and  Ei^ty  Dollars  ($1,680) 
starting  Septentaer  1,  1969. 

3.  The  demised  premises  shall  be  used  and  occupied  for  educational 
purposes,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  teaching  of  cur- 
riculum,as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  follow- 
ing grades:  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8; 

4.  The  tenant  shall  pay  for  expenses  of  heat,  light,  custodial 
supplies  and  water  by  paying  the  lessor  a sum  of  Eight 
Thousand  T\ro  liindred  Dollars  (8,200)  in  ten  egual  payments 
starting  Septenber  1,  1969. 

5.  Lessor  agrees  to  furnish  the  full  cost  of  all  such  services  as 
are  reasonably  required  for  ihe  operation  and  maintenance  of 

a well  maintained  sidicol  as  lessor's  contribution  to  the 
shared  time  program.  This  agreement  means  the  full  cost  of 
operation  and  replacement  of  such  items  as  the  boiler,  hot 
water  heators,  building  proper,  and  all  other  items  essential 
to  the  normal  ejpected  operation  of  a school. 

6.  Tenant  may,  at  its  own  espense,  mdce  sxxh  alterations, 
modifications,  and  ijiprovements  to  the  premises,  includijig 
the  building  and  equipment,  ais  tenant  may  deem  necessary, 
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provided  tenant  shall  irake  no  struc±ural  alterations  or 
renove  any  building  equipment  v/ithout  the  prior  written 
cxsisent  of  lessor.  Upon  the  e:q>iration  of  this  tem, 
tenant,  at  lessor's  written  request,  shall  remove 
alterations,  inodifications,  and  inprovarents  instaJ.led  by 
tenant  and  restore  the  premises  to  the  oonditon  existing 
prior  tliereto.  In  the  absence  of  such  a request  made 
ptior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  hereof,  all  such 
alterations,  modifications,  and  iirpxxvements  shall  remain 
ipon  and  be  surrendered  with  the  premises  at  the  terminar 
tion  of  the  lease;  provided,  however,  that  tenant  m^  remove 
all  its  furniture,  office  machines,  equipment,  teaching 
aids,  but  shall  restore  the  premises  to  the  condition 
existing  iirroediately  prior  to  the  installation  thereof. 

7.  Lessor  shall  furnish  to  tenant  student  desks  and  a teacher's 
desk  for  each  classroom.  Lessor  shall  further  furnish  two 
backboards,  soor^ard,  clock,  and  bleacher  seats  in  the 
gyimasiun,  equal  to  those  now  existing. 

Tenant  oovenants  not  to  assign  or  transfer  this  lease  or 
sublet  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof  without  tiie 
witten  consent  of  lessor. 

8.  Tenant  shall  pacocure,  at  its  own  expense,  a standard 
cwner,  landlord  and  tenant  liability  policy  with  respect 

to  the  demised  premises  for  the  benefit  of  lessr  and  tenant 
in  the  sum  of: 


o 
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$100,000  each  persc3n-$300,000  each  cxxnirrence- 
$600,000  aggregate  products 

$300,000  each  person-$500,000  each  occurrenoe- 
$1,000,000  aggregate  products 

$100,000  each  occurrenoe-$200, 000  aggregate— Property 
Damage 

and  shall  keep  such  insurance  in  force  during  the  term 
hereof.  Such  insurance  may  be  furnished  by  tenant 
under  a blanket  policy  carried  lay  it,  or  under  a sepa- 
rate policy  therefor.  Tenant  shall,  at  the  request  of 
lessor,  furnish  to  lessor  a copy  of  the  policy,  evidencing 
such  insurance,  or  a certificate  of  the  insurer,  certifying 
to  the  issuance  of  such  policy. 

Lessor  shall  insure  the  contents  of  said  building,  ex- 
cluding equipment  provided  hy  tenant,  and  such  policy 
of  insurance  shall  provide  a loss  payable  clause  as 
interests  may  ^pear,  and  .teneuit  diall  have  no  re- 
sponsibility to  lessor  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  any 
occurrence  normally  covered  in  a fire  and  extended 
coverage  policy  of  insurance. 

Lessor  shall  have  the  ri^t  to  enter  i:pon  the  prendses  at 
all  reasonable  hours  for  the  purposes  of  making  repairs 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  lessor  shall  provide  at  lessor's 
e}q)ense  custodian  or  maintehance  man  at  all  hoiurs  that 
school  is  in  session  to  perform  services  contenplated  by 
this  lease  which  oould  not  cm:  shcxild  not  be  perf CMomed  at 
other  tiiines  . 


liwarasitfiJl 
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The  Tenant  agrees  to  idoraiify  and  hold  harmless  the 
Landlords  from  any  liability  for  damages  to  any  person 
or  property  in  or  about  said  premises/  which  arise  from  or 
in  any  manner  grow  out  of  any  act  or  neglect  by  lessee/ 
lessee's  agents 5.  employees/  invitees/  contractors/  and  sub- 
contractors; and  Tenant  will  procure  and  keep  in  effect  during 
the  term  hereof  public  liability  and  property  damage  insurance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Landlord  in  the  sum  of  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  ($100/00)/  for  damages  resulting  from  one 
casualty/  and  T\\?o  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($200/00)  property 
damage  insurance  resulting  from  any  one  occurrence.  Tenant 
shall  deliver  said  policies  to  the  Landlord  and  r^on  Tenant's 
failure  so  to  do  the  Landlord  may/  at  his  option/  obtain  such 
insurance  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  as  additional 
rent  due  and  payable  upon  the  next  ensuing  rent  day. 

9.  Any  dispute  over  services  sipplied  or  not  supplied  between 
the  parties  or  any  request  by  the  tenant  to  use  said  premises 
at  other  times  than  specified  herein  shall  be  resolved  by 
a building  oanmittee  ocmposed  of  the  president  of  the  a.  Annes 
Board  of  Education  and  an  administrator  of  the  Wanen  Con- 
solidated Schools  and  a third  party  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  respective  presidents. 

10.  The  lessor  shall/  at  its  own  esqpense/  promptly  ccmply  with 
all  lawful  lawS/  orders/  regulations/  or oiflinancesi  of  all 
iiunicipal/  county/  and  state  authorities  affecting  the 


r»««t  jriis  A.r 
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premises  herd^  leased  and  tiie  cleanliness,  safety » 
occipation  and  use  of  same. 

11.  Tlie  Landlord  covenants  ^at  the  said  tenant,  on  payment  of 
all  the  aforesaid  instal;lments  and  performing  all  the 
covenants  aforesaid,  shall  and  may  peacefully  and  quietly 
have , hold  and  enjoy  the  s^d  demised  premises  for  the 
term  aforesaid. 

12.  At  the  beginning  of  the  program  an  inventory  shall  be 
made  by  each,  lessor  and  tenant,  of  the  equipment  and 
contents  that  both  shall  si:5jply  for  the  program.  A copy  of 
each  list  shall  be  furnished  to  the  other  party.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  year's  csperation,  an  inventory  shall  again 
be  taken  jointly  and  the  difference  settled  mutually. 

13.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  both  parties  that  each  shall  notify 
the  other  1:^  Fdaruary  1,  1970,  as  to  its  intent  to  con- 
tinuing this  contract  for  another  year. 

14.  It  is  understood  by  both  parties  that  all  pupils  involved 
in  this  program  ^all  be  legal  residents  of  the  school 
distric±  of  Warren  Consolidated  Schools. 

IN  WEUffiSS  WflEEBOF,  the  p>arti3s  have  hereto  se  their  liands 

and  seals  the  day  first  above  written. 

■'V, 

Witnessed  hy: 

~ JOIN  CARDINAL  DEAFDEN,  ' 

ICMAN  CATHIIC  APCHH  SH5P 

— ““  OF  TIE  AFCIMOCEa)  OF  DETR3ET 

President 
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CASE  STUDY  EIGHT 

Dual  Enrollment  in  Leased 
Facilities 

Marlborough  School  Board  and  St.  Ann's  School 
Marlborough,  Massachusetts 
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Overview 


In  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  the  City  School  Department 
fc  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  Parish  have  established  an 
fe  e plan  and  mechanism  whereby  all  the  young  residents 

R 

II of  the  City  are  offered  an  opportunity  to  receive  a part-time 
Ipublic  school  education  and  a part-time  parochial  school  educa- 
^5tion.  Two-hundred  and  sixty-three  children  in  grades  one 
^^through  four  are  presently  enrolled  in  this  partnership  dual 
penrollment  program  in  which  the  public  school  classes  operate  in 
Pifour  leased  classrooms  in  the  St.  Ann's  School. 


Backqrotind 

Marlborough  is  a town  of  about  20,000  people,  30  miles  west 
|of  Boston.  Approximately  fifty-five  percent  of  the  community  are 
iRoman  Catholics.  The  Catholic  elementary  school,  St.  Ann!s,  has 

i ■ ■ ' 

jexperienced  the  same  decline  in  pupil  enrollment  and  lose  of 

A 

jcatholic  nuns  as  has  its  confreres  across  the  nation.  For  example 
if ive  years  ago  the  school  enrolled  760  students,  today,  605  boys 
Jand  girls  study  in  St.  Anns ' . Last  year  at  this  time , 75  pupils 
Jhad  registered  for  September,  1970,  thus  far,  only  39  have 
iregistered  for  this  coming  September.  Five  years  ago,  14  sisters 
jtaught  in  the  school,  today  St.  Ann's  has  eight  nuns  on  the  staff. 

■ K 
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Events  Leading  up  to  the  Program  i 

The  first  plans  for  aiding  St.  Ann's  in  Marlborough  were 
made  in  1567.  In  that  spring,  the  school  committee  approved 
a plan  for  paying  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  lay  teachers  in  ! 

I 

j 

the  Catholic  schools.  Interestingly  enough,  a Catholic  pastor  j 

i 

convinced  the  Board  to  reconsider  their  action.  He  pointed  out  | 

that  such  a plan  would  never  pass  the  Anti-Aid  Amendment  of  the  i 

Massachusetts  Constitution  . 

- f ' 

Three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1970,  the  Marlborough  [ 

I 

Plan  was  propossed  to  the  school  committee.  In  presenting  their 
case.  Catholic  school  officials  did  not  ask  for  aid,  but  rather  j 

t 

announced  that  they  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  teach-  | 
ing  of  spelling,  mathematics,  science,  art,  music  and  social 
studies  for  children  in  grades  one  through  four.  The  rationale 
underlying  their  strategy  was  that  the  public  school  would  by 
default  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  these  subjects. 

The  former  State  Attorney  General  Edward  Brooke  had  previously 
ruled  that  the  public  school  can  assume  responsibility  for  instruc-j 

I 

, , I 

tion  of  parochial  school  children  in  selected  subject  matter  areas 
but  that  the  school  board  is  not  legally  obliged  to  do  so. 

The  Marlborough  School  Board  choose  to  assume  responsibility  ' 
for  instruction  of  these  children  in  the  six  subject  areas.  The 

.V 

administrative  scheme  they  choose  to  accomplish  this  purpose  was’  - 
dubbed  the  "Marlborough  Plan'.' 'which  as  previously  described  involvec 
a combination  of  dual  enrollment  and  leased  facilities.  The  Plan  r 
was  approved  by  a vote  of  three  to  two  in  June  of  1970.  / v 
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The  Program 


rhe  Facility 

I The  dual  enrollment  prograun  operates  in  a single  school 
puilding  formerly  named  "Immaculate  Conception  School."  The 
Lame  has  been  removed  from  the  exterior  wall  of  the  building 
and  the  school  is  presently  designated  as  the  "Shared  Time 
'^chool."  The  city  of  Marlborough  School  Department  leases  the 
entire  first  floor  of  the  school  building  for  $1.00  per  school 
[Tear.  This  includes  four  classrooms,  corridor  space,  lavatories 
and  an  administration  office.  These  leased  facilities  constitute 
the  Public  School  Sector  of  the  school  building.  Public  school 
authorities  have  complete  use  and  control  over  this  Public  School 

I 

oector  from  8:15  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M.  on  each  day. 

The  Public  School  Sector  is  under  the  direct  and  exclusive 


o 
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control  of  the  Marlborough  Public  Schools.  No  Sectarian  Doctrine 
Ls  taught  in  the  Public  School  Sector  during  the  regular  school 
iay.  All  symbols  of  a religious  nature  have  been  removed  from  the 
Public  School  Sector  of  the  school  building.  The  owner.  Immaculate 
conception  Parish,  provides  heat,  light,  maintenance  services , etc. 
in  turn  the  Parish  charges  the  Marlborough  School  Departanent  1/3 
pf  the  total  building  expenditures  for  these  budget  items. 

The  second  floor  of  tlie  school  building,  which  duplicates 
Lhe  spaces  and  facilities  on  the  first  floor,  constitutes  the 
■Private  School  Sector  2uid  Private  School  authorities  exercise  com- 
Iplete  control  and  jurisdiction  pvj^jiAe  Utilization  of  these  spaces 


i 
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Enrollment  Policies 

Two-hundred  and  sixty-three  students  attend  the  "Shared  Time 
School."  Approximately  one-half  of  the  students  attend  the  Public  ; 
School  Sector  during  the  morning  hours  while  the  second  half  attend 
the  Private  School  Sector.  Those  students  who  attend  the  Private 
School  Sector  during  the  morning  hours  transfer  to  the  Public 
School  Sector  for  the  afternoon  hours  to  complete  the  remainder  of  | 
the  school  day.  Those  students  who  attend  the  Public  School  Sectorj^ 
during  the  morning  hours  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  transfer  to||5 
the  Private  School  Sector  for  the  afternoon  hours  or,  if  they  so 
choose,  to  attend  the  Freeman  Public  School  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  day. 

Students  who  attend  the  Private  School  Sector  in  the 
afternoon  are  given  the  option  of  taking  a religion  course.  No 
student  is  obliged  to  take  this  course  as  a prerequisite  for 
recieving  public  school  instruction  during  the  other  half  of  the 
school  day. 

This  optional  religion  course  in  the  private  sector  is  clearly 
spelled  out  to  each  child  and  his  parents  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion. 

Students  who  attend  the  public  sector  in  the  morning,  may 
also  choose  to  attend  a public  school  in  the  afternoon.  The  | 

Marlborough  School  Department  has  correlated  the  curricula  of  the 
"Shared  Time"  public  school  and  the  Freeman  School , a nearby  public 


I 
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school,  so  that  each  student  has  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
public  school  full-time  if  he  and  his  parents  should  so  choose. 

This  option  for  a full-time  public  school  education  is 
cl€5arly  spelled  out  to  each  child  and  his  parents  at  the  time  of 
registration. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  1970-71,  no  one  exercised 
the  option  of  attended  the  Freeman  School  and  only  one  child 
attended  the  private  sector  without  taking  the  optional  religion 
course. 

Administrative  Policy 

The  public  school  sector  is  under  the  complete  and  exclusive 
control  of  the  Marlborough  School  Department  and  is  subject  to 
the  same  policies  and  regulations  which  govern  all  other  public 
schools  operated  by  the  Marlborough  School  Department.  The  Private 
School  Sector  has  voluntarily  adopted  the  same  administrative  pro- 
cedures as  those  prescribed  for  the  Public  School  Sector. 

The  "Shared  Time  School"  operates  on  the  public  school 
calender  and  schedule . Attendehce  is  taken  in  both  the  puJjlic 
and  private  sector  of  the  facility  in  the  morning  and  in  tJie 
afternoon.  The  sc^sentee  lists  are  cross  checked.  The  children 
recieve  a report!.- card  from  both^  the  Parochial  and  ■^e  Public 
Sectors  . The  student  file  is  kiept  by  school  officials  in  both 
sectc'rs  of  the  program. 


i 
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Staff  and  Subjects 

The  four  lay  teachers  who  instruct  in  the  Public  School 
Sector  are  selected  and  employed  by  the  Marlborough  School 
Department  which  exercises  complete  and  exclusive  direction  over 


these  personnel.  The  four  lay  teachers  provide  instruction  in  1 

",  I ' i 

the  following  subject  matter  areas:  spelling/  mathematics/  science/ 

art/  music  and  social  studies. 

Instruction  in  all  other  academic  areas  including  phonics / 
reading/  English/  penmanship/  and  all  instruction  of  a religious 
nature  are  provided  by  four  religious  teachers  who  work  exclusively 
in  the  Private  School  Sector  for  the  entire  length  of  the  school 
day.  The  four  religious  teachers  are  employed  and  compensated 


by  Immaculate  Conception  Parish  and  are  subject  to  the  direct  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction  of  Parochial  School  authorities. 


Legality 

The  city  solicitor  of  the  town  of  Marlborough  has  verbally 
ruled  that  the  program  is,  "acceptable. ” The  details  of  the  plan 
have  been  submitted  to  t±e  State  Attorney  General  witii  two 
questions.  First,  is  the  program  Const i and  second /.do 

the  students  in  the  "Shared  Time  School"  qualify  for  prorata  state 


aid?  An:  opinion  has  not 
Finances  , . : , 


yet  been  rends, red . 


The  public  School  expenses  in  the  program  are  the  salaries 
of  the  four  teachers  and  1/3  of  the  operating  costs  of;  the  fac- 
ility, During  this  present  year,  this  will  aitiount  to  approxi- 
mately $30/000. 
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Conclusion 

It  is  to  early  to  draw  any  final  conclusions  about  the 
"Marlborough  Plan."  The  State  Attorney  General  has  not  yet 
ruled  on  the  case  and  because  of  this,  registration  figures 
for  next  year  are  unreliable.  Registration  is  50  percent 
below  last  years  rate.  Officials  feel  that  many  parents  are 
waiting  for  a legal  opinion  before  deciding  where  to  enroll 
their  child. 

But  regardless  of  its  future,  the  "Marlborough  Plan"  has 
made  a valuable  contribution  to  the  development  of  local  coopera- 
tive programs.  The  plan  involves  a child  enrolling  in  the  public 
school  sector  of  the  Shared  Time  School  with  the  option  of 
enrolling  in  the  Private  sector  of  the  school  or  in  another 
public  school.  This  arrangement  by  which  a student  could  be 
dually  enrolled  in  two  public  school  is  unique  to  the  "Marlborough 
Plan."  It  allows  for  a dual  enrollment  program  which  does  not 
necessarily  segregate  Catholic  students  from  the  pxablic  portion 
of  the  program.  The  fact  that  no  one  in  Marlborough  exercises 
the  option  to  attend  the  Freeman  School  does  not  obviate  the 
usefulness  of  the  model  or  its  possible  application  to  other 


o 
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I programs . 

I The  students  in  the  public  sector  of  the  Shared  Time  School 

I would  have  been  in  these  classes  under  Catholic  auspicious  had 
not  the  Marlborough  Plain  been  established.  This  is  a reflection 
on  the  community , i\not  the  organization  mechanisms  of  the  program. 
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The  ability  of  the  Marlborough  Plan  to  ''desegregate"  the  public 
school  portion  of  a dual  enrollment  prograin  will  be  better 
judged  when  the  plan  has  been  replicated  elsewhere. 
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CASE  STUDIES  - NINE  AND  TEN 


DUAL  ENROLLMENT 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
and  Vicinity 


Piaget  High  School 
Louisville 
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Dual  Enrollment 


Dual  enrollment  is  an  arrangement  by  which  children 
are  simultaneously  enrolled  in  two  different  schools.  Dual 
enrollment  usually  involves  a public  and  a nonpublic  school. 
Sometimes  referred  to  as  shared  time,  the  proportionate  amount' 
of  time  spend  in  each  school  varies  from  program  to  program. 

I Some  very  early  dual  enrollment  programs  involved  students, 

iparticularly  from  Catholic  Schools , enrolling  in  a nearby 
public  school  for  one  or  two  technical  or  vocational  courses 
not  offered  in  his  own  school.  Such  courses  include  shop, 
mechanical  drawing,  business  education  smd  home  economics. 

Other  dual  enrollment  programs  involve  students  taking 
half  their  classes  in  o^e  school  2md  half  in  another.  The 
students  in  a 50/50  dual  enrollment  program  usually  take  the 
"secular"  subjects  - math,  science,  business  - in  a piablic  school 
eind  the  "value"  s\ibjects  - religion,  English,  social  studies  - 
I in  the  Catholic  school. 

While  dual  enrollment  generally  involves  the  students 
moving  from  one  school  to  the  other,  the  several  programs 
operating  in  the  Louisville  area  have  developed  a different 
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scheme.  In  these  programs  the  public  school  leases  one 
or  more  classrooms  in  the  Catholic  school  thus  establishing 
a public  school  peninsula  within  the  parochial  school 
building.  The  leased  classrooms  are  staffed,  equipped  and 
supplied  by  the  public  school  board  which  is  in  every  legal 
' and  educational  way  responsible  for  them.  Such  programs  as 
these  are  called  dual  enrollment  in  reverse,  since  the  public 
sector  moves  into  the  facilities  of  the  private  group. 

Dual  Enrollment  in  Louisville 
The  first  extensive  shared  time  program  in  Louisville 
was  initiated  in  1967  by  the  crisis  closing  of  all  the 
first  grade  classrooms  operated  by  the  Catholic  schools 
throughout  the  city.  The  Catholic  school  superintendent 
informed  the  Louisville  School  Department  in  Spring  1966 
that  for  financial  reasons  no  Catholic  first  grade  classrooms 
would  be  operating  during  the  yeeor  1967-68.  Some  4,500 
students  were  usually  enrolled  in  these  rooms. 

The  Catholic  school  superintendent.  Father  Thomas  Casper, 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  Louisville  School  Board  a list  of 
Catholic  school  classrooms  that  would  be  available  for  leasing 
for  1967-68.  In  several  parts  of  the  city.  Catholic  facilities 
were  available  but  not  needed,  while  in  other  areas.  Catholic 
•facilities  were  sought  by  the  public  schbols  but  \inavailable. 
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Although  exact  figures  are  not  recorded,  apx^J^oximately  400 
youngsters  were  taught  in  some  14  classrooms  leased  by  the 
/irchdiocese  to  the  Louisville  Board  of  Education  during  the 
school  year  1967-68. 

This  crisis  scheme  operated  for  one  year  only , after 
which  the  public  school  found  space  in  its  own  facilities. 
The  program  was  not  challenged  by  State  or  local  Boards  of 
I Education  nor  was  any  court  action  initiated  to  test  their 

legality . 


Dual  Enrollment  1968-69 


During  the  academic  year  1968-69  six  different  Catholic 
^schools  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Louisville  were  involved  in 
[dual  enrollment  programs. 
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Flaget  High  School  in  the  West  End  of  Louisville  leased 
four  classrooms  in  its  bottom  floor  to  the  public  school 
board.  T’hese  four  rooms  were  staffed  euid  supplied  by  the 
public  school  and  were  operated  as  an  annex  to  nearby  Swanee 
Public  High  School.  Some  180  Flaget  students  enrolled  in 
Swanee  annex  for  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  classes. 

r 

Bethlehem  Academy,  a Catholic  girls  school,  leased  one 
room  each  to  the  Nelson  County  and  Bardstown  School  Boards. 

In  these  rooms,  the  public  school  operated  classes  in  business 
ducation  and  science.  The  Nelson  "annex"  enrolled  75  girls 
from  Bethlehem  Acadejny  while  the  Bardstown  progr€ur(  involved 
50  dual  enrolled  students.  In  addition  a small  number  of 
Bethlehem  students  were  in  attendsmce  for  advanced  physics 
classes  in  the  regular  facilities  or  Bardstown  High  School. 

The  fina]  high  school  progreun  involved  St.  Catherine 
School  in  New  Haven,  Kentucky,  leasing  one  room  to  Nelson 
County  for  a public  school  class  in  business  education. 

Two  Catholic  junior  high  schools  began  leasing  space  to 
the  Jefferson  Cc’anty  School  System  in  1968.  St.  Dennis  euid 
St.  Lawrence  Junior  High  Schools  each  operated  1 1/2  public 
school  rooms.  A full-time  public  school  science  prograia  is 
operated  in  each  school;  the  two  schools  also  participate  in 
the  Jefferson  County  math  program.  St.  Dennis  has  math  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  first  semester  then  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
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second  semester.  St.  Lawrence  has  a schedule  which  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  St.  Dennis. 

Data  describing  the  six  programs  operating  in  1968-69 
are  summarized  in  TedDle  1. 


Dual  Enrollment  1969-70 

The  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Louisville  proposed  some  23 
dual  enrollment  progreuns  to  the  City  and  County  School  Boards 
for  the  1969-70  school  year.  The  plans  were  not  accepted  in 
main  part  because  both  the  city  and  county  schools  were  ex- 
periencing an  increase  in  both  enrollment  and  expenses. 

Legal  History 


The  legal  history  of  the  1968-69  dual  enrollment/leased 
facility  plans  is  marked  by  three  separate  rulings  by  the 
State  Attorney  General.  Furthermore,  these  three  rulings  are 
preceded  by  three  earlier  court  decisions  relating  to  the 
questions  of  public  schools  leasing  private  school  facilities. 

The  early  court  decisions  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1917  - The  Kentucky  Court . of  Appeals  rules 
unconstitutional  the  Public  Sch  1 leasing 
of  classrooms  in  a Presbyterian  College 
because  the  Public  School  Board  permitted 
college  officials  to  influence,  operate, 

£uid  control  classes  taught. 

1928  - Crain  vs.  Walker:  The  Kentucky  Court 

of  Appeals  ruled  that  a Public  School  Boaord 
could  lease  classrooms  auid  supply  staff  to 
teach  children  in  an  orpham  home  operated  by 
the  Kentucky  Baptist  Church. 


m 
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p;  dual  enrollment  programs  previously  described  was  raised  by 
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1956  - Rawlings  vs.  Butler:  The  Court  of 

Appeals  ruled  constitutional  the  public 
leasing  of  private  facilities  for  use  as 
public  school  classrooms  "so  long  as  the 
church  in  no  manner  attempts  to  influence 
or  control  the  way  the  schools  or  classes 
are  conducted  or  operated  or  how  they  are 
taught . " 


The  first  legal  question  concerning  the  leased  facilities/ 


: 

m 

I 


Kentucky  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Wendell 
R.  Butler.  In  early  Spring  of  1968,  during  the  planning  of  the 
several  dual  enrollment  programs,  Mr.  Butler  sought  the  opinion 


i 


m: 


I'  of  Attorney  General  John  B.  Breckinridge  on  the  following  ques- 
|r  tion:  Can  the  public  school  receive  a proportionate  amount  of 

state  aid  for  the  part-time  (dually  enrolled)  students  just  as 
it  does  for  full-time  students? 

On  April  8,  1968,  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that  dually 
enrolled  students  could  be  counted  for  a proportionate  aunount 
of  state  aid  according  to  the  scale  set  on  the  basis  of  average 
daily  attendance. 

Predicted  on  this  assurance  that  the  state  would  offer  pro- 
rated support  for  dual  enrolled  students,  program  plans  were 
finalized.  On  May  20  the  Louisville  Board  of  Education  unani- 
mously (5-0)  voted  approval  to  the  shared  time/leased  facilities 
program  between  Piaget  2uid  Shawnee  High  Schools.  Superintendent 
Butler,  feeling  that  state  guidelines  for  such  programs  needed 
to  be  refined  with  legal  opinion,  submitted  the  following  list 
of  Questions  to  the  Attorney  General  early  in  the  Summer  of  1968. 
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1.  Is  it  legal  for  a teacher  whose  salary 
is  paid  with  public  money  to  teach  non- 
public school  children  in  a non-public 
school? 

2.  Can  public  schools  receive  state  aid 
credit  for  non-public  school  students 
enrolled  in  public  schools  for  less  than 
half  the  school  day? 

3.  Would  a public  school  system  have  to  pay 
for  bus  transportation  for  non-public 
school  pupils  who  spend  part  of  their 
dciy  in  public  schools? 

4.  Would  state  aid  credit  be  given  a public 
school  district  for  non-pupil  school 
children  who  attend  a state-operated 
vocational  school  on  a shared- time  basis? 

5.  Is  it  legal  to  use  federal  vocational 
education  money  to  furnish  transportation 
for  non-public  school  pupils  attending  a 
state-operated  vocational  school  part- 
time? 


The  Attorney  General's  responses  to  these  questions,  not  forth- 
coming until  September  3,  1968  were  "no"  to  questions  1 amd  3, 
"yes"  to  questions  2 emd  4,  emd  to  question  5,  Mr.  Breckinridge 
ruled  that  it  would  depend  on  the  specifics  of  the  grant. 

The  final  and  most  serious  challenge  to  the  shared— time 
programs  came  on  September  11,  1968,  from  Mr.  Ray  Corns,  legal 
Council  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Corns  felt  that 
the  proposed  lease  agreement  between  the  Nelson  County  Bo£u:d 


of  Education  and  Bethlehem  High  School  must  be  disapproved  for 
the  following  reasons: 


1.  The  proposed  arrangement  does  not  constitute 
true  enrollment  of  Catholic  pupils  in  a public 
school,  but  rather  it  "appears  to  be  more  in 
the  nature  of  a public  teacher  enrollment  in 
a parochial  school  system." 
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2.  The  classes  would  not  contain  both  public 
and  Catholic  school  pupils,  as  expressly 
approved  in  the  Breckinridge  ruling  up- 
holding shared- time  programs . 

3.  The  classrooms  under  consideration  would 
be  located  in  a church-owned  and  church- 
operated  high  school,  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  implications  noted  in 
Rawlings  vs.  Butletr,  Ky.  (1956). 

4.  Public  school  classes  could  not  be  con- 
ducted in  a room  in  which  religious 
symbols  adorn  the  walls. 


5.  It  appears  that  the  proposed  lease  agree 
ment  would  be  on  such  terms  "as  to  con- 
stitute a donation  of  school  funds  to  a 
parochial  school,”  which  is  cor.trary  to 
the  Breckinridge  ruling  on  shared  time. 


Furthermore,  at  the  same  time.  Superintendent  Butler 
announced  that  he  received  no  request  for  permission  or  opinion 
on  the  specific  details  of  the  Flaget-Louisville  program. 

Hence,  he  announced  that  he  could  medce  no  statement  on  its 
legality. 

Even  while  challenged  by  state  education  officials,  the 


dual  enrollment  progreims  began  on  schedule  in  September  of  1968. 

The  State  Attorney  General's  office  had  received  detailed 
description  on  each  of  the  shared  time- leased  facility  programs 
and  a legal  opinion  was  requested.  On  November  13,  noting  that 
jbhe  Catholic  schools  had  agreed  to  "remove  all  religious  insignia 

I 

from  the  rooms  involved"  and  that  the  Louisville  and  Nelson 


bounty  School  Bdard  had  looked  elsewhere  for  space  before  turning 


bo  the  Catholic  facilities , Attorney  General  Breckinridge  ruled 
that  all  the  pro/grams  (cf.  Table  1)  were  legal. 
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Flaget  High  School 


Flaget  Catholic  High  School  in  Louisville's  West  End 
operates  an  extensive  leased  facilities/dual  enrollment  pro- 
gram with  Shawnee  Public  High  School  some  four  blocks  away. 
The  public  school  leases  four  classrooms  in  bhe  basement  of 
Flaget  and  supplies  staff  and  equipment  for  the  science  in- 
struction of  some  265  students  enrolled  in  the  Catholic  high 
school. 


Flaget  and  the  Community 

Flaget,  an  archdioceseui  high  school,  was  once  the  pride 
of  the  Catholic  School  System.  Operated  by  the  Xaverian  Brothers 
since  it  opened  in  1942,  Flaget  had  a peak  enrollment  of over 
one  thousand  students  for  several  years  in  the  early  1950 's. 
Enrollment  today  totals  350  students.  The  construction  of 
three  other  archdiocesan  high  schools  in  1953,  58  and  60  on 
the  east  side  and  in  the  nearby  suburbs , has  clearly  cut  deeply 
into  Flaget 's  enrollment. 

The  most  significant  factor  effecting  Piaget's  recent  his- 
tory cind  forging  its  future  is  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located.  The  West  End  of  Louisville  had  been  for  years  a strong- 
hold of  a white  Catholic  middle  class.  Sometime  around  the 
middle  of  the  1950 's  however,  the  community  began  to  change. 

A not  too  uncommon  scenario  was  played  cut:  whites  moving  to 

the  suburbs,  blacks  moving  to  the  city.  And  indeed,  in  Louis- 
ville not  just  to  the  city,  but,tp»  the  West  End.  Although  exact 
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figures  are  not  available,  several  sources  estimate  that  the 
West  End  of  Louisville  is  now  so  percent  Black. 

The  rapid  switch  in  the  character  of  the  West  End  popula- 
tion affected  Flaget  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Since  the  predominate  religion  of  the 
blacks  who  moved  in  is  Baptist,  Piaget 
had  a much  smaller  Catholic  population 
from  which  to  draw  students,  and 


2. 


those  Catdiolics  who  remained  in  the  area 
were  families  who  generally  could  not 
afford  to  move  elsewhere. 


The  overall  effect  was  a smaller  pool  of  available  Catholic 
students  and  of  those  available,  a markedly  reduced  number  who 
were  able  to  support  a school  program.  (Tuition  at  Flaget  is 
$225  a year  while  at  the  other  three  diocesan  schools,  tuition 
is  $400).  Fewer  Catholics  who  can  afford  the  tuition  fee,  and 
the  spiraling  cost  of  operationj besets  Piaget.  The  trend  of 
diminishing  enrollment  and  rising  cost  is  portrayed  in  Figure  1. 
The  siibsidy,  noted  at  bottom  of  the  figtire,  is  a grant,  beyond 

tuition  receipts,  which  the  high  school  receives  from  the  arch- 
dioceses . 

The  subsidy  notv/ithstanding,  Flaget  High  School  is  in 
serious  trouble:  it  is  losing  students  auid  losing  money.  A 

tuition  increase  would  simply  price  it  out  of  the  range  of  the 
famxlies  xn  the  area*  The  school  will  be  open  during  the 
academic  year  1971-72,  but  the  decision  to  remain  open  there- 
after is  not  certain. 
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During  the  years  that  Flaget  has  been  losing  enrollment^ 
the  population  of  the  West  End  has  increased.  The  predictable 
outcome  is  a public  high  school  filled  to  capacity.  High 
school  principal  George  Sauer  remarks  "we  can  just  about  handle 
what  we  have^  we  simply  couldn't  accommodate  any  more  students." 
Since  as  early  as  1966 r the  possible  closing  of  Flaget  has  been 
mentioned.  Such  talkr  of  course^  looms'  ominously  over  public 
school  officials. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  the  Catholic  school  in  crisis 
and  the  public  school  set  in  precarious  population  and  financial 
balancer  that  serious  discussion  of  shared  time  was  undertaken. 
Financial  expendiency  is  clearly  the  overriding  motivation  for 
both  Catholic  and  public  school  officials  involved  in  establishing 
jthe  dual  enrollment/ leased  facilities  programs.  The  archdioceses 

f 

i finds  shared  time/leased  facilities  a way  to  keep  Flaget  operat- 
ic 

ing  while  the  Louisville  Board  of  Education  fiads  the  arrangertent 

? / 

far  less  expensive  then  absorbing  the  students  that  they  would 

/ 

^have  on  their  hcinds  if  Flaget  closed. 


I The  Arrangement  in  Detail 

^ The  Board  of  Education  of  Louisville  leases  from  the 
i Catholic  archdioceses  four  classrooms  located  in  the  basement 

I 

^ floor  of  Flaget  High  School.  The  lease  includes  connecting 

I:' 

p corridors,  and  permanent  equipment  (tables,  desks  cuid  chai.rs) 
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for  which  the  city  pays  $110  per  room  per  month  for  ten  months 
a year.  The  four  classrooms  are  operated  as  an  annex  to  the 
nearby  public  school,  Shavmee  High  School.  The  public  school 
supplies  all  staff,  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies,  as  well 
as  any  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  class- 
rooms. Books  for  the  science  courses  taught  in  these  class- 
rooms are  on  sale  in  the  Flaget  bookstore  at  the  same  price 
for  which  students  in  the  Shawnee  building  purchases  them  in 
their  own  bookstore.  The  Shawnee  bookstore  supplies  the  Flaget 
store  with  the  necessary  number  of  texts.  Flaget  supplies  the 
utilities  and  janiorial  service  for  the  four  classrocxns. 

The  four  classrooms  are  «?perated  as  piablic  classes  in 
every  legal  and  educational  sense. 


In  the  first  year  of  dual  enrollment,  1968-69,  a Shawnee 
High  School  biology  teacher  spent  the  entire  day  at  Flaget, 
teaching  a full  five  periods.  Two  other  piiblic  school  teachers 
were  also  involved:  a chemistry  teacher  spent  mornings  at 

Flaget  and  afternoons  at  Shawnee  while  a physics  teacher  split 
his  schedule  between  the  two  schools  in  the  reverse  order. 
Approximately  180  students  were  enrolled  in  these  public  school 
classes. 

The  enrollment  in  course  for  the  year  1970-71  is  displayed 
in  Figure  2. 


Course,  Teachers,  Enrollment 
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Figure  2 

Enrollment  in  Course  1970-71 
Dual  Enrolled  Students  at  Piaget  High  School 


I 


Course 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Physical  Science 
General  Science 
Biology  I 
Biology  II 


Number  of  Classes 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 


Number  of  Students 

46 

57 

28 

25 

79 

30 

265 


Two  full-time  teachers  and  one  teacher  who  splits  hs  day 
between  Flaget  in  the  morning  and  Shawnee  in  the  afternoon 
teach  these  courses.  The  full-time  instructors  are  in  Bxology 
and  Chemistry/Physical  Science/General  Science  while  the  part- 
time  teacher  is  a physics  instructor. 

Grades 

Strictly  speaking,  the  grades  the  students  earn  are 
Shawnee  grades,  credited  by  the  public  school,  which  are  to 
be  transferred  to  their  files  at  Flaget.  In  practices  teachers 
I record  the  grades  at  Flaget  and  a copy  is  later  sent  to  be 
p filed  at  Shawnee. 
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Attendance 

Attendance  for  the  dually  enrolled  student  is  taken  by 
each  "public**  school  teacher  each  period  and  recorded  on  form 
R R-30,  "shared  time  attendance."  (cf.  appendix  1),  Form 
R R*-30  is  required  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
is  the  record  from  which  is  calculated  the  prorated  amoiint  of 
state  aid  which  the  Louisville  Board  of  Education  earns  from 
its  dually  enrolled  students. 

While  the  "public  school"  teachers  at  Flaget  tadce 
attendance  each  period  ^ the  rest  of  the  school  has  role  once 
a day,  during  the  first  period.  A list  of  absentees  is  drawn 
up  and  by  second  period,  the  list  is  posted  throughout  the 
school.  The  shared  time  teachers,  although  not  required  to 
do  so,  consult  this  absentee  list  throughout  the  day  and  check 
it  against  their  own  hourly  absentee  records.  Any  discrepancies 
are  reported  to  the  Flaget  office.  This  arrangement  operates 
by  friendly  agreement  not  by  legal  design. 

Discipline  and  Academic  Problems 

Discipline  and  academic  problems  are  handled  by  the 
individual  teachers  whenever  possible.  If  the  problem  ceuinot 
be  solved  in  the  classroom,  it  would  theoretically  be  referred 
to  Mr.  George  Sauer,  the  Shawnee  Principal,  who  is  technically 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  classrooms.  However,  by 
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^ ** gentlemen's  agreement"  between  the  two  principals,  problems 

i 

i 

S occurring  within  the  Flaget  building  are  handled  by  tne 

i 

1 Catholic  school  principal.  Brother  Kirby  Boone,  or  his 
I assistant  principal.  Brother  Austin  Reilly.  Mr.  Sauer  has 

i 

j observed  that  since  these  two  men  work  with  the  staff  and 
i the  students  on  a day-to-day  basis,  they  are  in  a much  better 
position  to  handle  any  problems  that  might  arise. 


Staff 


The  staff  teaching  dual  enrolled  students  are  invited  to 
all  Flaget  staff  meetings  and  generally  attend.  At  the  same 
time,  they  always  attend  Shawnee  faculty  meetings  since  they 
are  members  of  that  staff. 

The  "Shawnee  Annex"  staff  generally  attend  the  Flaget 
parent/teacher  meetings  while  only  the  physics  instructor , 
who  teaches  in  both  schools,  has  occasion  to  attend  Shawnee 
parent/teacher  night.  Individual  meetings  between  parents  and 
anyone  of  the  shared- time  staff  are  easily  and  smoothly  arranged 
directly  between  the  Flaget  parent  and  the  "public  school" 


teacher. 


Schedule  and  Calendar 

The  Flaget  academic  calendar  has  been  changed  to  coincide 
exactly  with  the  public  school  calendar.  Flaget  is  on  a highly 
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flexible  modular  schedule  while  Shawnee  is  on  a more  traditional 
schedule  of  fixed  class  period.  The  difference  in  scheduling 
effects  only  the  physics  instructor,  who  teaches  in  both  schools; 
however,  he  reports  that  the  difference  presents  no  problems 
whatsoever . 


The  contract  betv/een  the  archdiocese  of  Louisville  and  the 
Louisville  Board  of  Education  deals  exclusively  with  the  leasing 
of  the  four  classrooms.  The  educational  policies  described  for 
grading,  attendance,  eind  so  on,  ai*e  all  arrived  at  by  gentlemen's 
agreement  rather  then  by  contractual  agreement.  The  lease  does 
not  even  include  the  stipulation  that  Plagf-t  will  pay  "tuition" 
to  the  Louisville  Board  of  Education  for  FLaget  students  in  the 
shared-time  program  who  live  outside  the  public  school  district. 
This'  tuition  payment  has  been  made  since  the  program  begcin,  but 
like  almost  everything  else,  it  is  something  that  is  "worked  out." 
(Appendix  2 shows  a copy  of  an  agreement  between  Jefferson 
County  and  tlie  airchdiocescin  school  office) . 


The  exact  cost  of  the  dual  enrollment  program  between  Flaget 
and  Shawnee  is  difficult  to  calculate.  A reasonable  estimate  can 
be  arrived  at  by  considering  four  factors. 


Mutual  Obligations 


Finances 


Rent  - paid  by  the  city  of  Louisville  to  the  archdiocese 
of  Louisville  $110  per  room,  4 rooms  « $440 
$440  per  month  X 10  months  - $4,400 
Salaries  - Paid  by  the  Louisville  Board  of  Education 


2 1/3  teachers,  average  salary  for  a Louisville 
teacher  $7,100.00 
2 1/3  X $7,100  « $16,566 


Tuition  - paid  by  the  archdioceses  to  the  Board  of  Education 


actual  figure  for  1970-71  for  59  out  of  district 
students  $5,499.27 


State  FunAs  - State  Reimbursement  for  average  daily  attendance 


265  students  in  program 

1/6  fraction  of  day  the  students  are  in 

attendance 

$1.85  daily  state  payment  for  1 student,  in 
full  day  of  attendance 

175  average  number  of  school  days  per  ye2u: 
265  X 1/6  X $1.85  X 175  = $14,376.35 
Factors  1 and  2,  paid  out  by  the  Louisville 
Board  of  Education, 

Expenses  1 $ 4,400.00 


Factors  3 and  4,  paid  to  the  Louisville  Boeurd 
of  Education 


2 


16.566.00 

20.966.00 


3 

4 


Income 


$ 5,499.27 
$14,376.35 
$19,875.62 
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Expense  $20,966.00 
Income  $19,875.62 

$ 1,090.38  Cost  of  Program 

For  the  year  1970-71,  a fairly  close  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  program  for  the  Louisville  Board  is  $1,090.38.  This 
does  not  include  supplies. 

Flaget,  of  course,  saves  the  price  of  teachers  salaries, 
approximately  $16,566.00,  and  the  cost  of  supplies. 

The  "real  cost"  of  the  program  for  1970-71  for  the  tax 
payers  of  Louisville  is  about  one  thousand  dollars.  The  amount 
of  money  the  city  saves  by  helping  to  keep  Flaget  open  is  much 
higher  than  this.  The  average  cost  per  child  for  education  in 
Louisville  is  $624.00.  This  amount  is  shared  in  the  following 
mcumer: 

$314.46  City  share 
299.96  State  share 
10.06  Federal  share 

If  Flaget  closed,  the  city  school  system  would  have  to 
absorb  at  least  some  of  the  students  involved.  A rough  sense 
of  what  the  closing  of  Flaget  might  cost  the  city  cem  be  easily 
calculated.  Using  just  the  city  share  of  the  per  capita 
expense,  we  find: 

j 


o 
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If  nil  265  students  went  to  Louisville  Public  Schools / 
265  X $314.46  ■ $83,331.90 

If  only  students  in  the  district  went  to  public  schools, 
206  X $314.46  - $64,778.76 

If  only  1/2  of  all  the  students  in  the  district  went  to 
[ public  school 


The  additon  of  students  frcm  Flaget  would,  of  course,  change 
the  per  capita  expense  ficrure  and  would  also  change  the  state 
share  of  the  per  capita  expense.  Notwithstanding  these  "error 
factors"  in  our  rough  calculation,  it  is  clear  that  the  city  is 
saving  money  by  supporting  the  Flaget/Shawnee  dual  enrollment 
program. 


I All  involved  in  the  Flaget/Shawnee  program  speak  of  it 

j most  favorably.  The  teachers  have  no  complaints  about  their 
dual  nature  and  although  it  means  a bit  more  work  for  the 
? administrators,  their  feelings  are  echoed  by  Mr.  Sauer  when 


he  said,  "we  are  all  in  the  business  of  education  and  since 


it  our  full  support." 

Parent  response  has  changed  from  initial  reluctance  to 
enthusiastic  support.  The  past  and  present  Flaget  PTA  chairmen 
feel  that  time  has  proven  silly  their  original  concerns  that 
the  "public  school"  classes^  would  not  be  up  to  par  with  the 
Flaget  courses. 


103  X $314.46  » $32,389.38 


Attitudes 


this  program  helps  us  serve  more  kids,  we  feel  we  want  to  gxve 
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Conclasion  and  Prediction 

The  dual  enrollment/leased  facilities  program  between 
Shawnee  and  Flaget  has  worked  effectively  over  the  past  two 
years  because  the  people  involved  wanted  it  to  work.  Catholic 
school  superintendent  Fr.  James  Casper  reports  frankly,  "The 
program  works  because  Superintendent  No  1 wanted  to  make  it 
work.  He  sold  his  own  people  and  then  he  sold  the  State 

Department  people  on  the  idea . " 

The  relationships  between  the  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  have  been  most  amicable,  and  this  accounts  in  main 
part  for  the  success  of  the  program.  The  program  has  not  been 
without  its  problems,  but  the  frequent  and  effective  use  of 
the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  technique  has  enabled  the  program 
to  grow  and  prosper . 

Absent  the  good  will  of  all  involved,  the  program  would 
have  gotten  off  the  ground.  Even  it  it  did,  it  would 
have  been  crippled  in  very  short  order,  tied  up  in  legal  ques- 
tions of  mutual  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  of  course,  and  the  smooth  running 
of  the  program  stands  in  testimony  to  the  fine  cooperation  of 
those  involved  in  setting  up  and  operating  the  program. 

Notwithstanding  thfe  assistance  offered  by  the  dual 
enrollment  program,  Flaget  is  in  serious  trouble.  The  problem 
has  little  to  do  with  the  education  as  such,  but  is  essentially 
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a matter  of  the  community  changing  around  the  school:  fewer 

Catholic  students,  and  fewer  of  those  who  can  afford  to  support 
a private  school.  The  socio-economic  trend  which  so  critically 
confronts  Flaget  has  not  been  remedied,  by  dual  enrollment. 
Rather,  dual  enrollment  serves  simply  to  buffer  and  slow  down 
the  economic  crunch  put  on  Flaget  by  the  changing  nature  of 
its  neighborhood. 

An  the  "Buffer  effect"  of  dual  enrollment  appears  to  be 
short  lived.  Flaget  will  operate  in  1971-72,  but  very  serious 
doxobt  surrounds  the  question  of  its  opening  in  September  of 
1972.  A certain  inevitability  surrounds  the  future  of  Flaget 
High  School.  Dual  enrollment  never  really  offered  a viable 
means  of  keeping  the  school  operating  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  Dual  enrollment  simply  postponed  the  inevitable  for  a 
year  or  two. 
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' APPENDIX  1 

Shared  Time  Attendance  Form 
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! THIS  AGREEMENT  between  the  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  JEFFERSON 

i 

j COUNTY,  KENTUCKY,  a body  politic  and  corporate.  Party  of  the 

[First  Part,  and  the  OFFICE  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

f 

ARCHDIOCESE  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY,  a non-profit  corporation. 


: Party  of  the  Second  Part. 

f 

f WITNESSETH; 


Upon  mutual  considerations  of  the  parties,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  IT  IS  AGREED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

1.  Due  to  financial  pressures  ST.  DENIS  and  ST.  LAWRENCE, 
non-public  schools,  operated  by  the  Party  of  the  Second  Part, 
are  no  longer  able  to  furnish  a full  curriculum  in  science  and 
mathematics  courses  to  its  pupils,  and  therefore  the  Party  of 
the  First  Part  agrees  to  allow  the  official  enrollment  on  a 
part-time  basis  of  such  pupils  into  the  math  aind  science  classes 
being  taught  in  the  school  system  of  Party  of  the  First  Part;  and 

2.  Because  of  transportation  problems,  the  absence  of  the 
availability  of  suitable  space  to  accommodate  the  part-time 
public  school  students  of  the  Party  of  the  Second  Part,  schedul- 
ing, and  other  practical  considerations,  the  Party  of  the  First 
Part  sufficient  space  and  facilities  to  conduct  said  classes, 

it  being  understood  that  the  space  and  facilities  leased  shall 
be  used  by  Party  of  the  First  Part  for  the  greater  part  of  each 
school  day,  and  that  said  space  and  facilities  will  be  returned 
,to  the  control  of  Party  of  the  Second  Part  during  the  remainder 
of  each  school  day. 


I 


\V^ 
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3.  It  is  material  consideration  to  this  agreement  that  \ 
the  Party  of  the  Second  Part  remove  all  religious  symbols  and 
insignia  of  any  kind  from  the  space  and  facilities  herein 
leased  during  the  term  of  this  lease  (inclusive  of  each  and 
every  day  thereof)  $ which  term  as  hereinafter  provided  is  for 
the  school  year  of  the  Party  of  the  First  Part  for  1969-70. 

4.  The  Party  of  the  Second  Part  will  not  conduct  or 
permit  any  religious  or  moral  instruction  to  be  given  on  the 
leased  premises  at  any  talme  during  the  term  of  this  lease. 

5.,  It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  parties  that  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  3 and 
4 hereof  will  constitute  a violation  of  material  provisions  of 
this  agreement  and  wil  1 automatically  terminate  said  agreement 
provided  hereunder. 

6.  Necessary  fixtures,  maintenance  and  utility  services 
(heat,  light,  water)  for  the  proper  furnishing  and  servicing 
of  said  leased  premises  will  be  provided  by  the  Party  of  the 
Second  Part  at  its  expense. 

7.  The  Party  of  the  First  Part  hereby  has  and  retains 
all  privileges  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct,  control  and 
supervision  of  the  educational  program  to  be  conducted  in  the 
leased  premises;  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  ttie  party 
responsible  for  the  conduct,  control,  educational  content  of 
the  courses  taught,  and  supervision  of  the  educational  programs 
conducted  on  the  leased  premises  shall  be  the  Party  of  the 
First  Part. 


I 
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8. 


All  staff  members,  including  teachers  and  teacher 


aides,  used  in  the  educational  program  conducted  shall  be 
employed  by , compensated  by , and  under  the  complete  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Party  of  the  First  Part. 

9.  All  textbooks,  teaching  materials,  curriculum 
supplies  and  equipment,  if  any,  necessary  to  the  teaching  of 
the  aforesaid  courses  of  instruction  will  be  provided  by  the 
[Party  of  the  First  Part.. 

I 10.  This  Agreement  shall  be  effective  for  the  school  year 
of  the  Party  of  the  First  Part  for  1969-1970,  under  the  daily 
school  term  as  determined  and  conducted  by  the  Party  of  the 


First  Part. 

11 ; This  agreement  of  the  parties  is  made  pursuant  to  and 
consistent  with  the  authority  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  Kentucky  dated  April  3,  1968  (OAG  68-150),  August  12, 
1968  (OAG  68-423),  and  November  13,  1968  (OAG  68-585),  and  the 
applicable  law  referred  to  therein. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  witness  the  signatures  of  the 
jparties  hereto  by  their  duly  constitued  officers. 


I 


i 


1 


BOARD  OF  education  OF 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY , KENTUCKY 
Party  of  the  First  Part 


OFFICE  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ARCHDIOCESE 
OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
Party  of  the  Second  Part 


By:__^ 

Richard  VanHoos e 
Superintendent 


By: 


Rev.  Thoi\ias  P.  Casper 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


DATE: 


DATE: 
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CASE  STUDY  ELEVEN 
Leased  Facilities 
and 

Shared  Facilities 


Gibson  County 
Gibson  School  Corporation 

Fort  Branch 
and 

Haupstadt,  Indiana 
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Gibson  County 

South  Gibson  School  Corporation 

I 

Overview 


The  South  Gibson  School  Corporation  leases  five  class- 

i 

rooms  of  the  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Elementary  Stshool  in  Haiabstadt, 

I 

( 

'and  two  classrooms  in  Holy  Cross  Elementary  School  in  Fort 

I 

Branch,  Indiana,  The  Haubstadt  program  involves  72  fifth 
jgrade  pupils  and  63  youngsters  in  the  sixth;  this  is  the  en- 
tire fifth  and  sixth  grade  population  of  the  public  school. 

The  Fort  Branch  program  enrolls  70  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
students.  This  represents  two  of  the  six  public  fifth  and 


sixth  grade  classrooms. 

The  programs  in  both  towns  began  in  September  1970  and 
in  both  programs  the  youngsters  take  religious  instruction  on 

I 

fa  release  time  basis. 


Background 

^rhe  Community 

Haubstadt,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Evansville,  has  a pop- 
ulation of  about  1,200.  Fort  Branch,  four  miles  north  of 
Haubstadt,  has  a population  of  abcmt  2,300,  Eighty-five  percent 
of  the  people  in  Haubstadt  and  f<^ty-five  percent  of  Fort 
Branch  are  Catholic.  The  third  town  in  the  South  Gibson 
orporation  is  Owensville,  popu3/ation  1500,  40  percent  Catholic, 
Irhe  School  Corporation  has  three  members,  one  elected  from  each 
^Of  the  three  towns.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  the 

I I 

^Corporation  are  involved  in  farming  or  related  industry.  The 
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The  area  is  low  in  income  and  still  maintains  a strong  German 


character. 

In  1969-70,  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  had  345  pupils  and  Holy 
Cross  enrolled  292.  Both  schools  operated  grades  1-8.  This 
background  information  is  summarized  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1 

Background  Summary 
South  Gibson  School  Corporation 


Population 
% Catholic 


Haubstadt 


Fort  Branch  Owensville 


1200 


2300 


1500 


85 


45 


40 


Catholic  School  St.  Peter  and  Paul  Holy  Cross 
Catholic  School 

Enrollment  1969-70  345  292 


Number  of  Rooms 

Leased  5 

Number  of  Pupils 

in  Leased  Rooms  135 
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History  and  Development 

The  leased  facilities  progrsuns  have  been  successful  be- 
cause they  are  financially  advantageous  for  both  the  Catholic 
schools  and  the  public  school  Corporation.  From  .the  outset, 
financial  considerations  were  the  primary  motivation  of  both 
parties. 

The  Catholic  schools  are  in  financial  difficulty.  The 
rising  cost  of  operating  the  Catholic  schools  is  reported  in 
Figure  2,  School  Expenses,  1958  and  1965  through  19  69.  The 
Catholics  are  able  to  readily  demonstrate  that  it  is  cheaper 
for  the  Corporation  to  lease  their  facilities  and  help  keep 
them  open,  then  it  would  be  for  the  Corporation  to  absorb  630 
new  students  should  they  close. 

In  a document  entitled,  "Summary  of  Problems,  July  21,  1969, 
Appendix  1,  the  two  Catholic  pastors  reported  to  the  School 
Committee  that  "we  will  not  be  able  to  continue  a full  eight 
grade  system  if  the  present  trends  continue." 

The  critical  situation  of  the  two  Catholic  schools  was 
pointed  out  again  by  the  pastors  in  their  joint  letter  of 
Febri’ary  11,  1970  to  the  school  Corporation  (Appendix  2).  The 
letter,  requesting  a meeting  with  the  school  Corporation,  begins, 
"The  cost  of  operation  of  the  private  schools  of  Holy  Cross, 

Fort  Branch  and  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  Haubstadt,  has  reached  a 
point  where  these  schools  can  no  longer  be  operated  as  in  the 
past." 
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The  Catholic  pastors  prepared  an  information  packet, 

'Factual  Background,  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  South  Gibson 
School  Corporation,"  for  the  public  school  officials.  The 
document  is  contained  in  Appendix  3.  In  synopsis,  its  main 
points  are : 

j 

I 1.  The  Church  can  no  longer  support  its  schools  which 
snroll  a total  of  637  students . 

2.  The  per  pupil  expenditure  in  Gibson  County  is  $486.00. 

;?486.00  X 637  = $309,582.00.  This  latter  figure  represents 

^zhe  amount  it  would  cost  the  Cbrporation  if  the  Catholic  schools 

I 

yere  di solved. 

3.  Other  comTuunities  facing  similar  situations  have  set 
ip  effective  programs  of  leased  facilities  and  reverse  dual 
enrollment.  Copies  of  the  lease  agreements  for  two  such  pro- 

jrams  were  enclosed. 

f, 

! 4.  Such  programs  appear  to  be  legal.  The  Board  of  Education 

i| 

jrs.  Allen,  196  8,  392  US  236.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ilield  "that  support  of  secular  aspects  of  education  in  a private 
school  is  valid  when  the  purpose  is  limited  to  that  end  and  the 
Dbject  is  achieved." 

5.  Operation  of  such  a program  would  entitle  the  South 
Bibson  School  Corporation  to  count  attendance  of  the  parochial 
[school  pupils  in  computing  its  ADA  funds. 
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In  a nutshell,  the  Catholic  message  to  the  Corporation 
was,  'We  can't  afford  our  schools  and  you  can't  afford  to 
let  them  close;  we  can  work  out  an  arrangement  that  is  legal, 
inexpensive,  and  will  keep  us  open.  ' 

The  Catholic  facilities  are  more  modern  then  public 
school  buildings  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Corporation  could 
not  fit  637  more  students  into  their  own  facilities.  Both  of 
these  facts  helped  the  Catholic  argument. 

Proposals  and  Counter  Proposals 

The  Catholic  pastors  presented  their  case  to  the  school 
Corporation  on  February  24,  1970.  After  some  discussion,  the 
idea  of  leased  facilities  with  reverse  dual  enrollment  was 
dismissed.  The  Corporation  asked  the  clergymen  to  prepare  a 
formal  proposal  for  a leased  facilities  program. 

The  proposal  was  submitted  on  March  18  (Appendix  4)  and 
detail.s  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  grades  to  be  involved,  and 
the  stipulation  that  children  in  the  public  school  classes 
operated  in  the  Catholic  school  building  would  be  released  for 
religious  instruction. 

Also  included  in  the  proposal  was  the  statement,  "It  is 
anticipated  that  a total  of  $61,4G1.04  in  ADA  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  to  the  South  Gibson  School  Corpora.tion  as  a result 
of  the  proposal  herein  above  stated."  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  program,  salary  and  rent  included,  was  $62,000.00.  The 
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Catholic  pastors  clearly  set  a rental  fee  which  combined  with 
an  estimated  salary  cost,  would  allow  the  Corporation  to  run 
the  program  at  almost  no  expense. 

The  Catholic  proposal  was  followed  by  a counter  proposal 
from  the  Corporation,  (cf . Appendix  5)  . The  counter  proposal 
was  different  in  some  details  but  was  essentially  compatible 
with  the  Catholic  plan. 

The  final  agreement  (Appendix  6)  reached  on  April  29,  1970, 
is  quite  different  from  the  two  earlier  proposals.  The  final 
document  does  not  specify  which  grades  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
leased  classrooms  nor  is  release  time  included  as  part  of  the 
formal  agreement.,  All  previous  schemes  included  ej^plication  of 
these  matters. 

The  lease  agreement  deals  with  the  rental  fee,  the  rooms 
and  the  hours  of  control.  The  only  question  of  educational 
policy  explicated  in  the  contract  states  that  the  leased  rooms 
are  under  the  complete  and  exclusive  control  of  the  school 
Corporation. 

Legal  Background 

The  School  Corporation  is  empowered  to  lease,  with  or 
without  option,  to  purchase  buildings,  or  parts  of  buildings, 
deemed  necessary  for  school  purposes.  The  legality  of  a public 
school  Corporation  renting  space  and  operating  classes  in  a 
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sectarian  facility  is  spelled  out  by  the  Indiana  State  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  June  28,  1940,  State  ex  rel.  Johnson  et 
V.  Boyd  et  al. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  State  of  Indiana,  inspected  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  School, 
in  Haubstadt , Indiana,  and  Holy  Cross  School  in  Fort  Branch, 
Indiana,  on  Friday,  May  29,  1970  and  verbally  agreed  that  the 
leasing  of  classrooms  to  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation, 
has  been  approved. 

Parochial  and  public  school  officials  jointly  sought  a 
legal  opinion  from  the  state  attorney  on  their  leasing  pro- 
grams. Monsignor  Hirsch  of  Holy  Cross  and  the  school  Corpora- 
tion lawyers  visited  the  assistant  attorney  general  who  would 
not  offer  an  official  statement.  He  said  that  "in  these 
instances,  we  like  to  see  things  worked  out  on  the  local  level." 

During  the  process  of  seeking  approval  from  the  state 
school  superintendent  and  the  state  attorney  general,  the 
chairman  of  the  school  corporation,  emerged  as  the  champion 
of  th.e  leasing  programs. 


The  Arrangement 

The  agreement  between  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation 
at  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  Holy  Cross  School  differ  only 
in  the  number  of  rooms  leased . The  lease  at  Sts . Peter  and 
Paul  includes  five  classrooms,  the  entire  sout  v/est  wing  of 

564 


the  building.  Holy  Cross  leased  two  rooms  to  the  Corporation. 

The  leases  run  from  August  28,  1970  to  May  24,  1971, 
twenty-four  hours  a day.  The  Corporation  pays  $265.00  rent 
iper  month  for  each  room.  The  rent  pays  for  seating,  furniture, 

I 

electricity,  fuel  and  maintenance. 

As  expected,  the  program  costs  the  Corporation  less  than 
I one- thousand  dollars  a year.  Rental  fees  and  saJ.ary  expenses 
f are  nearly  balanced  by  the  average  daily  attendance  income 
[ they  receive  from  the  state. 

I- 

The  five  classrooms  at  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  enroll  135 

I fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils,  the  entire  fifth  and  sixth 

i: 

^grades  of  the  public  school.  In  Haubstadt  two  of  the  six 
Ipublic  school  fifth  and  sixth  grade  classrooms  are  located  in 
'the  Holy  Cross  school.  Seventy  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the 
leased  classrooms. 

Both  Catholic  schools  have  dropped  their  seventh  and 
{eighth  grades  and  so  all  children  attend  public  school  for 


these  years.  The  educational  progrcim  in  both  Haubstadt  and 
Fort  Branch  includes  Catholic  and  public  schools  for  grades 


1-4,  public  school  grades  5 and  6 operated  in  Catholic 
facilities  in  Haubstadt  and  in  both  Catholic  and  public  fac- 
ilities in  Fort  Branch,  and  public  school  classes  for  grades 

7 and  8 . 
liThe  Lease 

The  contract  points  out  that  the  "lease  is  for  the  purpose 
feof  conducting  school  classes  in  conjuction  with  the  corporation' 
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educational  program."  The  question  of  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  rooms  is  made  clear  in  the  lease.  "The  Grantee  [Corpora- 
tion] shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the  management  and 
operation  in  connection  with  the  use  of  said  premises  and  its 
general  education  program."  The  lease  further  states  that  "it 
is  expressly  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  premises  hereinabove 
described  is  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
Indiana  State  School  Authorities  and  if  at  any  tine  the  premises 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  th^  legal  requirements  necessary  to 
conduct  school  classes,  that  the  Grantee  may  supply  any  deficiency 
as  may  be  required  or  relingished  the  privilege  hereby  granted." 
Fort  Branch 

The  leasing  program  at  the  Holy  Cross  School,  Fort  Branch, 
has  not  run  smoothly.  The  major  discontentment  is  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  parents  who  feel  that  since  they  bought  and 
paid  for  the  school,  all  their  children  have  a right  to  attend 
Catholic  classes  in  the  facility. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  since  Only  seventy  youngsters 
study  in  the  building  as  public  school  pupils  with  religious 
education  on  a release  time  basis. 

Besides  feeling  "cheated"  out  of  the  full  use  of  the 
Catholic  facilities,  many  parents  complained  about  religious 
segregation.  The  public  school  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  the 
Holy  Cross  building  enroll  pupils  who  would  have  been  in 
these  classrooms  as  Holy  Cross  students  if  the  lease  arrange- 
ment was  not  operating.  The  other  fourth-fifth  and  sixth  grades 
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t are  operated  by  the  Corporation  in  the  main  public  school 

t building.  The  youngsters  are  in  a Catholic  building  but  do 

f- 

f not  get  the  benefits  of  a Catholic  education  while  at  the  same 

I 

I;  time  they  are  second  rate  citizens  in  the  public  school  system, 

r 

I segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  public  school  pupils.  Some 

! . 

r parents  feel  that  this  offers  their  youngsters  the  worst  of 

I’  ■ 

(i  two  worlds. 

f." 


Besides  dealing  with  disgruntled  patents,  the  Fort 


I 


i Branch  program  is  confronted  with  two  administrative  problems. 


The  Catholic  school  lost  its  principal  in  an  accident  just  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  sister  had  taught 
and  lived  in  Fort  Branch  for  several  years,  was  friendly  with 
public  school  officials,  and  was  well  known  and  respected 
among  Catholic  parents.  She  had  been  involved  in  the  planning 
of  the  leasing  program  and  was  a competent  administrator.  The 
sudden  absence  of  this  key  person  created  havoc  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  program  when  day-to-day  procedures  were  being  ironed 
out.  The  sister  is  expected  back  next  year.  A second  admin- 
istrative difficulty  accrues  from  the  fact  that  only  two  rooms 
are  leased  in  the  Holy  Cross  School.  If  three  rooms  were 
involved,  the  Corporation  could  appoint  a head  teacher  to  act 
as  "local  administrator"  for  the  three  room  annex.  In  the 
present  program,  the  rooms  are  supervised  by  the  principal  in 
the  public  school  almost  a mile  away. 

The  program  will  probably  run  more  smoothly  next  year. 

The  former  Catholic  school  principal  is  returning  and  a third 
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room  will  probably  be  leased  and  with  it,  a head  teacher 
will  be  appointed.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  Catholic 
parents  are  becoming  more  receptive  to  the  program. 

Haubstadt. 

The  ler.sing  program  in  Haubstadt  has  run  very  efficiently 
this  year.  The  administration  of  the  program  has  been  most 
effective.  The  Catholic  and  the  public  schools  are  three 
blocks  away  enaibling  the  principals  to  meet  several  times  a 
week.  A head  teacher  has  been  appointed  for  the  public  school 
classrooms.  The  head  teacher  acts  as  on  the  spot  principal 
working  closely  with  the  public  school  teachers  and  the 
Catholic  school  principal  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

The  school  is  divided  into  a public  wing  and  a Catholic 
wing.  One-hundred  and  thirty-five  Catholic  pupils  attend 
grades  one  through  four  while  one-hundred  and  thirty  youngsters 
attend  public  grades  five  and  six.  The  entire  fifth  and  sixth 


grade  population  of  the  public  school  is  enrolled  in  the  leased 
classrooms.  Few  parental  complaints  have  been  heard  concerning 
this  evenly  balanced,  integrated  facility. 

Strong  parent  support  also  derives  from  the  nature  of  the 
community  and  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  facing  it.  Haubstadt 
is  half  the  size  of  Fort  Branch  and  is  85  percent  Catholic 
while  Fort  Branch  is  45  percent  Catholic.  I'urthermore,  Catholic 
school  expenses  in  Haubstadt  have  increased  387  percent  since 
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'■  i 

I 

i j 

1 1958  while  in  Fort  Branch  the  increase  has  only  been  115 

j 

■percent.  In  short,  Haubstadt  is  a smaller  town,  more  Catholic, 

] 

facing  a larger  financial  problem.  Wide  spread  parental  support 

is  easy  to  gain  in  this  situation.  | 

I Parents,  priests,  and  the  principals  all  report  that  i 

■ i 

1 ! 

Catholic/Public  cooperation  in  Haubstadt  is  admirable  as  the  i 

i . \ 

; public  school  head  teacher  in  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  puts  it, 

! j 

i "thefje  are  our  friends,  we've  known  each  other  for  years,  of 

1 ' 

j course  we  get  along.  The  whole  thing  is  that  wo  are  getting 

I • 

' along  people."  | 

1 

I ! 

f Ancilliary  Programs  j 

»'■  ) 

f...  I 

Shared  Facilities  i 

t j 

I Both  the  Holy  Cross  School  and  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  School  I 

i ‘ 1 

I share  their  facilities  with  the  School  Corporation.  Public 
school  students  in  the  leased  classrooms  use  the  Catholic 
school  cafeteria  and  no  rental  fee  is  charged  for  this  service. 

In  Fort  Branch,  the  students  in  the  public  high  school 
have  used  the  cafeteria  in  Holy  Cross  for  several  years  on  a no 
fee  basis.  The  nearest  public  school  cafeteria  is  a mile  away 
in  the  elementary  school. 

Release  Time 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  are  released  90 
minutes  per  week  with  the  time  of  day  being  worked  out  by  the 
Principal  and  the  Church  officials.  The  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
students  are  released  from  8:10  A.M.  to  8:40  A.M.  four  days 

56a 
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per  week,  Monday  through  Thrusday.  Release  time  programs  are 
operated  by  Protestant  chruches  as  well  as  the  Catholic  parishes. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  children  in  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul's  release  time  program  come  from  the  leased  classrooms, 
twenty-five  percent  are  drawn  from  the  main  public  school  build 
ing.  In  Haubstadt,  all  the  children  in  the  release  time  pro 
gram  come  from  the  leased  classrooms  of  the  public  school. 

The  release  time  program  began  shortly  after  Christmas 
during  the  1969-70  school  year.  The  release  time  program  runs 
smoothly  presenting  no  difficulties  whatsoever. 

Conclusions  and  Predictions 

The  leased  facilities  program  in  Haubstadt  has  worked 
extremely  well  and  serves  the  interests  of  both  the  Catholic 
and  the  public  schools.  The  program  at  Fort  Branch  had  a 
difficult  year  but  in  the  second  year  of  operation  it  should 

be  more  efficient. 

The  leasing  programs  do  not  have  a long  future  for  several 
reasons.  Both  Catholic  and  public  school  officials  report  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  enrolling  in 
grades  K through  4.  As  this  trend  continues  up  through  the 
grades,  the  school  population  will  reach  a level  at  which  all 
school  age  children  can  be  accommodated  in  the  public  school 

facilities. 
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Furthsrinore / th©  South  Gibson  School  Corporation  is 

'K‘  ■ ■ 

I;  planning  a consolidated  high  school  for  students  from  Fort 
E Branch,  Haubstadt,  and  Owensville.  When  this  facility  opens, 
p the  public  high  schools  in  Fort  Branch  and  Haubstadt  will  be 
iused  as  elementary  schools. 

On  the  Catholic  side  the  parishes  initiated  the  program 
-because  of  rising  school  expenses  and  the  decreasing  number 
feof  nuns.  Schools  are  becoming  more  expensive  and  nuns  more 
^scarce.  Neither  of  these  trends  are  effected  by  the  leasing 
^^Iprogram.  At  best  the  leasing  program  has  allowed  the  Catholic 
fschools  to  temporarily  avoid  financial  strangulation. 

The  lease  facilities  program  will  operate  in  1971-72. 
^After  1972  the  public  school  Corporation  will  probably  be  able 
ito  absorb  the  Catholic  school  population  and  at  the  same  time, 

Lt] 

|the  Catholic  schools  will  be  in  a more  critical  financial  con- 
dition. 

The  leasing  program  is  a temporary  expedient  that  serves 
|the  public  interests  and  the  short-term  Catholic  interest, 
irhrough  the  program  the  Catholi.c  school  will  limp  along  for 
fa  year  or  two  at  which  time  the  school  Corporation  will  be  able 
Ito  absorb  them  at  little  or  no  expense. 


* \y  ■ -■ 
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APPENDIX  1 


Summary  of  Problems 


Presented  to  Public  School  Board,  July  21,  1969. 


We  saw  the  problem  coming  for  the  1970-71  school  year. 

discussed  by  the  Parish  Counsels 
and  Parish  School  Boards. 


each^Par,^^?  ^ 1968,  when 

eacn  Parish  lost  one  Sister. 

Our  problem  became  acute  on  July  8th  and  9th,  when  each 
Parish  was  informed  that  it  would  lose  an  additional 
Sister,  with  no  replacement  available. 

1-^Y.  have  increased  dramatically,  and 

have  placed  quite  a strain  on  our  budgets.  ^ 

We  will  not  be  able  to  continue  a full  eight  grade  system, 
if  the  present  trends  continue.  y y ue  bysuem. 


It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  immediate  future. 


we  may  lose  more  Sisters  in 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  in  the 
Allen  Case  of  June,  1968,  "Support  of  the  secular  asuects 

if  schools  is  valid  when  the  purpose 

IS  limited  to  that  end,  and  that  objective  is  achieved." 


Proposal 

We  respectully  request  that  you  give  consider- 
ation to  the  possibility  of  paying  the  salaries 
of  four  teachers  each,  for  Holy  Cross  School  and 
lofo  Paiil  Schoo,  beginning  August  28, 

1969.  These  salaries  to  be  commensurate  with  our 
current  contracts. 
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APPENDIX  2. 


Catholic  Request  for  a Meeting 
with  the  School  Corporation 
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STS.  PETER  & PAUL  RECTORY 
Vine  Street 

HAUBSTADT,  INDIANA  47539 


February  11,  1970 


I Mr.  Prank  L.  Strehl 
President / South  Gibson  Schooj  Coro, 
f 309  S.  Mill  Street  ^ 

^^Owensville,  Indiana 


47565 

f Dear  Mr.  Strehl, 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  private  schools  of  Holy 
Cross,  Ft.  Branch,  and  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  Haxabstadt,  has 
reached  the  point  where  these  schools  can  no  longer  continue 
^ to  operate  as  in  the  past.  Since  this  is  now  a problem  of 
I a mutual  concern,  may  we  respectully  request  a meeting 
I between  the  members  of  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation 
I and  the  members  of  the  School  Boards  of  the  two  respective 
|private  schools.  The  dates  of  February  24,  1970,  or  February 
1 26,  1970  would  be  agreeable  to  us. 


Very  Sincerely  Yours, 


Msgr.  Clarence  J.  Lindauer 


Msgr.  Clinton  P.  Hirsch 


575 
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APPENDIX  3 


Factual  Background  Roman  Catholic 
Schools,  South  Gibson  School  Cor- 
poration, Gibson  County,  Indiana 
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At  the  present  time/  and  according  to  the  most  recent 
I statistics  available,  there  are  at  present  292  students 
I attending  the  Holy  Cross  School  in  Ft.  Branch,  Indiana,  and 

I 345  students  attending  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  School  in 

I?' 

Haubstadt,  Indiana,  making  a total  of  637  students  attending 
Catholic  Schools  in  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation. 

It  has  become  roadily  apparent  to  the  undersigned  in  re- 
cent years  that  it  is  becoming  fiscally  impossible  for  the 
; respective  parishes  to  continue  to  operate  Catholic  Schools 
I in  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation  without  some  type  of 
financial  aid. 

Statistically  speaking,  all  as  shown  by  Appendix  A 
attached  hereto,  and  based  upon  the  most  recent  information 
I available,  the  average  per  annum  cost  per  pupil  in  Gibson 
^County,  Indiana,  is  $486.00.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  if  all 
non-public  school  children  in  the  South  Gibson  School  Corpora- 
tion entered  the  public  schools , this  would  of  necessity  re- 
I quire  an  increase  in  the  School  Corporation's  budget  of 
^309.582.00.  Based  upon  the  budget  submitted  by  the  South 
p Gibson  School  Corporation  in  August,  1969  , for  taxes  to  be 
levied  and  collected  in  1970,  this  would  result  in  an  additional 
I property  tax  rate  in  the  amount  of  $1.16. 

I Catholic  schools  in  other  states,  and  in  the  State  of 

I ' ' • 

I Indiana,  have  been  confronted  with  similar  problems,  and  agree- 

i • • ' 

I ments  for  the  use  of  parochi^j^^hool  classrooms  in  the  City  of 


i 

■'  'W 
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Gary,  Indiana,  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  by  which  the  respec- 
tive school  boards  in  those  communities  lease  classroom  space 
for  the  teaching  of  secular  subjects  have  been  utilized  for 
a number  of  years . Copies  of  these  instruments  are  attached 
hereto  as  Appendices  B and  C.  By  such  an  arrangement  secular 
subjects  are  taught  for  a number  of  prescribed  hours  per  day, 
after  which  time  religious  instruction  is  given  by  non-state 
supported  educators. 

Recently,  in  the  case  of  The  Board  of  Education  vs.  Allen 
(1968)  392  U.S.  236,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
"that  support  of  the  secular  aspects  of  education  in  a private 
school  is  valid  when  the  purpose  is  limited  to  that  end  and 
the  object  is  achieved." 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  undersigned  to  work  out 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation 
would  either  lease  the  presently  available  parochial  schools, 
situated  in  Ft.  Branch  euid  Haubstadt,  Indiana,  or  supply  teachers 
to  teach  secular  subjects  at  said  schools.  By  so  doing,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  economically 
feasible  in  that  existing  facilities  could  be  utilized  and  the 
costs  of  such  a project  would  be  far  below  that  which  would  be 
necessitated  by  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation's  absortion 
of  637  students  at  an  average- per  annxam  per  pupil  cost  of 
$486.00. 

Additionally,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  operation 
of  such  a program  would  entitle  the  South  Gibson  School 
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Corporations  to  count  the  attendance  of  the  parochial  school 
i pupil  in  computing  its  A.D.A.  funds  which  would  be  of  benefit 
I to  the  taxpayers  of  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation  gen— 

; erally  as  additional  state  revenue. 

i We  would  appreciate  meeting  with  you  at  your  convenience 

^to  discuss  this  matter  further. 


Respectfully  submitted: 


Monsignor  Clarence  Lindauer 


Monsignor  Clinton  Hirsch 
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(1) 


County 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 


Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

LaGrange 


(2) 

Number  of 
Pupils  in 
Nonpublic 
Schools'^ 

1,458 

18,378 

1,115 

395 

145 

145 

0 

74 

648 

2,677 

151 

157 

0 

1,105 

704 

664 

454 

586 

1,795 

1,517 

494 

1,643 

0 

742 

9 

1,082 

8l8“ 

99 

966 

265 

298 

700 

241 

645 

937 

960 

154 

191 

607 

274 

423 

1,751 

395 

590 


(3) 


Average  Cost 
Per  Pupil  in 
Public  Schools 


(4) 


Total 

Additional 

Cost 


(5) 

AdditiOiial 
Property  Tax  Rate 
Required  to  Raise 
Amount  in  Col»4 


$580 

$845,640 

$1.60 

701 

12,882,978 

2.32 

577 

643,355 

.54 

655 

258,725 

.62 

522 

75,690 

.27 

630 

91,350 

.15 

619 

45,806 

.10 

538 

348,624 

.43 

573 

1,533,921 

1.57 

571 

86,221 

.24 

668 

104,876 

.16 

488 

539,240 

1.58 

656 

461,824 

.50 

518 

343,952 

. 89 

516 

234,264 

.46 

540 

316,440 

.16 

450 

807,750 

1.57 

624 

946,608 

.39 

486 

240,084 

.52 

513 

842,859 

.95 

469 

347,998 

1.37 

650 

5,850 

.01 

486 

424,852 

1.C6 

508 

415,544 

.27 

615 

60,885 

.16 

620 

598,920 

.64 

537 

142,305 

.24 

429 

127,842 

.55 

475 

332,500 

.43 

578 

139,298 

.15 

738 

476,010 

.28 

576 

539,712 

.85 

552 

529,920 

.97 

539 

83,006 

.18 

435 

83,085 

.19 

656 

398,192 

.53 

442 

121,108 

.30 

564 

238,S72 

1.34 

517 

905,267 

.20 

561 

221,595 

.83 

585 

345,150 

Sourer; — Report  Statistic  (1)  Information  for  Indiana  School 

Srporkion!  School  Year  1966,67,  Indiana  Department  of  Public 

Instruction  580 
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V: . 
vr.-- 

M-y 

^k\ 


W'" 

W County 

I.: 


Number  of 
Pupils  in 
Nonpublic 
Schools^ 


Lake 

23,573 

I LaPorte 

3,416 

pLciwrence 

252 

g'Madison 

1,284 

Mar  ion 

27,630 

p;Marshall 

1,54a 

IpMartin 
i Miami 

230 

425 

pMonroe 

507 

iiMontgomery 

217 

pMorgan 

0 

pNewton 

120 

pNoble 

245 

^\0hio 

0 

^Orange 

32 

pOwen 
Parke 
^Perry 
Ipike 
pPorter 
Posey 
|pulaski 
^•Putneim 
^Randolph 
||Ripley 
|Rush 

JSt.  Joseph 
|J  Scott 
Ishelby 
"Ispencer 
I Starke 
Istexiben 
I Sullivan 
Iswitzerland 
|Tippec2Uioe 
|Tipton 
lunion 
BVanderburgh 
ivermillion” 

Ivigo 
Iwabash 
iWarren 
Iwarrick 
Iwashington 
iwayne 
swells 
Iwhite 

Iwhitlev  ^ 

1 Source:  Report  of 

iSchool  Year  1966-67 


0 

5 

0 

1,114 

1,022 

218 

0 

39 

898 

706 

11,176 

10 

740 

197 

383 

0 

0 

0 

2,176 

391 

0 

10,502 


2,261 

245 

0 

701 

0 

895 
• 74 
' 41 

0 


Additional  Cost 
Per  Pupil  in 
Public  Schools 

$711 

611 

470 

496 

788 

568 

433 

609 

633 

578 

572 

524 

500 


Additional 

Total  Property  Tax  Rate 

Additional  Required  to  Raise 
Cost  Amount  in  Col.  4 

(C01.2X  cox. 3) 


615 


686 


515 

520 

509 

530 


$16,760,403 

2,087,176 

118,440 

636,864 

21,772,^,40 

874,720 

99,590 

258,825 

320,931 

125,426 

68,640 

128,380 

16,000 


554 

2,770 

669 

745,266 

653 

667,366 

585 

127,530 

642 

25,038 

541 

485,818 

579 

408,774 

718 

O;  024, 368 

421 

'4,210 

590 

436,600 

471 

92,787 

499 

191,117 

1,279,488 

229,517 


1/390,515 

168,070 

361,015 

465,400 
37,666 
" 21,730 


$1.62 

.98 

.22 

.29 

1.40 

1.11 

.87 

.45 

.32 

.16 

.19 

.23 

.06 


.01 

.42 

1.54 

.34 

.04 

1.51 

.83 

1.92 

.02 

.64 

.35 

.53 


.67 

.59 


.47 

.31 

.08; 

.04 
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APPENDIX  C 

THIS  AGREEMENT  between  the  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  JEFFERSON 
COUNTY,  KENTUCKY,  a body  politic  and  corporate.  Party  of  the 
First  Part,  and  the  OFFICE  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
ARCHDIOCESE  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY,  a non-profit  corporation. 
Party  of  the  Second  Part. 

WITNESSETH: 

Upon  mutual  considerations  of  the  parties , as  hereinafter 
provided,  IT  IS  AGREED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

1.  Due  to  financial  pressures  ST.  DENIS  and  ST.  LAWRENCE, 
non-public  schools,  operated  by  the  Party  of  the  Second  Part, 
are  no  longer  cible  to  furnish  a full  curriculum  in  science  and 
mathematics  courses  to  its  pupils , and  therefore  the  Party  of 
the  First  Part  agrees  to  allow  the  official  enrollment  on  a 
part  time  basis  of  such  pupils  into  the  math  and  science  classes 
being  taught  in  the  school  system  of  Party  of  the  First  Part; 
and 

2.  Because  of  transportation  problems,  the  aJ^sence  of 
the  availability  of  suitable  space  to  accomodate  the  part  time 
public  school  students  of  the  Party  of  the  Second  Part,  scheduling 
and  other  practical  considerations,  the  Party  of  the  Second 

Part  agrees  to  lease  for  adequate  consideration  to  Party  of  the 
First  Part  sufficient  space  and  facilities  to  conduct  said 
classes,  it  being  understood  that  the  space  and  facilities  leased 
shall  be  used  by  Party  of  the  First  Part  for , the  greater  part 
each  school  day,  and  that  said  space  and  facilities  will  be 
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rs'tuirnGd  to  the  contirol  of  Party  of  the  Second  Part  dusrin^ 

the  remainder  of  each  school  day. 

3.  It  is  material  consideration  to  this  agreement  that 
the  Party  of  the  Second  Part  remove  all  religious  symbols  and 
insignia  of  any  kind  from  the  space  and  facilities  herein 
leased  during  the  term  of  this  lease  (inclusive  of  each  and 
every  day  thereof),  which  term  as  hereinafter  provided  is  for 
the  school  year  of  the  Party  of  the  First  Part  for  1969-1970. 

4.  The  Party  of  the  Second  Part  will  not  conduct  or  per- 
mit any  religious  or  moral  instruction  to  be  given  on  the 
leased  premises  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  this  lease. 

5.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  parties  that  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  3 and 
4 hereof  will  constitute  a violation  of  material  provisions  of 

I this  agreement  and  will  automatically  terminate  said  agreement 
land  the  arrangements  provided  hereunder. 

6.  Necessary  fixtures,  maintenance  and  utility  services 
(heat,  light,  water)  for  the  proper  furnishing  and  servicing  of 
said  leased  premises  will  be  provide  by  the  Party  of  the  Second 
Part  at  its  expense. 

7.  The  Party  of  the  First  Part  hereby  has  and  retains  all 
privileges  amd  responsibility  for  the  conduct,  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  educational  program  to  be  conducted  in  the  leased 
premises;  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  responsible 

>^he  conduct,  control,  educational  content  of  the  courses 
taught,  and  supervision  of  the  educational  programs  conducted 
on  the  leased  premises  shall  ^ the’  Party  of  the  First  Part. 
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8.  All  staff  members,  including  teachers  and  teacher 
aides,  used  in  the  educational  program  conducted  shall  be 
employed  by,  compensated  by,  and  under  the  complete  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Party  of  the  Fxrst  Part* 

9,  All  textbooks,  teaching  materials,  curriculum  supplies 
and  equipment,  if  any , necessary  to  the  teaching  of  the  afore- 
said courses  of  instruction  will  be  provided  by  the  Party  of 
the  First  Part. 

10.  This  Agreement  shall  be  effective  for  the  school  year 
of  the  Party  of  the  First  Part  for  1969-1970,  under  the  daily 
school  term  as  determined  and  conducted  by  the  Party  of  the 
First  Part. 

11 . This  agreement  of  the  parties  is  made  pursuant  to  and 
consistent  with  the  authority  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  Kentucky  dated  April  3,  1968  (OAC  68-150)  , August  12, 
1968  (OAC  68-423),  and  November  13,  1968  (OAC  68-585)  and  the 
applicable  law  referred  to  therein. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  witness  the  signatures  of  the 
Parties  hereto  by  their  duly  constituted  officers . 

BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  OF 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 
Party  of  the  First  Part 

BY  I • ' ' 

Richard  VanHoose 
Superintendent 

DATE : " 


OFFICE  OP  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ARCHDIOCESE 
OP  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
Party  of  the  Second -Part 

BY: '■ 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Casper 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

DATE:  : 
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AGREEMENT  FOR  USE  OF 
CLASSROOMS 


I THIS  AGREEMENT  entered  into  this  1st  day  of  October 

1969  , by  and  between  ST.  LUKE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  hereinafter 
i referred  to  as  the  Grantor  and  the  SCHOOL  CITY  OF  GARY,  INDIANA, 
p a municipal  corporation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Grantee, 

|:  WITNESSETH: 

p 

p ST.  LUKE  SCHOOL  CHURCH  of  Gary,  Indiana  grants  unto 

p the  SCHOOL  CITY  OF  GARY,  INDIANA,  the  privilege  of  and  authority 
il  to  use 


Three  Rooms 

of  the  premises  at  7th  Ave.  & Rhode  Island,  (640  Vermon  Street) 
l^Gary,  Indiana  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  school  classes  in 
conjunction  with  its  general  education  program  in  the  City  of 
I Gary,  Indiana. 

The  Grantee  shall  have  the  exclusive  use  of  said  premises 
from  Monday  through  Friday , inclusive,  of  each  week  between  the 
hours  of  8:00  A.M.  and  4:00  P.M.  during  the  term  hereof  for  a 
period  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October  1969,  and  terminat 
ing  on  the  12th  day  of  June  " , 1970,  upon  paid  by  reimbursement 

of  TWO  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  THIRTY-TWO  AND  50/100  Dollars 
($2,932.50)  to  the  Grantor  in  installments  as  follows: 

October,  1969 

November.  1969 

December,  1969 

January,  1970 

February,  1970 


$345.00 

March, 

1970 

$345,00 

345.00 

April, 

1970 

345.00 

345.00 

May,  1970 

345.00 

345.00 

June  1- 

-12,  1970 

172.50 

(1/2 

month) 

345.00 

The  Grantee  shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the  management 
and  operations  in  connection  with  the  use  of  said  premises  and 
ft,  its  general  education  prograim  and  the  Grantee  agrees  that  the 
I Grantor  shall  not  be  liable  for  damages  or  loss  suffered  by  any 
person  or  persons  whomsoever  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
said  purposes  nor  shall  the  Grantor  be  liable  to  the  Grantee 
for  any  loss  resulting  to  the  Grantee  as  a result  of  fire,  theft 
or  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  excepting  however,  wilful  acts  in 
violation  hereof  by  the  Grant^g'^ts? agents  and  servants. 
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It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  premises  here- 
inabove described  is  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of 
the  Indiana  State  School  Authorities  and  if  at  any  time  the 
premises  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  legal  requirements 
necessary  to  conduct  school  classes , that  the  School  City  of 
Gary,  Indiana,  may  supply  and  deficiency  as  may  be  required  or 
relinquish  the  privilege  hereby  granted. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  herein  granted,  GRANTEE  shall 
remove  all  of  its  equipment  promptly  from  the  premises  and  re- 
store them  to  the  same  condition  as  when  possession  was  taken 
hereunder,  reasonadsle  wear  and  tear  excepte. 

Heat  and  utilities  will  be  furnished  by  the  Grantor.  Grantor 
must  provide  a "Keep  full"  contract  with  an  oil  company. 

GRANTEE  shall  supply  janitorial  services  for  the  premises 
herein  to  be  used. 

WITNESS  OUR  HANDS  AND  SEALS  the  Year  and  Date  First  above 
written. 

(Name  Grantor) 

R ev . Henry  J . 

President,  Board  of  School 
Trustees 


SCHOOL  CITY  OF  GARY,  INDIANA 
a municipal  corporation 


Secretary,  Board  of  School 
Trustees 

Approved  by : 


Dr.  R.W.  Schaerer,  Assistant 
Superintendent  i/c  Business  Affairs 
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PROPOSAL  TO  THE  SOUTH 
GIBSON  SCHOOL  CORPORATION 


Pursuant  to  a request  of  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation 
made  of  the  undersigned  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1970,  the 
following  proposal  is  respectfully  siabmitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

1 . The  seventh  and  eighth  students  of  the  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul  School  located  at  Haubstadt,  Indiana,  and  the  Holy  Cross 
School  located  at  Ft.  Branch,  Indiana,  will  attend  the  piablic 
grade  schools  in  each  said  respective  communities,  subject, 
however,  to  the  right  of  said  students  to  receive  religious  in- 
structions for  a minimal  period  of  ninety  (90)  minutes  of  each 
school  week  on  a release  time  basis,  all  as  contained  in  section 
28-3440,  Burns'  Indiana  Statutes  annotated,  1943  Replacement. 

2.  The  students  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  grades  at  each 
respective  school  shall  continue  as  private  students  and  shall 
be  housed  in  separate  facilities  not  leased  by  the  South  Gibson 
School  Corporation. 

3.  Grades  five  (5)  and  six  (6)  at  each  respective  school 
will  be  taught  religious  subjects  during  the  first  period  of  the 
school  day  and  any  leases  herein  contemplated  shall  be  deemed 
to  commence  forty  (40)  minutes  after  children  arrive  for  school 
purposes.* 

*So  as  to  eliminate  transportation,  and  allied  problems,  these 
pupils  will  be  taught  the  secular  subjects  in  the  same  building. 
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4,  The  Holy  Cross  School,  Ft.  Branch,  Indiana,  will  lease 

two  (2),  three  (3)  or  four  (4)  rooms  to  the  South  Gibson  School  | 

! 

Corporation  as  the  needs  therefore  may  dictate,  which  said  | 

available  rooms  are  designated  in  the  appendix  hereto. 

5,  The  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  School  at  Haubstadt,  Indiana, 
will  lease  a maximum  of  five  (5)  rooms  for  public  school  pur- 
poses, which  said  available  rooms  are  designated  in  the  appendix 
hereto, 

6,  All  leases  contemplated  by  this  proposal  will  be  only 
for  hours  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  secular  subjects, 

7,  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  28-3443 
Burns'  Indiana  Statutes  Annotated,  1948  Replacement  rooms  and 
facilities  shall  be  provided  for  use  of  public  school  children 
while  other  children  are  being  taught  religious  subjects , 

8,  All  leases  herein  contemplated  shall  only  be  for  a 
specific  number  of  hours  per  day,  beginning  on  August  26,  1970 
and  ending  on  May  31,  1971,  and  each  room  leased  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  this  proposal  shall  be  leased  at  the  rate  of  $250.00 
per  month,  and  no  lease  herein  mentioned  shall  be  for  a period 
in  excess  of  one  year. 

9,  Private  School  Teachers  who  qualify  will  receive  due  j 

consideration  on  Teachers'  Contracts  to  be  awarded  by  the  South 
Gibson  School  Corporation. 

10,  The  South  Gibson  School  Corporation  will  supply  teachers 
as  needed  in  each  respective  school  for  the  teaching  of  secular 
subjects . ' . ' 
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11.  The  teacher  in  charge  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Pj^lj^cipal  of  the  Publxc  Grade  Schools  xn  each  respectxve 
communi  ty . 

12.  In  all  leases  herein  contemplated  the  lessors  will 
provide  and  pay  for  all  maintenance  and  custodial  care. 

13.  Cafeteria  facilities  at  both  respective  private 
schools  shall  be  available  for  all  public  school  students  as 
circumstcuices  may  dictate. 

14.  All  teachers  shall  have  access  to  their  respective 

classrooms  at  all  reasonable  times. 

15.  The  request  of  the  parents  as  to  the  placement  of 
students  in  each  respective  school  shall  be  given  due  considera- 
tion. Pupils  attending  public  schools  at  present  can  be 
assigned  to  classrooms  leased  from  the  private  schools,  provided 
pupils  already  enrolled  in  the  rooms  leased  from  the  private 

I schools  will  not  be  transferred  to  the  other  schools. 

General  Statement 

It  is  anticipated  that  a total  of  $61,461.04  in  ADA  funds 
11  be  forthcoming  to  the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation  as 
result  of  the  proposal  herein  above  stated. 

Monsignor  Clarence  Lindauer 
Monsignor  Clinton  Hxrsch  ” 
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Parochial  Schools  agree  to  turn  over  their  students  in 
I grades  five  through  eight  to  the  South  Gibson  School  Corpora- 

I 

1 

I tion  for  the  1970-71  school  year,.  In  view  of  the  above  fact, 
the  South  Gibson  School  Corporation  agrees  to  the  following: 

1,  Religious  Instruction  Release  Time. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  will  be  released 
■ 90  minutes  per  week.  The  time  of  day  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
I Principal  and  Churches.  The  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students 
is  will  be  released  from  8:10  A.M.  to  8:40  A^M.  four  days  per  week. 


The  four  days  to  be  worked  out  by  the  principal  and  churches. 

2.  Rental  of  rooms  and  placement  of  students  in  the 
rented  rooms.  ‘ 

(a)  Rent  five  rooms  from  the  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  School. 

Grades  five  and  six  will  be  placed  in  those  rooms.  The  rental 
fee  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  South  Gibson  School  Board  and  the 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  School.  The  rental  fee  is  to  cover  room 
rental,  janitorial  service,  and  seating.  The  requested  rental 
period:  First  choice  - Would  begin  the  first  day  of  school  and 

would  continue  for  the  school  term.  Second  choice  - Would  be 
same  as  above  except  would  be  only  for  hours  8:00  A.M.  to  4:00 
P.M. 

(b)  Rent  three  rooms  from  the  Holy  Cross  School.  Place- 
ment of  students  would  be  as  follows:  First  choice  - Place 

special  education  and  possibly  kindergarten  in  the  rooms, 

Second  choice  - Place  sixth  grade  in  the  rooms.  Third  choice  - 
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with  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  and  Holy  Cross 
Schools . 
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LEA SE S OF  CLASSROOMS 


This  Agreement  entered  into  this  ^ day  of  April  , 1970/ 
by  and  between  HOLY  CROSS  SCHOOL  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Grantor  and  SOUTH  GIBSON  SCHOOL  CORPORATE  ON,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  Grantee. 

Witnesseth;  HOLY  CROSS  SCHOOL  of  Gibson  County,  Indiana 
grants  and  leases  unto  SOUTH  GIBSON  SCHOOL  CORPORATION  a portion 
of  the  west  wing  of  the  HOLY  CROSS  SCHOOL,  the  same  consisting 
of  either  two  rooms  or  three  rooms,  the  exact  number  to  be 
determined  at  the  option  of  the  Grantee,  during  the  197071  school 
year,  the  saime  being  from  August  28,  1970  to  and  including  May  24, 
1971,  said  school  being  located  in  Ft.  Branch,  Indiana,  and 
isaid  lease  being  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  school  classes  in 
conjunction  with  Grantee's  general  education  program. 

The  Grantor  shall  at  its  own  expense  furnish  the  light,  fuel, 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  said  leased  premises,  and  said  Grantee 
shall  pay  as  rent  thereof  the  sum  of  two  hundred  sixty- five 
dollars  ($265.00)  per  month  for  each  and  every  room  so  leased. 

This  lease  also  includes  the  seating  and  furniture  in  said  rooms. 
The  rental  shall  be  paid  monthly,  the  first  payment  being  made 
on  August  28,  1970. 

The  Grantee  shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the  management 
and  operations  in  connection  with  the  use  of  said  premises  and 
its  general  education  program  and  the  Grantee  agrees  that  the 
Grantor  shall  not  be  liable  for  damages  or  loss  suffered  by  any 
person  or  persons  whomsoever  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
said  premises  nor  shall  the  Grantor  be  liable  to  the  Grantee  for 
any  loss  resulting  to  the  Grantee  as  a result  of  fire,  thief  or 
any  other  cause  whatsoever,  excepting  however,  wilful  acts  and 
violation  thereof  by  the  Grantor,  its  agents  or  servants. 

This  Agreement  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  is  expressly  agreed 
that  the  use  of  the  premises  hereineibove  described  is  subject 
I to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Indiana  State  School 
lAuthorities  and  if  at  any  time  the  premises  do  not  lend  themselves 
|to  the  legal  requirements  necessary  to  conduct  school  classes, 
ithat  the  Grantee  may  supply  ciny  deficiency  as  may  be  required 
or  relinquished  the  privilege  hereby  grcuited. 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  term  herein  granted,  Grantee 
shall  remove  all  of  its  equipment  promptly  from  the  premises 
and  restore  the  premises  to  the  same  condition  as  when 
possession  was  taken  hereunder,  reasonable  wear  and  tear 
excepted. 

Witness  our  hands  the  year  and  date  first  above  written. 

SOUTH  GIBSON  SCHOOL  CORPORATION 

by  - . , 

F . L . Strehl 


George  J.  Chcimberlain 


James  L.  Holder 

Board  of  School  Trustees  of 
South  Gibson  School  Corporation 
GRANTEE 

HOLY  CROSS  SCHOOL 

by  ^ 

Monsignor  Clinton  Hirsch 

—GRANTOR 
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LEASES  OF  CLASSROOMS 
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I This  Agreement  entered  into  this  ^ day  of  Apri  1 , 1970, 

I by  and  between  SAINTS  PETER  AND  PAUL  SCHOOL  hereinafter  referred 
I to  as  the  Grantor  and  SOUTH  GIBSON  SCHOOL  CORPORATION,  herein- 
I after  referred  to  as  Grantee, 

Witnesseth;  SAINTS  PETER  AND  PAUL  SCHOOL  of  Gibson  County, 
Indiana  grants  and  leases  unto  SOUTH  GIBSON  SCHOOL  CORPORATION 
the  southwest  wing  of  the  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  School,  the 
same  consisting  of  five  rooms,  during  the  1970-1971  school  year, 
the  same  being  from  August  28,  1970  to  and  including  May  24,  1971, 
said  school  being  located  in  Haubstadt,  Indiana,  and  said  lease 
being  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  school  classes  in  conjunction 
with  Grantee's  general  education  progreun. 

I 

The  Grantor  shall  at  its  own  expense  furnish  the  light,  fuel, 
maintencince  and  upkeep  of  said  leased  premises,  and  said  Grantee 
shall  pay  as  rent  thereof  the  sum  of  two  hundred  sixty- five 
dollars  ($265.00)  per  month  for  each  and  every  room  so  leased. 

This  lease  also  includes  the  seating  and  furniture  in  said  rooms. 
The  rental  shall  be  paid  monthly,  the  first  payment  being  made 
on  August  28,  1970. 

The  Gremtee  shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the  management 
and  operations  in  connection  with  the  use  of  said  premises  and 
its  general  education  progreim  and  the  Grantee  agrees  that  the 
iGrantor  shall  not  be  liable  for  damages  or  loss  suffered  by  any 
jperson  or  persons  whomsoever  resulting  from  the  operation  of  said 
Ipremises  nor  shall  the  Graintor  be  licible  to  the  Grantee  for  any 
lloss  resulting  to  the  Grantee  as  a result  of  fire,  thief  or  any 
Mother  cause  whatsoever,  excepting  however,  wilful  acts  and  viola- 
:tion  thereof  by  the  Grantor,  its  agents  or  servants. 

This  Agreement  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Indiana 
^Department  of  Public  Instruction, and  it  is  expressly  agreed  that 
^‘>the  use  of  the  premises  hereinadsove  described  is  subject  to  the 
control  and  regulation  of  the  Indiana  State  School  Authorities 
1^  and  if  at  any  time  the  premises  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
;legal  requirements  necessary  to  conduct  school  classes,  that 
I the  Grantee  may  supply  euiy  deficiency  as  may  be  required  or 
relinquished  the  privilege  hereby  granted. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  herein  granted,  Gremtee 
shall  remove  all  of  its  equipment  promptly  from  the  premises 
and  restore  the  premises  to  the  seune  condition  as  when  possession 
was  taken  hereunder,  reasonable  wear  emd  tear  excepted. 
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Witness  our  hands  the  year  and  date  first  above  written. 

SOUTH  GIBSON  SCHOOL  CORPORATION 

by. — 

F.L.  Strehl 

George  J.  Chamberlain 

J2unes  L.  Holder 

Board  of  School  Trustees  of  South 
^ Gibson  School  Corporation  — GRANTEE 

SAINTS  PETER  AND  PAUL  SCHOOL 

by  

Monsignor  Clarence  Lindauer  — 

GRANTOR 
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Limited  Dual  Enrollment  in  Reverse 
The  Britton  System 

Saginaw,  Michigan 
Overview 

In  the  Diocese  of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  twenty- seven  public  school 
teachers  offer  instruction  in  secular  subjects  to  Catholic  children 
in  their  parochial  schools.  The  rooms  in  which  these  classes  are 
conducted  are  leased  by  the  public  school  boards  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  known  as  the  Britton  system. 

Background  and  the  Plan 

The  Saginaw  diocese  is  a rural  area  that  abuts,  the  diocese  of 
Detroit  on  the  South  and  includes  the  north  east  portion  of  the 
state  exttBrjding  to  lake  Superior.  The  Britton  system  is  most  ex- 

i 

tensively  employed  in  towns  that  are  predominantly  Catholic.  The 
plan  is  named  after  Mr.  Ernest  Britton  who  in  1967  headed  a State 
Education  Department  committee  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
designing  a comprehensive  plan  for  school  financing.  The  committee's 
final  report  included  the  recommendation  that  public  school  boards 
provide  teachers  for  the  secular  subjects  taught  in  parochial 
schools.  It  was  observed  that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  one 
of  two  ways.  The  first  possibility  would  involve  the  Catholic 
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school  youngsters  going  to  a public  school  for  the  approved  secu- 
lar subjects.  This  would  be  a traditional  dual  enrollment  program. 

i 

The  second  arrangement  would  involve  public  school  teachers  going 
into  parochial  schools  to  conduct  classes.  Such  an  arrangement 
could  only  be  legal  if  (1)  the  room  in  which  the  public  school  ! 

course  was  taug|it  had  been  leased  by  the  Public  School  Board  of  | 

Education,  and  (2)  the  room  was  devoid  of  all  religious  insignia.  | 
This  would  be  a dual  enrollment  program  in  reverse  since  the  public  ■ 
school  in  effect  would  come  to  the  Catholic  students  through  the 
leasing  agreement.  The  committee  recommended  this  second  plan  as 
the  most  feasible  way  to  provide  teachers  for  the  secular  subjects 
taught  in  nonpublic  schools.  The  plan  was  accepted  and  is  used  in 
many  towns  in  the  diocese  of  Saginaw.  The  public  school  teachers 
involved  are  known  as  Britton  teachers. 

Finances 

The  rental  fee  for  the  rooms  leased  by  the  public  school  in 
the  Catholic  facility  is  always  nominal.  The  teachers'  salaries, 
however,  are  a major  expense  to  the  public  schools.  In  October  - 

of  1969,  the  Bay  City  Times  reported  that  the  district  was  spend—  | 
ing  over  $300,000  yearly  in  support  of  nonpublic  school  education.  | 
The  average  public  school  teacher's  salary  in  the  Saginaw  diocese 
is  $10,000  per  year  and  there  were  more  than  30  Britton  teachers 
in  1969-70.  Although  the  Catholic  schools  might  not  pay  on  the 
scime  scale  the  prograuti  still  offers  significant  financial  relief 
to  parochial  education. 
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The  program  has  not.  received  wide  spread  community  support 
in  the  area.  A suit  was  filed  against  the  Britton  programs  in 
'Bay  City  and  Pinconning,  Michigan,  in  December  1969  to  prevent 

I 

their  operation.  Five  other  similar  programs  were  also  named 
in  the  suit.  The  decision  on  the  case,  handed  down  in  May  1971, 
ruled  that  the  programs  were  legal  (Carmen  et  al.  v.  Secretary 
of  State)  . 

Extent 

Over  twelve  hundred  Catholic  school  students  received  in- 
struction from  27  Britton  teachers  in  the  Saginaw  diocese. 
Programs  are  operated  in  11  schools  in  9 different  towns . The 
names  of  the  schools  and  towns  with  the  number  of  students  and 
Britton  teachers  in  each  are  contained  in  Figure  1. 


Conclusions 

The  Britton  Plan  is  dual  enrollment  in  reverse  under  another 
label.  It  does  not  involve  partnership  dual  enrollments  but 
provides  instruction  in  limited  subject  areas  only.  In  the 
Saginaw  diocese  it  is  putting  a serious  strain  on  public  school 
'finances  while  conversely  it  has  proven  most  beneficial  to  the 
[nonpublic  schools.  But  the  Britton  plan  has  the  same  endemic  weak- 

I 

Iness  found  in  all  local  cooperative  prograuns;  it  only  works  when 
Ithe  climate  in  the  community  is  favorable.  One  Catholic  school 

'.ii 

bfficial  referred  to  this  feature  when  he  said,  "We  simply  wouldn't 


o 
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try  it  [The  Britton  plan]  in  a community  which  was  not  at  least 
50  percent  Catholic.”  The  generalizability  of  the  program 
which  has  as  a prerequisite  a favorable  political-religious 
climate  is  sharply  limited.  The  Britton  plan,  like  other  local 
ventures,  should  be  approached  with  caution. 
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EIGURE  1 

Dual  Enrollment  vdth  and 
Without  Britton  Teachers 

Diocese  of  Saginav/  — 1970-71 
Ducil  Enrollment 


School 


ALPEIA 


Acadendc  Voc. 

High 


6.  All  Saints 

Scared  time  22 

Britton  teachers 

7.  West  Catholic 

Shared  time  76 

Britton  teachers 

8.  Holy  Trinity/St.  Hedwig 

Shared  time  6/7/8  1/2  d£y 

9.  lARBGR  BEACH.  .O.L.L.H. 

Glared  time 
Britton  teachers 

10.  MAPI£  GROVE 

St.  Michael  7-12 

Shared  time  9-12  1/2  day  177 
Britton  teachers 

11.  St.  Michael  2-3 

12.  MERREIIj... Sacred  Heart 

Shared  time  7/8  1/2  day 

'HTDIAND  ^ 

13.  Blessed  Sacrament  7/8  1/2  day 

14.  St.  Brigid  7/8  1/3  day 


Grades 


1.  Catholic  Cen.  High  1/2  day 

330 

1 

2.  St.  Anne  7/8  1/2  day 

70 

3.  St,  Bernard  7/8  1/2  day 

70 

4.  St.  Mary  7/8  1/2  day 

56 

1 

5.  BAD  AXE...  Sacred  Heart 

K-*- 

Shared  time  7/8  5/7  day 

49 

K' 

Britton  teachers 

fc 

1, 

BAY  CITY 

108 

29 


36 


46 

38 
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BRITTON 

HACiERS  Grades 


3 1/5/6/7 


2 9-12 


1/3  9-12 


3 1/2  7/8 


2-1/5  7 

5 2-6 


Students 

Involved 


81 


207 

53 


77 


150 

156 
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Figure  1 (oont. ) 

School 

15.  PARESVILLE 

Britton  teachers 

16.  PINCX)NNrNG...St.  Michael 

9iared  time  5/6/7/  1/2  day 
Britten  teaches 

17.  RUTH. ..SS.  Peter  & Paul 

Britton  Teachers 

Id.  SAGINAW. .. St.  Thonas 
Britton  teachers 

19.  UHLY 

Britton  teacher 


124 


Britton 


Students 


17 


Teachers 

Grades 

Inv< 

1 

3/4 

38 

2 

5/6 

64 

4 

2/4/6/7 

115 

1 

(PE)  5/8 

292 

1 

1/2 

30 

27 

1263 

t. 

i 

I 

i 


S 

i 


1 
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CASE  STUDY  THIRTEEN 
Leased  Facilities 
Warwick  School  Corporation 
Boonsville,  Indiana 
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Warwick  School  Corporation 
Boonsville,  Indiana 


Overview 


o 

ERIC 


Officials  at  St.  Clement's  Catholic  school  in  Boonsville, 
Indiema  have  approached  the  Coxmty  School  Corporation  several 

I times  proposing  that  they  lease  Catholic  owned  facilities  for 

1.' 

I public  school  purposes.  The  situation  differs  from  those  in 

t' 

i‘  Haubstadt  and  Fort  Branch  (CS:11)  in  only  one  respect:  the 

I school  Corporation  has  always  said  no. 

{ 

I Backgroxmd 

I 

I Boonsville  is  about  fifteen  miles  west-northwest  of 

I Evansville  and  has  a population  of  approximately  5,000  people. 

I Eight  to  ten  percent  of  the  population  is  Catholic, 
t The  public  schools  in  Boonsville  have  space  for  all  the 

J youngsters  who  wish  to  attend  these  classes.  Two  years  ago, 
a new  public  elementary  school  with  a capacity  of  400  was 

opened. 

St.  Clement's  the  local  Catholic  school,  operates  grades 
one  through  eight  and  enrolls  200  youngsters.  In  1967  the 
school  began  experiencing  serious  financial  difficulty.  In 
1968-69  two  of  the  four  nuns  teaching  in  the  school  left.  This 
changed  the  composition  of  the  teaching  staff  to  two  sisters 
and  six  lay  people. 
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The  school  debt  has  increased  since  1967  £md  the  projected 
deficit  for  1971-72  is  $45,000.  The  school  debt  for  four  years 
is  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 


Year 

Operational  Deficit  of  St.  Clement  School 

Debt 

1966-67 

$17,000 

1969-70 

39,000 

1970-71 

41,000 

1971-72 

45,000 

St.  Clement's  needed  $25,000  in  order  to  open  school  in 
September  of  1971.  The  diocese  did  not  have  the  money,  the 
funds  could  be  raised  in  the  parish,  find  the  school  Corporation 
is  not  going  to  lease  facilities  in  the  Catholic  school.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  financial  crisis.  Rev.  Rooz,  the  Pastor 
at  St.  Clements,  announced  in  a letter  to  the  School  Bocurd  on 
February  27,  1971  that  his  school  will  close  in  June. 

Ancillary  Programs 

The  public  and  parochial  schools  have  a dual  enrollment 
program  in  grades  7 and  eight-  Twice  a week,  forty-one  Catholic 
students  go  to  the  public  school  for  courses  in  shop  and  home 
economics.  The  principals  involved  have  a friendly  relationship 
and  the  program  ha'i  run  smoothly. 
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Most  of  St.  Clement's  graduates  attend  the  public  high 
school  and  the  secondary  teachers  speak  highly  of  them.  Many 
teachers  in  the  public  high  school  have  indicated  support  for 
St.  Clements'  and  the  desire  to  see  it  continue  in  operation. 

Analysis 

Despite  the  friendly  support  of  the  Junior  High  principal 
and  the  high  school  teachers/  the  Catholic  school  officials 

t 

; have  not  been  able  to  get  the  Corporation  to  enter  into  a 
1 leasing  prograim.  The  pastor  feels  that  the  School  Board  is 
1 simply  not  interested  in  the  Catholic  school.  He  senses  a 
certain  hostility  and  points  out  that  at  a meeting  with  the 
school  Corporation,  Catholic  officials  were  less  than  Wcirmly 
received . 

The  school  corporation  cites  two  reasons  for  not  entering 
;a  leasing  program.  First,  they  l:ave  concerns  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  program.  In  light  of  the  successful  and 
legal  operation  of  similar  programs,  this  vrould  hardly  appear 
to  be  a serious  problem. 

The  second  cuid  more  significant  reason  is  that  the 
i;  Corporation  believes  that  it  can  absorb  tlie  two-hundred  students 
from  St.  Clement's  into  its  own  facilities  without  adding  any 
new  teachers  or  classrooms. 

6"9 


Conclusions 


Some  hostility  does  exist  between  the  Catholic  school 
officials  and  the  public  school  Corporation  in  Boonsville. 

However » far  more  important  than  this^  is  the  fact  that  the 
school  Corporation  does  not  need  the  Catholic  school  facilities. 
The  closing  of  St.  Clement's  will  change  the  student  teacher 
ratio  in  the  public  schools  but  it  will  not  cost  the  Corporation 
any  money.  St.  Clement's  vill  close  in  June  and  the  public 

schools  will  not  be  seriously  affected. 

The  lesson  of  Boonsville  is  very  clear.  Public  school 
boards  enter  into  leasing  programs  when  they  have  either  a 
religious  or  financial  interest  in  the  Catholic  schools.  The 
Weirwick  School  Corporation  has  neither  interest  and  hence  no 
reason  to  enter  into  a leasing  program. 
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Dual  Enrollment  in  Leased 
Facilities  with  Leased  Services 


Gibralter  School  District 
and  S-t.  Mary's  Parish 


Rockwood,  Michigan 
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Overview 


In  Rodcwood,  Michigan,  312  youngsters  study  Religion, 
reading  and  spelling  in  St.  Kary*s  Catholic  School  and 
English,  science,  art  and  social  studies  in  the  Gibralter 
public  school.  The  Gibralter  program  operates  in  six  class- 
rooms in  the  old  parish  school  connected  to  the  new  Catholic 
facility  by  a cafeteria.  The  Public  School  Board  leases 
the  facilities  in  the  old  building  as  well  as  the  half 
time  services  of  the  Catholic  school  principal.  The  program 
began  on  September,  1970,  and  involves  grades  three  through 
eight. 

Background 


RockwoiDd  covers  an  18  square  mile  area  abjout  30  miles 

« i 

i 

•south-east  of  Detroit.  About  60  percent  of  the  20,000  people 

t 

in  the  community  are  Catholics.  The  town  is  growing  rapidly, 
tt  developed  as  a rural  town  with  its  own  identity  but  is 
quickly  becoming  a typical  Detroit  suburb. 

St.  MeuT^'s  is  the  only  Catholic  facility  in  the  town 
af  Rockwood.  In  1969—70,  before  the  dual  enrollment  —leased 
facility  program  began,  415  students  were  enrolled  in  grades 
bne  through  eight  operated  by  the  parish.  The  Gibralter  Public 
Schools  enroll  approximately  3,300  elementary  students. 
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The  initial  discussion  about  a dual-enrollment** leasing 
program  was  initiated  by  the  parish  school  board  as  a result 
of  a serious  financial  problem.  In  1967,  the  public  school 
teachers  in  the  district  unionized  and  received  raises.  The 
competetion  that  resulted  drove  up  the  salaries  of  lay  teachers 
in  the  Catholic  school.  Furthermore,  around  that  same  time 
the  number  of  sisters  teaching  in  St.  Mary's  decreased  sharply. 

For  many  years  the  public  and  parochial  school  had  operated 
a limited  dual  enrollment  program.  Catholic  students  had 
frequently  enrolled  in  science  and  home  economics  courses  in 
the  public  schools.  This  had  set  a precedent  for  cooperative 
programs  and  when  this  precedent  was  combined  with  the  friendly 
relationship  that  existed  between  the  public  and  parochial  school 
boards  the  establishment  of  a partnership  dual  enrollment  pro- 
gram was  a simple  task.  The  leasing  provision  of  the  program 
was  a function  of  idie  lack  of  space  in  the  public  school  and 
the  availability  of  Catholic  facilities.  There  was  some  opposi- 
tion to  the  prograun  but  the  educational  and  financial  benefits 
it  offered  the  public  auid  parochial  schools  mamdated  its  approval 
amd  estaJblishment.  The  program  begaui  in  September,  1970. 

The  Arraungement 

The  Gibralter  School  District  leases  the  former  St.  Mary's 
elementary  school.  This  includes  six  classrooms,  a gym  amd  all 
permament  facilities  amd  furnishings.  The  public  school  operates 
grades  three  through  eight  in  this  building,  one  class  at  each 
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j grade  level.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  youngsters  spend  half 
I their  day  in  the  public  school  classrooms  studying  English, 

! science  art  :ind  social  studies.  The  other  half  of  their 

t 

' school  day  is  spent  in  the  new  parochial  school  studying 
I Religion,  reading  and  spelling.  The  t«;o  buildings  are  connected 

i 

I by  the  cafeteria  but  the  "public"  school  building  has  a 
; separate  exist  and  entrance.  A sign  on  the  front  of  the  leased 
i building  clearly  identifies  it  as  a public  school  facility, 
f In  addition  to  the  dual  enrollment  program,  the  parochial 

i. 

i 

I school  operates  all-Catholic  grades  one  and  two  for  92  pupils. 

I Staff 

I The  staff  for  the  entire  program  consists  of  19  people. 

I- 

fy 

I There  are  six  teachers  in  the  pxablic  school  sector.  None  of 

i 

I them  are  sisters  but  three  of  them  formerly  taught  in  St.  Mary’s. 

§ 

I Technically  we  could  say  that  the  services  of  these  three 
I teachers  arc  leased  by  the  public  school  but  this  term  is  mis- 
leading. They  no  longer  have  any  legal  affiliation  with  the  paurish 
school  board  and  are  exclusively  responsible  to  the  Gibraltar 
School  Superintendent. 

The  Catholic  portion  of  the  program  employs  13  teachers. 

Two  of  the  four  teachers  in  grades  one  and  two  are  sisters  and 
two  of  the  nine  teachers  in  grades  three  throught  eight  are 
nuns. 

The  public  and  parish  school  boards  jointly  support  a sister 
as  the  school's  principal.  She  was  the  principal  when  the 
school  was  under  complete  Catholic  auspicious  and  now  the  public 
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school  board  leases  half  her  services  to  coordinate  their 
portion  of  the  program.  Since  she  maintains  her  affiliation 
with  the  Catholic  school,  the  term  "lease"  seems  appropriate 
in  this  case.  In  addition  to  running  the  day-to-day  operation, 
she  recruits  and  interviews  perspective  public  scdiool  teachers 
and  makes  employment  recommendation  to  the  superintendent. 

This  leased  services  arrangement  has  proven  to  be  administra- 
tively advantageous  for  public  and  parochial  school  officials. 
Through  this  arrangement,  each  has  a part  time  employee  who 
is  totally  in  command  of  the  program. 

School  Policies 

The  dual  enrollment  program  operates  on  the  Gibralter 
School  District  calender  and  class  schedule.  Students  receive 
report  cards  from  the  public  school  which  includes  the  grades 
earned  at  St.  Mciry’s.  All  permanent  records  are  kept  at 
St.  Mary’s  School  Office  cuid  the  children  graduate  from  the 
parochial  school. 

Finances  and  Attendant  Obligations 

In  the  lease  (cf  Appendix  I)  the  Gibralter  School  District 
agrees  to  operate  the  cafeteria  for  students  in  the  program  and 
further,  agrees  to  provide  utilities  and  maintenemce  for  the 
leased  facility.  The  total  expenditure  on  utilities  and  main- 
tenance cannot  exceed  $1200  and  the  payment  of  this  amount  is 
considered  rent.  The  school  district  does  recieve  prorated 
state  aid  for  the  dual  enrolled  students.  The  total  amount  of 
this  state  reimbursement  is  not  known  since  the  state  payment 
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for  the  present  year  has  not  yet  been  recieved.  In  a certain 
sense  the  Gibralter  expenses  and  the  amount  of  state  aid  the 
school  district  recieves  does  not  matter  because  the  lease  also 
£1  ”guaranteed“br eaJc~even**  clause*  This  section  of  the 

agreement  reads  as  follows: 

Costs  to  the  Gibralter  School  District  for  the 

/ 

total  shared  time  program,  including  costs  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  article,  shall  not  exceed 
allowances  from  the  state  for  part-time  membership 
and  tuition  for  the  school  year  1970-71. 

If  the  school  district  loses  money  on  the  program,  the 
^derstanding  is  that  the  parish  will  pay  the  defecit. 

The  leased  facilities  are  under  the  complete  and  exclusxve 
Control  of  the  Gibralter  School  Board  when  the  school  program 
is  in  operation.  This  is  explicidely  stated  in  the  first 
article  of  the  lease  as  follows: 

■ The  entrance  and  exit  to  and  from  the  leased 


classrooms  is  to  be  completely  i^eparate  from  any 


entrance  and  exit  to  the  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School 
classrooms,  and  the  six  leased  classrooms  are  to  be 
identified  as  classrooms  of  either  the  elementary  or 
junior  high  school  as  part  of  the  Gibralter  School 
System.  That  the  use  and  grouping  of  students  in 
classes  held  in  the  leased  classrooms  are  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  Gibralter  School  District. 
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The  parish  may  use  the  school  for  its  own  purposes  under 
certain  conditions.  The  lease  provides  that: 

"The  lessor  [St.  Mary's]  may  make  such  use  of 
the  classrooms  as  it  may  desire  on  days  when  the 
public  school  is  not  in  session  or  when  not  used  by 
the  public  school,  providing  prior  permj.ssion  is 
obtained  from  LESSEE." 

Conclusions 

The  program  has  operated  smoothly  during  its  first  year 
but  it  is  to  eeirly  to  make  a final  judgement  on  the  Gibralter- 
St.  Mary's  arrangement.  Enrollment  for  next  year  has  not  yet 
been  determined  and  the  amount  of  state  support  is  not  yet 
known.  Both  these  vai'iables  will  have  a significant  effect  on 
the  program's  future.  If  the  enrollment  remains  the  same,  and 
the  parish  is  not  forced  to  reimburse  the  school  district  the 
deficit  between  operating  expenses  and  state  aid,  the  program 
will  continue.  A third  signific£Uit  variable  that  will  effect 
the  future  of  the  program  is  the  number  of  sisters  teaching  in 
the  school. 

Until  the  questions  of  enrollment,  state  aid,  and  the 
availability  of  sisters  are  clarified,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
offer  a prediction  about  the  future  of  the  program. 
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GIBRALTAR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
LEASE  AGREEMENT 


THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  Into  this  — 

May 


day  of 


, 1970*  and  betwesn  ST.  MARY'S  SCHOOL  BOARD, 


32447  Church  Street.  Rochwood.  Michlgen,  hereinefter  referred  to  u 
' IXSSOR.  and  the  GIBRALTAR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  a School  Diatrlct  of  the 

r 

; Third  Class,  with  offices  located  at  33494  W.  Jefferson,  Rockwood, 

; Michigan,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  LESSEE. 

\VHEREAS,  St.  Mary's  School  finds  it  Impossible  to  provide  classes 

i and  educational  aervlce.  to  all  enrolled  atudent.  for  the  echool  year  1970-71. 
and 

\ WHEREAS,  St.  Mary's  School,  by  and  through  its  school  board,  has 

1 

t offered  the  use  of  necessary  cUssrooms  and  other  faculties  to  the  Gibraltar 

j 

f School  Dletrlct.  to  be  operated  aa  a Public  School  houelng  a dual  enrollment 

I 

i program  with  St.  Mary's  School,  and 

' WHEREAS,  an  additional  amount  of  state  aid  would  be  available  to  the 

Gibraltar  School  District  as  a result  of  an  increased  enrollment  of  part  time 
j students,  and 

WHEREAS,  such  a lease  and  dual  enrollment  program  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  students  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Gibraltar  School 
i District, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  IT  XS  MUTUALLY  AGREED  AS  FOLLOWS; 

1 

LESSOR  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  rente  to  be  paid  and  the 
j covenants  and  agreements  to  be  performed  by  the  LESSEE  does  hereby  lease 
!to  the  LESSEE  the  following  classrooms  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes 
the  teaching  of  a curriculum  to  part  time  students  as  determined  by  the 
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asm 


GibralUr  Board  of  Education: 

Rooma  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106  and  ouch  other  rooms  and  spaca 
as  may  bo  roqulrod.  The  entrance  and  exit  to  and  from  the  leased  classroomd 
Is  to  be  completely  separate  from  any  entrance  and  exit  to  the  St.  Mary's 
Parochial  School  classrooms,  and  the  six  leased  classrooms  are  to  bo 
Identified  as  classrooms  of  either  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school  as 
part  of  the  Gibraltar  School  System.  That  the  use  and  grouping  of  students 
In  classes  held  In  the  leased  classrooms  are  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  Gibraltar  School  District. 

Additional  rooms  and  space  shall  be  as  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  hereto.  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  classrooms  and  space  as 
herein  mentioned  UESSOR  also  leases  the  student  desks,  chairs,  teacher 
desk  and  chair,  book  cases,  such  text  books  owned  by  the  LESSOR  which  are 
approved  by  the  Gibraltar  Board  of  Education,  and  such  other  mUcellaneous 
equipment  as  are  contained  In  the  classrooms. 

II 

LESSOR  hereby  makes  available  for  the  teachers  and  students  of 
LESSEE  toilets  and  lavatory  facilities  for  girls  and  boys,  teachers'  lounge, 
office  space,  cafeteria,  files,  public  address  systiim,  clock  system,  librai.y 
facilities,  Including  files  and  books  located  therein.  The  uses  of  these 
spaces,  rooms  and  facilities  ehaU  not  be  exclusive  as  to  either  LESSEE  or 

LESSOR  but  shall  be  used  jointly. 

ni 

LESSEE  agrees  to  operate  cafetetla  services  In  the  shared  facilities 
for  students,  teachers,  and  other  employees  of  St.  Mary's  School  and  the 
Gibraltar  School  District  and  to  provide  labor  costs  for  maintenance  and 
custodial  services,  materials  and  supplies  required  for  care,  cleaning  and 
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xnAlxit«nazic*  of  the  v«ntdd  rooms  &od  areas  described  In  paragraph  1 above. 

IV 

The  term  of  this  agreement  shall  be  for  one  year  commencing  July 
1,  1970. 


LESSEE  hires  the  premises  and  facilities  for  the  term  herein 
mentioned,  and  in  consideration  therefore,  of  the  peaceful  use  and  enjoyment 
i thereof,  and  the  performance  of  the  terms  and  covenants  to  be  performed  by 

f,. 

I'  the  LESSO'^,  agrees  to  pay  LESSOR,  as  rent  for  said  rooms  and  facilities 

) 

i mentioned  above,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1200.00) 

f.- 

i:  VI 

( COVENANTS  AND  CONDITIONS  TO  BE  PERFORMED  BY  LESSOR; 

V-  ' * • 

i 

h 

I 1.  Provide  fire,  theft,  and  extended  coverage  insurance  on  the 

'%  leased  property  both  real  and  personal. 

I' 

i;  2.  Provide  heat,  light,  water,  and  equipment  for  a well  maintained 

^school. 

|i  3.  The  total  of  all  such  costs  and  expense  shall  be  considered  rent 

pand  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1200.00^  . 

|i  VII 

j COVENANTS  AND  CONDITIONS  TO  BE  PERFORMED  BY  LESSEE: 

1.  Use  the  classrooms  and  facilities  herein  provided  for  the  purpose 

■7 

Hot  providing  public  school  classes  and  instruction  of  part  time  students 

v) 

, 1 • 

|enroUed  in  grades  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight. 

2.  Costs  to  the  Gibraltar  School  District  for  the  total  shared  time 

t] 

^<%rogram,  including  costs  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  article,  shall  not 
||>|exceed  allowances  from  the  state  for  part  time  membership  and  tuition  for 


P|?;,;the  school  year  1970-71. 


m 


3.  LESSEE  may,  at  its  own  expense,  make  such  alterations, 
modifications  and  improvements  to  the  described  premises,  including  the 
building  and  equipment,  as  luESSEE  may  deem  necessary,  provided  LESSEE 
shall  make  no  structural  alterations  or  remove  any  equipment  without  the 
pjior  written  consent  of  the  LESSORa  Upon  expiration  of  the  term,  LESSEE 
at  LESSOR'S  written  request  shall  remove  alterations,  modifications  and 
improvements  Installed  by  LESSEE  and  restore  the  premises  to  the  condition 
existing  prior  thereto.  In  the  absence  of  such  a request  made  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  hereof,  all  such  alterations,  modifications  and 
improvements  shall  remain  upon  and  be  surrendered  with  the  premises  at  the 
terminatioii  of  this  lease;  provided  however,  that  LESSEE  may  remove  all 
furniture,  equipment,  supplies  and  teaching  aids  supplied  by  LESSEE,  but 
shall  restore  the  premises  to  the  condition  existing  immediately  prior  to  the 
installation  thereof. 

4.  LESSEE  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  this  lease  or  sublet  the 
premises  or  any  part  thereof  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  LESSOR. 

5.  LESSOR  may  make  such  use  of  the  classrooms  as  it  may  desire 
on  days  when  the  public  school  is  not  in  session  or  when  xxot  used  by  the 
public  school,  providing  prior  permission  is  obtained  from  LESSEE. 

vin 

Any  dispute  over  services  supplied  or  to  be  supplied  and  not  supplied 
or  any  other  matter  not  covered  specifically  in  this  agreement  shall  be 
resolved  by  a committee  consisting  of: 

1,  A representative  designated  and  Instructed  by  the  Gibraltar 
School  Board  at  a regxilar  or  special  meeting. 

2,  A representative  selected  by  the  St,  Mary's  Board  of  Education, 

3,  A third  party  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  respective 


IX 


; representative*. 


LESSOR  shall  at  It*  expense,  promptly  comply  with  all  lawful  law*, 
orders,  regulations  or  ordinances  of  all  m\\nlclpal,  county  and  state 
authorities  affecting  the  premises  hereby  leased  and  the  cleanliness,  safety, 

^ occupation  and  use  of  same. 

I ^ 

LESSEE  shall  make  payment  annually  of  amount  determined  due  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  VI,  sub-paragraph  2,  above. 

XI 

LESSOR  covenants  that  the  said  LESSEE,  on  payment  of  amounts  due 
hereunder  and  the  performance  of  the  covenants  herein  contained  shall  and 
■ may  peacefully  and  quietly  have  and  hold  the  described  premises  for  the 

I 

I term  aforesaid. 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Leo  G.  Schulte 
Claudia  A,  Coulson 


GIBRALTAR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Epmixi 

xbff  Archdiocese  of  Detroit 


RpmAn  Catholic  Archbishop  of 


CASE  STUDY  FIFTEEN 


Dual  Enrollment  in  Reverse  with  Leased 

Services 


Fitzgerald  School  Corporation  and  St.  Mark's 

School 


Warren,  Michigan 
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Overview 


In  the  Detroit  suburb  of  Warren,  more  than  500  youngsters 
divide  their  school  day  between  St.  Mark's  Catholic  School  and 
the  Fitzgerald  Public  School.  The  students  in  grades  four 
through  eight  receive  their  public  school  education  in  eight 

j classrooms  in  the  Catholic  school  building  leased  by  the 

( 

» 

[public  sector.  The  Fitzgerald  School  Corporation  also  leases 

; 1/3  of  the  Catholic  principals  time  to  administer  the  public 

i 

I school  portion  of  the  program.  The  program  has  been  operating 

I since  September  of  1969.  However,  it  will  end  this  June  when 
St.  Mark's  closes  its  doors. 


Background 

The  Fitzgerald  School  District  in  Warren  has  a population 
that  is  predominately  Catholic  with  a significant  minority  of 
Southern  Baptists.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  Detroit  and  is 
generally  considered  a wealthy  bedroom  community. 

Events  Leading  Up  to  the  Program 

In  March  of  1969,  the  Education  Office  of  the  Detroit  Arch- 
i diocese  set  a new  salary  scale  for  all  teachers  in  Catholic 


schools.  St.  Mark's  Parish  could  not  meet  this  new  salary  level 
The  school  had  been  losing  enrollment  and  was  operating  at  an 
annual  deficit  of  $135,000.  Even  before  the  school  was  hit  with 
the  new  salary  scale,  modifications  in  the  school  program  had 
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been  actively  considered.  One  of  the  early  plans  designed  to 
provide  relief  to  the  school,  was  the  closing  of  grades  one,  two, 
and  three.  This  would  have  eliminated  179  students.  Another 
suggestion  was  to  drop  grades  seven  and  eight,  thus  eliminating 
156  pupils.  But  the  new  salary  scale  was  "the  straw  that  broke 
the  camels  back."  Shortly  after  the  new  salary  schedule  was 
announced,  St.  Mark's  had  an  announcement  of  its  own;  the  school 
would  close  in  June  unless  some  form  of  aid  was  found. 

At'  this  point.  Public  and  Catholic  school  officials  began 
to  discuss  the  possibilities  and  potential  of  dual  enrollment. 

At  first,  discussions  centered  around  a partnership  plan  in 
which  the  Catholic  school  students  would  walk  to  a nearby  public 
school.  However,  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  public  school 
would  have  difficulty  accomodating  the  884  students  from 
St.  Mark's.  Even  if  the  program  was  limited,  grades  four  through 
eight  in  St.  Mark's,  it  was  felt  that  the  560  pupils  would  prove 
difficult  for  the  public  school  facility  to  handle.  This  suggested 
that  the  best  program  was  one  involving  leased  facilities  in  the 
Catholic  school.  Interestingly,  now  that  St.  Mark's  will  close, 
the  public  schools  have  found  ways  of  assimilating  the  new’  enroll- 
ments into  their  existing  facilities;  they  will  not  lease  space 
from  the  defunct  Catholic  school  next  year. 

Local  Problems 

Two  problems  confronted  the  program  at  an  early  point  in  its 
development.  First,  one-third  of  the  pupils  at  St.  Mark's  were 
from  outside  the  Fitzgerald  School  District.  This  situation  com- 
plicated the  procedures  for  state  reimbursement  and  posed  a serious 


roadblock  for  the  dually  enrolled  students.  A second  pro- 
blem was  the  articulate  opposition  of  the  non-Catholic  segment 
of  the  community.  Southern  Baptist's  were  oppossed  to  the  pro- 
gram because  they  felt  it  supported  a Catholic  School  with  their 
tax  money. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  an  agreement  was  reached  and 
the  school  board  approved  the  leased  facility  dual  enrollment 
program  on  May  8,  1969.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  board  rejected 
a proposal  to  put  the  plan  before  the  voters. 

The  advocates  of  the  propossed  referendum  filed  suit  against 
the  school  Corporation  and  on  June  28,  1969,  a judge  of  the 
Malcomb  County  Court  ruled  the  "program  [was]  illegal  because 
it  included  non-resident  students."  This  decision  was  appealed 
but  St.  Mark's  seemed  doomed.  In  July,  the  public  school  ordered 
$2,600.00  worth  of  new  books  for  the  students  from  St.  Mark's. 

But  the  Appelite  Court  overturned  the  first  decesion,  ruling 
that  the  program  was  legal  if  two  conditions  were  met:  (1)  the 

entrances  and  exists  to  the  public  school  sector  of  St.  Mark's 
had  to  be  seperate  from  those  in  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 
(2)  the  leased  rooms  had  to  be  identified  as  public  school  class- 
rooms. These  conditions  were  met  and  the  program  began  tiiat 
September . 

State  Problems 

The  legal  issue  had  been  resolved  on  the  local  level,  but 
the  battle  raged  on  at  the  state  level.  On  December  18,  1969, 
a suit  was  .filed  against  seven  school  Corporations  operating 
dual  enrollment  programs.  Defendants  in  the  suit  included  the 
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following  school  Corporations:  Centerline,  Warren  Consolidated, 

Fitzgerald,  Warren,  Bay  City,  Pencanny,  Saginaw  Township  and 
Harbor  Beach.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  were  the  citizens  to 
Advance  Public  Education,  the  Michigan  Education  Association, 
Michigan  Federation  of  Teachers,  ACLU,  NAACP,  Trade  Union 
Leadership  Council,  and  the  American  Jewish  Congress.  The 
suit  contended  that  dual  enrollment  programs  in  leased  facilities 
violated  the  First  Amendment.  The  schools  were  not  enjoined 
from  operating  during  the  e judication  of  the  case.  In  May  of 
1971,  a decision  v;as  finally  reached  by  the  Michigan  State 
Supreme  Court.  It  found  that  programs  of  dual  enrollment  in 
leased  facilities  were  legal,  provided  the  program  was  under 
the  complete  and  exclusive  control  of  the  public  school. 

The  Program 

The  Fitzgerald  School  Corporation  leases  eight  rooms,  the 
gym,  office  space  and  library  space  in  St,  Mark's.  The  Corpora- 
tion supplies  public  school  teachers  and  operates  public  school 
classes  in  these  rooms.  In  addition,  the  school  Corporation 
leases  the  part-time  services  of  the  Catholic  principals  to 
organize  and  operate  the  public  school  portion  of  the  program. 

By  paying  this  sister  1/3  of  a public  school  principal's  salary, 
the  Corporation  has  in  effect  given  the  program  a single  admin- 
istrator with  a dual  identity.  Moreover,  this  leased  services 
plan  has  proven  to  be  a most  successful  administrative  arrange- 
ment. The  Program  enrolls  505  students  in  grades  four  through  eight. 
These  pupils  are  the  same  boys  and  girls  that  would  have  attended 


these  classes  had  they  remained  exclusively  under  Catholic 
auspicious.  Although  the  lease  reads,  "that  the  use  and  grouping 
of  students  in  classes  held  in  the  leased  classrooms  are  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  schools," 
the  enrollment  policies  of  St.  Mark's  determines  the  composition 
of  these  rooms.  Although  the  program  does  not  explicitedly 
exclude  anyone,  the  half-time  public  school  program  is  coordinated 
only  with  the  program  at  St,  Mark's  Catholic  School.  Hence,  a 
student  in  the  public  school  portion  has  to  enroll  in  the  Catholic 
half  to  complete  his  program.  In  practice,  pupils  do  not  sign 


up  for  the  public  school  section  first,  rather  they  enroll  in 
St.  Mark's  and  then  register  for  the  dual  enrollment  program 
with  the  public  sector.  The  end  result  is  a public  school  program 
that  is  exclusively  Catholic. 


Enrollment  has  decreased  since  the  program  began.  Enroll- 
ment by  grade  for  1969-70  and  1970-71  is  shown  in  Table  One. 
Grades  one  through  three  were  not  under  the  program  and  remained 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  St.  Mark's. 


Table  1 


Dual  Enrollment  in  St.  Mark's 


Grade 


1-3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


(Not  under 


Total 


Enrollment 

1969-1970 


dual  enrollment)  284 

116 

113 

120 

103 

108 


844 

629 


Enrollment 

1970-1971 

173 

111 

106 

100 

100 

108 


680 
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As  we  mentioned  earlier,  St.  Mark's  will  close  in  June  of 
,19  70.  Table  1 shows  that  the  dual  enrollment  grades  "ost  55 
pupxls  while  the  first  three  grades  experienced  a decline  of 

109  students.  The  total  student  enrollment  decline  totaled  284. 
Administrative  Policy 

The  employment  of  a single  principal  by  both  parties  has 
facilitated  the  smooth  operation  of  the  program.  The  students 
recieve  two  report  cards,  one  from  Fitzgerald  and  one  from 
St.  Mark's.  The  Fitzgerald  grades  are  transferred  to  St.  Mark's 
where  all  the  permanent  records  of  dual  enrolled  students  are 
kept.  Morning  and  afternoon  attendance  is  taken  in  both  sectors 
of  the  program.  The  morning  absentee  reports  are  crossed 
referenced  and  checked  against  the  afternoon's  attendances.  The 

dual  enrollment  program  follows  the  public  school  calender. 
Attendent  Obligation 

The  lease  between  Archbishop  Dearden  who  holds  title  to 
St.  Mark's  and  the  Fitzgerald  School  Corporation  is  comprehensive 
and  detailed.  It  clearly  reflects  an  understanding  of  Consti- 
tutional Law,  state  policy  on  reimbursement  for  dual  enrolled 
students,  and  the  status  of  nonpublic  school.  Unlike  most  docu- 
ments used  in  leased  facility-dual  enrollment  programs,  it  ex- 
plicates matters  of  educational  policy.  The  complete  document 
is  contained  in  Appendix  I,  and  some  of  its  key  provisions  are 
summarized  here.  630 

The  introduction  to  the  lease  details  the  precarious  position 
of  St.  Mark's  but  points  out  that  "St.  Mark's  School,  with  a 
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r Shared  Time  [Dual  Enrollment]  Program  for  grades  four,  five, 
I six,  seven,  and  eight  could  provide  classes  and  educational 
t services  for  the  school  year  1970-71."  The  lack  of  space  in 


the  public  schools  is  mentioned,  as  is  the  state  provision  for 


[ reimbursing  school  Corporations  for  dual  enrolled  students. 

i. 

I The  introduction  concludes  "a  lease  and  Shared  Time  [dual 
I enrollment]  Program  would  be  beneficial  to  the  students  and  to 


I the  taxpayers  of  the  Fitzgerald  School  District." 


I The  first  article  of  the  lease  names  the  rooms  to  be  rented 


and  several  policies  governing  their  operation. 

"The  entrance  and  exit  to  and  from  the 
leased  classrooms  is  to  be  completely 
seperate  from  any  entrance  and  exit  to 
to  the  St.  Mark's  Parochial  School  class- 
rooms, and  the  eight  leased  classrooms  are 
to  be  identified  as  classrooms  of  either 
the  elementary  or  junior  high  school  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Fitzgerald  Public 
School  System.  That  the  use  and  grouping 
of  students  in  classes  held  in  the  leased 
classrooms  are  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  Fitzgerald  School  District." 

The  document  goes  on  to  state  that  the  agreement  shall  be 
in  effect  for  one  year,  beginning  July,  1970,  includes  the  use 
of  all  equiptment  and  facilities  in  St.  Mark's  needed  for  the 
normal  operation  of  the  public  school  program,  and  that  the 
financial  consideration  for  rent  and  facilities  shall  be  one 
dollar. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  lessor,  St.  Mark's,  are  enumerated: 
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1.  St.  Mark's  must  provide  full  insurance  coverage, 

2.  provide  and  pay  part  of  the  utilities  and  maintainence 

expenses  and 

3.  promptly  bill  the  school  Corporation  for  its  share  of 

the  above  mentioned  operating  expenses. 

The  school  Corporation  likewise  agrees  to  certain  conditions. 

1.  The  Corporation  will  use  the  leased  classrooms  to 
provide  public  school  classes  and  instruction  of  part-time 

students  enrolled  in  grades  four  through  eight, 

2.  will  reimburse  St.  Marks'  a prorated  share  of  operating 

expenses.  This  shall  not  exceed  $17,000  per  annum, 

3.  no  more  than  186  non-resident  students  shall  be  enrolled 

in  the  program , 

4.  St.  Mark's  may  make  such  use  of  the  classrooms  as  it  may 
desire  on  days  when  the  public  school  is  not  in  session  or  when 

not  used  by  the  public  school,  providing  prior  permission  is  obtained 

from  the  school  department. 

Additional  administrative  details  are  explicated  and  the  last 


article  of  the  lease  reads: 

As  a part  of  the  consideration  for  this  Agreement 
the  parties  hereto  have  entered  into  a INDEMNITY  AND 
HOLD  HARMLESS  AGREEMENT  in  a separate  instrument  executea 
simultaneously  herewith,  which  is  incorporated  herein 
by  reference  and  made  a part  hereof. 

The  idemnity  and  hold  harmless  agreement  makes  the  contract 
null  and  void,  absolving  both  parties  of  responsibility  if  legal 
action  prevents  the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  lease. 
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Finances 


The  Fitzgerald  school  Corporation  receives  a state  re- 
imbursement which  exceeds  the  cimount  it  spends  on  the  program. 

The  original  estimated  budget  of  $141,925  was  to  be  evenly 
balanced  by  $100,240  in  state  reimbursement  for  residents  and 
$41,635  in’ state  funds  for  students  outside  the  district  who 
enroll  in  the  program.  The  actual  operating  budget  for  the 
first  year  was  $144,270  of  which  $100,328.43  was  expended.  The 
major  savings  came  in  salary  expenses  budgeted  for  $104,192, 
which  actually  cost  only  $78,484,  a savings  of  $25,708.  The  state 
reimbursement  for  1969-70  amounted  to  $103,000  for  district  stu- 
dents and  $41,000  for  out  of  district  students:  a total  revenue 

of  $144,000.  Hence,  reimbursement  exceeded  expenses  by  $43,672.00. 
The  same  budget  is  being  used  for  1970-71  although  there  will  be 
some  increase  in  salary  expenses.  The  estimated  state  reimbursement 
is  $103,000  for  full  residents,  $43,774  for  non-residents:  a 

total  revenue  of  $146,774.  Although  actual  operating  costs  cannot 
be  determined  at  this  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  state  reimburse- 
ment will  exceed  program  expenses  by  $35,000  to  $40,000.  This 
information  is  summarized  on  Table  2 including  a breakdown  of 
enrollment  by  resident  or  non-resident  status . 

Reimbursement  exceeded  expenses  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  and  second,  the  number  of  young 
teachers  on  the  staff.  The  student  body  is  large  enough  to  qualify 
for  a sizable  amount  of  state  aid.  At  the  same  time,  the  teaching 
staff  is  made-up  largely  of  yopng  teachers  most  of  whom  are  still 
on  the  lower  rungs  of  salary  ladder. 
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Table  2 

Financial  Summary  of  St,  Marks'  - Fitzgerald  School 
Corporation  Lease  Facility~Dual  Enrollment  Plan. 


First  Estimate  1969-70  Student  Status  1970-7_1  Student  Status 


Budget  $141/925 

$144,270 

$144,270 

Expenses 

141,925 

100,328 

100,328* 

State 

Reimbursement 

141,925 

144,000 

146,774* 

Resident 

Student 

100,240 

103,000 

370 

103,000 

323 

Non-Resident 

Student 

41,685 

41,000 

174 

43,774 

492 

State 

Reimbursement 
in  Excess  of 
Expenditures 

43,671 

47,774* 

*Estimate 

/ 


634 
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\ Of  course,  as  the  salary  level  increased  with  teaching  experience 

I 

; the  ratio  of  expenditures  by  the  local  system  to  state  reimburse- 
i ment  would  have  decreased  had  the  program  continued. 


I ■ 


Conclusion 


‘r 


1 The  leased  facility-dual  enrollment  program  between  St.  Marks' 

and  the  Fitzgerald  School  Corporation  could  be  considered  successful 

c 

f, 

I and  mutually  beneficial  while  it  operated.  The  Corporation  avoided 

I 

|;  for  two  years  the  awesome  expense  of  assimilating  some  800  Catholic 
school  students  and  at  the  same  time,  recieved  state  funds  in 
excess  of  what  it  spent  on  the  program. 

The  Catholic  school  recieved  the  services  of  eight  public 
school  teachers  for  grades  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight.  In 
addition,  in  1969-70,  St.  Marks'  recieved  $11,967  from  the  Corpora- 
|tion  for  its  share  of  utilities  and  maintenance  costs. 

In  spite  of  its  achievements  and  success,  the  program  will 

inot  operate  next  year  St.  Mark'*:  school  will  close  its  doors 

?: 

!)in  June.  The  relief  the  program  offered  was  not  enough  to  offset 
|the  problems  facing  the  school.  The  financial  conditions  that 
ilead  to  the  establishment  of  the  leased  facility-dual  enrollment 
|;program  have  out  distar\ced  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  it. 
l|t  The  principal  of  St.  Mark's  estimated  that  even  with  the 
■dual  enrollment  - leasing  arrangements  the  school  would  once 
again  approach  a deficit  of  $135,000. 


m 


The  reasons  for  the  new  deficit  were  blamed  on  the  loss  of 


j^^’264  tuition  paying  students  from  1969-70  to  1970-71.  The  further 


Ei\icBi 
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complication  was  the  fact  that  the  parish  built  a new  $400^000 
church  in  1969  and  did  not  feel  it  could  cifford  to  continue  to 
subsidize  the  school  at  the  former  level. 

The  lesson  is  perfectly  clear:  dual  enrollment  is  a 

temporary  measure,  a stop  gap  technique.  The  ills  that  plague 
Catholic  education  will  not  be  cured  by  dual  enrollment.  At 
best,  such  programs  offer  temporary  relief  to  both  the  public  and 
nonpublic  sectors. 
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AGREEMENT  OF  LEASE 


O 

ERIC 


This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  7th  day  of  May 

5;. 

|1970,  by  and  between  John  F.  Dearden,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
[of  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  234  Washington  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
[Michigan,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  LESSOR,  and  the  Fitzgerald 

I Public  Sfcthools , A School  District  of  the  Third  Class,  xvith  offices 

t 

I located  at  23200  Ryan  Road,  Warren,  Michigan  hereinafter  referred 

I 

I WHEREAS,  St.  Mark's  School,  a parochial  school  situated  at 

4257  Bart,  Warren,  Michigan,  is  in  the  Fitzgerald  School  District 
and  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  726  students  in  grades  one 
through  eight  of  which  approximately  505  are  enrolled  in  grades 
four  through  eight,  and 

WHEREAS,  St.  Mark's  School  Finds  it  impossible  to  provide 
classes  and  educational  services  to  all  enrolled  students  for  the 
school  year  19  70  197^,  and 

I 

WHEREAS,  St.  Mark's  School,  with  a shared  time  program  for 
^grades  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight  could  provide  classes  and 
|educational  services  for  the  school  year  197£  - 197^,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Fitzgerald  Public  School  does  not  have  classroom 
|space,  equipment  and  facilities  to  provide  full-time  educational 

^}i 

Iservices  for  all  school  children  in  the  district,  and 

WHEREAS,  Mark's  School,  by  and  through  its  School  Board,  in 
Conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Maurice  M.  Veryeer,  Pastor  of  St.  Mark's 

638 
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Parish,  and  His  Excellency  John  F.  Cardinal  Dearden,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  who  holds  title  to 
St.  Mark’s  School,  have  offered  the  use  of  necessary  classroom 
and  other  facilities  to  the  Fitzgerald  Public  Schools,  to  be  operated 
as  a Public  School  housing  a shared  time  program  with  St.  Mark’s 
Elementary  School,  and 

WHEREAS,  an  additional  amount  of  State  Aid  would  be  available 
to  the  Fitzgerald  Public  Schools  as  a result  of  an  increased  enroll- 

ment  of  part-time  students,  and 

WHEREAS,  such  a lease  and  shared  time  program  wo\ild  be  bene 

ficial  to  the  students  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Fitzgerald 
School  District. 

NOW  THEREFORE,  IT  IS  MUTUiJiLY  AGREED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

I 

LESSOR  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  rents  to  be  paid  and 
the  covenants  and  agreements  to  be  performed  by  the  LESSEE  does 
hereby  lease  to  the  LESSEE  the  following  classrooms  to  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  for  the  teaching  of  a curriculum  to  part- 
time  students  as  detarmined  by  the  Fitzgerald  Board  of  Education. 

Rooms  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31  and  32  and  such  other 
rooms  and  space  as  may  be  required.  The  entrance  and  exit  to  and 
from  the  leased  classrooms  is  to  be  completely  separate  from  any 
entrance  and  exit  to  the  St.  Mark’s  Parochial  School  classrooms, 
and  the  eight  leased  classrooms  are  to  be  identified  as  classrooms 
of  either  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school  as  part  and  parcel 
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of  the  Fitzgerald  Public  School  System.  That  the  use  and  grouping 
of  students  in  classes  held  in  the  leased  classrooms  are  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
Fitzgerald  School  District. 

Additional  rooms  and  space  shall  be  as  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  hereto.  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
classrooms  and  space  as  herein  mentioned  LESSOR  also  leases  the 
student  desks,  chairs,  teacher  desk  and  chair,  book  cases,  such 
textbooks  owned  by  the  LESSOR  which  are  approved  by  the  Fitzgerald 
Board  of  Education,  and  such  other  miscellaneous  equipment  as  are 
contained  in  the  classrooms. 

II 

LESSOR  hereby  mcJces  available  for  the  teachers  and  students 
of  LESSEE  toilets  and  lavatory  facilities  for  girls  and  boys, 
teachers  lounge,  office  space,  gymnasium,  files,  public  address 
system,  clock  system,  central  library  facilities,  including  files 
and  books  located  therein.  The  uses  of  tliese  spaces  and  roomt'> 
and  facilities  shall  hot  be  exclusive  as  to  either  LESSEE  or  LESSOR 
but  shall  be  used  jointly. 

Ill 

The  term  of  this  agreement  shall  be  for  one  year  commencing 
July  1,  1970 

■■ 

LESSEE  hires  the  premises  eind  facilities  for  the  term  herein 
imentioned,  and  in  consideration  therefore,  of  the  peaceful  use^ 
land  enjoyment  thereof,  and  the  performance  of  the  terms  and 
icovenante  to  be  performed  by  the  LESSOR,  agrees  to  pay  LESSOR, 
rent  for  said  rooms  and  facili'^^s;^ mentioned  above,  the  sum 
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of  ONE  DOLLAR  and  other  valuable  consideration. 

V 

COVENANTS  AND  CONDITIONS  TO  BE  PERFORMED  BY  LESSOR: 

1.  Provide  fire,  theft,  and  extended  coverage  insurance  on 
the  leased  property,  both  real  and  personal. 

2.  Provide  heat,  light,  water,  labor  costs  for  maintenance 
and  custodial  services,  materials  and  supplies  required  for  the 
care,  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  demised  premises  and  equipment 
for  a well  maintained  school, 

3.  Promptly  bill  LESSEE  for  its  share  of  said  costs  and 
expense  including  therewith  a breakdown  and  itemisation  of  such 
costs  and  expenses.  The  total  of  all  such  costs  and  expense  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  Seventeen  Thousand  Dollars. 

VI 

COVENANTS  AND  CONDITIONS  TO  BE  PERFORMED  BY  LESSEE: 

1.  Use  the  classrooms  and  facilities  herein  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  public  school  classes  and  instruction 
to  part  time  students  enrolled  in  grades  four,  five,  six,  seven 
and  eight. 

2.  Reimburse  LESSOR  for  the  pro  rata  share  of  expense 
incurred  by  LESSOR  as  outlined  in  paragraph  V above  by  paying 
that  portion  of  the  above  mentioned  expenses  as  one-half  of  the 
enrollment  of  students  in  grades  four,  five,  six,  sexren  and 
eight,  bears  to  the  enrollment  of  all  students  enrolled  in  both 
shared  time  and  no-shared  time  within  the  building  in , grades  one 
through  eight. 


f. 
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EXAMPLE : 


726 

505 


KT;^' 

I 

iu' 


Total  enrollment  in  all  grades 
^^“-time  students  enrolled  in 
grades  four  through  eight 

I operational  cost  of  building  X 1/2(505)  - LESSEES  COST 
I 726 

I The  above  formula  shall  be  applied  to  the  enrollments  on  the 

I fourth  Friday  of  September,  but  such  enrollment  shall  not  in- 

I elude  more  than  m non-resident  students. 

I 3.  Reimbursement  may  be  less  based  on  the  formula  above, 

I but  shall  not  exceed  $17,000.00. 

4.  LESSEE  may,  as  its  own  expense,  ma)ce  such  alterations, 

I modification  and  improvements  to  the  demised  premises,  including 
I the  building  and  equipment,  as  LESSEE  may  deem  necessary,  pro- 
I vided  LESSEE  Shall  mahe  no  structural  alterations  or  remove  any 
equipment  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  LESSOR.  Upon 
expiration  of  the  term,  LESSEE  at  LESSOR'S  written  request,  shall 
I remove  alterations,  modifications  and  improvements  installed  by 
I LESSEE  and  restore  the  premises  to  the  condition  existing  prior 
I thereto.  In  the  absence  of  such  a request  made  prior  to  the  ’ 

I expiration  of  the  term  hereof,  all  such  alterations,  modifications 
I and  improvements  shall  remain  upon  and  be  surrendered  with  the 
premises  at  the  termination  of  this  Lease,  provided,  however,  that 
I LESSEE  may  remove  all  furniture,  equipment,  supplies  and  teaching 
'Jaids  supplied  by  LESSEE,  but  shall  restore  the  premises  to  the 
condition  existing  immediately  prior  to  the  installation  thereof. 


453-049  0 - 72  - 45 
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5,  LESSEE  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  this  lease  or 
sublet  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof  without  the  prior  written 
consent  of  the  LESSOR. 

6.  LESSOR  may  make  such  use  of  the  classrooms  as  it  may 
desire  on  days  when  the  public  school  is  not  in  session  or  when 
not  used  by  the  public  school,  providing  prior  permission  is 
obtained  from  LESSEE, 


Any  dispute  over  services  supplied  or  to  be  supplied,  and 
not  supplied,  or  any  other  matter  not  covered  specifically  in 
this  agreement,  shall  be  resolved  by  a committee  con^osed  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Fitzgerald  Board  of  Education  and  the  St,  Mark's 
Board  of  Education  and  a third  party  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
respective  Presidents, 


The  LESSOR  shall,  as  its  expense,  promptly  comply  with  all 
lawful  laws,  orders,  regulations  or  ordinances  of  all  municipal , 
county  and  state  authorities  affecting  the  premises  hereby  leased 
and  the  cleanliness,  safety,  occupation  and  use  of  name, 

IX 

LESSEE  shall  make  payments  monthly  of  amounts  determined  due 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  VI,  sub-paragraph  2,  above, 

. . X.. 

LESSOR  covenants  that  the  said  LESSEE,  on  payment  of  amounts 
due  hereunder  and  the  performance  of  the  covenants  herein  con- 
tained shall  and  may  peacefully  and  quietly  have  and  hold  the 
demised  premises  for  the  term  aforesaid. 


VII 


VIII 
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XI 


As  a part  of  the  consideration  for  this  Agreement  the 
parties  hereto  have  entered  into  a INDEMNITY  AND  HOLD  HARMLESS 
AGREEMENT  in  a separate  instrument  executed  simultaneously  here- 
'with,  which  is  incorporated  herein  by  reference  and  made  a part 
hereof . 


I 


^ IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  as  of  the  day  and  date  first  written  above. 
WITNESSED  BY; 

Lawrence  J . Burr 


Kenneth  K.  Kistner 


)onald  S.  Durant 


N.F.  Dearden 

FITZGERALD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

3v;  Paul  T.  Greening 

President 

By;  Verna  Rasmussin 

Secretary 
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Dual  Enrollment  in  Leased  Facilities 


Rutland,  Vermont 


Overview 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  youngsters  in  Rutland,  Vermont 


lead  bifurcated  school  lives.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
students  at  Christ  the  King  School  and  at  St.  Peters  School 
i study  geography,  language  arts,  science  and  physical  educa- 


; subjects  in  the  non  leased,  church  operated  portion  of  the 
building.  The  program  began  in  November  of  1970.  The 
public  school  teachers  employed  in  the  leased  classrooms 
were  formerly  employed  by  the  Catholic  schools  to  teach  in 
these  same  classrooms. 


Rutland  is  nestled  in  the  mountains  of  Southwestern 
Vermont.  The  population  of  20,000  is  approximately  50% 
Catholic.  The  area  surrounding  the  city  of  Rutland  is 
approximately  90%  Protestant. 

The  Schools 

The  Catholic  schools  in  Rutland  are  experiencing  the 


tion  in  public  school  classes  operated  in  leased  rooms  in 


the  Catholic  school.  They  take  the  remainder  of  their 


Background 
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cities  across  the  nation.  Two  years  ago,  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  Elementary  School  closed,  leaving  two  Catholic 
elementary  schools  and  one  Catholic  high  school  in  the 
town.  Christ  the  King,  St.  Peters,  and  Mt.  St.  Joseph 
Schools  were,  and  still  are  struggling  to  continue  in 
existence.  Enrollment  is  dwindling  and  operating  costs  have 
continued  to  climb. 

The  public  schools  in  Rutland  are  not  having  an  easy 
time  of  it  either.  The  cost  of  operation  is  increasing 
and  facilities  are  beginning  to  become  crowded.  The  public 
school  »?opulation  of  3,400  would  be  increased  by  almost 
40%  if  the  town's  1400  Catholic  school  students  had  to 
be  f ssimilated  into  the  public  school  system.  As  one 
public  school  official  put  it,  "We're  up  against  the  wall, 

J?  anyone  else  closes,  we'd  be  in  very  serious  trouble." 

Early  Precident 

Before  analyzing  the  present  plan,  it  is  important 
to  examine  two  earlier  arrangements  which,  combined  with 
the  present  financial  status  of  public  and  Catholic  schools, 
set  the  stage  for  the  leasing-dual  enrollment  program. 

First,  since  1940,  Catholic  school  students  have  been 
enrolled  in  pulbic  school  courses.  This  dual  enrollment 
program  was  limited  to  vocational  education  courses  and 
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I involved  only  a small  number  of  studnet. 

I 

Second,  until  a 1960  state  court  decision  ruled  the 


I long  standing  practice  illegal,  the  Catholic  high  school 
p had  been  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  involved  in  teaching 
secular  subject  to  non  Rutland  residents.  This  arrangement 


I 


paralled  the  state  wide  practice  of  rural  communities  with- 
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i;  out  high  schools  reimbursing  towns  with  high  schools  for 
educating  their  children.  This  policy  was  simply  trans- 

r 

I 

I ferred  to  the  Catholic  high  school  which  also  charged 

k' 

I 

% " tuition"  fees  to  outlying  communities  for  children  enrolled 
I in  the  Catholic  school.  (This  practice  is  still  legal  for 
non  church  related  non  public  schools.) 

M A final  prerequisite  to  the  proper  understanding  of 

ihow  the  present  plan  developed,  deals  with  the  Rutland 
I Town  Charter.  The  charter  fixes  the  amount  of  tax  revenue 

r* 

I that  can  be  allotted  to  the  operation  of  the  schools.  If 
the  school  boards  wishes  to  initiate  a program  that  places 
I their  operating  costs  over  this  amount,  the  charter  stipu- 
lates that  they  must  first  get  voter  approval  on  the 
[measure.  We  shall  return  to  this  factor  later. 

I Events  Leading  to  the  Present  Plan 

The  dual  enrollment  program  in  Rutland,  Vermont  began 
in  1966  with  a discussion  of  a teacher,  loan  program.  Catholic 
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school  officials  mentioned  the  idea  to  the  public  school 
board  but  no  formal  proposal  was  submitted. 

School  Year  1967-68 

In  February  of  1968,  three  Catholic  schools  each 
asked  the  Rutland  school  board  to  loan  them  two  teachers 
for  physical  education  and  art  classes.  Tlie  request  did 
not  involve  either  the  leasing  of  facilities  or  dual  en- 
rollment. The  Board  was  lukewarm  to  the  plan  because 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  School  was  in  danger  of 
closing.  The  school  was  losing  both  students  and  nuns. 

Its  future  was  uncertain.  If  the  school  closed  and  the 
students  had  to  be  absorbed  into  the  public  school  system, 
the  additional  expense  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a teacher  loan  program.  The  plans  for  the  teacher  loan 
were  dropped. 

Late  in  the  Spring,  the  principal  at  Immacu;late  Heart 
announced  that  the  school  would  open  in  September  once 
again. 

School  Year  1968-69 

In  1969  the  school  board  was  again  asked  to  approve 
a teacher  loan  program.  The  Board  rejected  the  plan.  But 
at  a town  meeting  required  before  final  approval  of  the 
school’ budget,  some  eight  hundred  Catholic  students,  teachers 
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and  parents,  convinced  the  school  Board  to  reconsider  their 
earlier  decision.  When  the  votes  were  counted,  the  teacher 
loan  program  had  been  approved. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  principal  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  announced  that  the  school  would  close  in  June.  The 
assimilation  of  these  students  could  not  be  financed 
within  the  limitations  of  the  school  budget,  so  the  teacher 
loan  program  was  dropped  to  make  available  the  necessary 
school  funds. 


All  weijeiiujcA  /,  1969,  Catholic  school  officials  again 
reguested  the  loan  of  six  teachers,  two  each  for  Mt.  St. 
Joseph's  High  School,  Christ  the  King  and  St.  Peters  Elemen- 
tary School.  The  instructors  were  to  teach  secular  subjects 


teacher  loan  program  raised  the  school  budget  over  the 
limit  allowed  by  the  Town  Charter  and  this  required  that 
the  people  of  Rutland  vote  on  the  program. 

In  March  1970,  the  specific  plans  for  Christ  the  King, 
St.  Peters,  and  Mt.  St.  Josephs  were  defeated  in  a town 


referendum  by  one  hundr>id  votes.  However,  because  of  a 
split  ballot  the  concept  of  a teacher  loan  program  itself  was 
approved.  Public  and  non  public  school  officials  were  not 


in  the  Catholic  schools.  The  request  was  approved.  The 
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clear  about  the  implications  of  such  a split  vote.  Con- 
sequently another  ballot  was  prepared. 

In  April  1970,  a revised  ballot  with  several  programst 
trimmed  down  but  with  the  teacher  loan  program  intact,  went 
to  the  voters.  It  was  unanimously  rejected. 

In  July  1970,  a ballot  containing  a teacher  loan 
program  requesting  four  teachers  instead  of  six,  was  rejected 
by  the  voters. 

Finally,  on  September  8,  1970,  the  voters  approved 
a teacher  loan  program.  The  ballot  had  itemized  four 
programs  for  which  additional  funds  were  needed.  These 
were  1.  a kindergarten  program;  2.  general  school  purposes; 
3.  "teacher  loans  of  two  teachers  each  to  Christ  the  King 
and  St.  Peter's  School;"  and  4.  extracurricular  and 
athletic  activities.  Each  item  was  voted  on  separately  and 
all  but  the  first  item  were  approved;  (sample  ballot  in 
Appendix  1) . 

Legality 

The  major  argument  employed  by  the  Catholics^  in  support 
of  the  teacher  loan  plan,  was  that  all  students  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  public  school  board.  The  fact  that  they 
might  be  in  Catholic  schools  most  of  the  time,  did  not  make 
the  school  board  any  less  responsible  for  their  education. 


•i 
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i At  no  point  was  it  argued  that  the  teacher  loan  program 
f was  needed  to  keep  the  remaining  Catholic  schools  open. 
The  State  attorney  general's  office  handed  down  an 
opinion  on  the  Rutland  plan  on  March  3,  1969.  At  this 
[ point,  the  plan  still  did  not  involve  leasing  or  dual 
I enrollment  and  the  teachers  were  to  be  loaned  for  art  and 

r . 

> 

I physical  education  classes  only.  In  a detailed  opinion 

T; 

I (cf  Appendix  2),  the  assistant  attorney  general  outlined 
the  major  federal  and  state  case  hearings  on  the  issue; 

I reviewed  the  applicable  Vermont  state  statutes;  cited 
the  particulars  of  the  Rutland  plan;  and  the  conclude 

i 

p that; 

"The  question  that  then  arises  in  the 
instant  case  is  whether  there  is  a "secular*** 
purpose  and  a primary  effect  that  neither 
advances  nor  inhibits  religion."  If  the 
Rutland  School  Board  intends  to  provide 
instruction  in  physical  education  and  art  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  assuring  that  all  of 
the  pupils  in  the  school  district  are  provided 
proper  secular  education,  then  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there  may  be  a secondary 
effect  of  saving  the  Parochial  school  system 
some  money,  the  plan  would  be  constitutionally 
valid,  so  long  as  certain  conditions  are  met. 

The  conditions  are; 

1.  The  teachers  must  remain  definitely 
and  strictly  under  the  control  of  the 
public  school  authorities  in  order  to 
insure  that  no  religious  or  religion 
oriented  instruction  is  given. 

6.52  ' 
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2.  The  muriber  of  teachers  supplied 
can  never  become  a very  significant 
percentage  of  the  teaching  population 
of  a given  school. 

The  latter  condition  must  be  emphasized. 

As  the  number  of  teachers  supplied  by  the 
public  school  system  increases  the  primary 
purpose  of  supplying  teachers  must  inevitably 
begin  to  shift  from  providing  education 
to  all  the  children,  to  keeping  the  Paro- 
chial school  open.  Once  the  primary  pur- 
pose does  shift*  the  plan  immediately 
becomes  violative  of  the  Establishment 
Clause." 

The  American  Civil  Libertion  Union  kept  close  track  of 
the  Rutland  plan  as  it  developed.  In  1968,  the  President  of 
the  Rutland  School  Board  was  also  the  President  of  the 
Vermont  Chapter  of  the  ACLU.  It  was  not  by  coincidence  that 
the  chaper'  s annual  meeting  was  held  in  Rutland  that  year, 
and  that  the  main  topic  of  discussion  was  teacher  loan 


o 
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programs . 

The  Decenber  2,  1970,  Rutland  Herald,  reports  a formal 
ACLU  investigation  of  the  Rutland  plan  and  the  likehood  of 
ACLU  legal  action  being  taken  against  the  school  department. 
(Appendix  3)  A suit  has  never  been  filed.  Observers  close 
the  scene  felt  that  the  ACLU  could  not  find  a local  person 
to  bring  suit  against  the  school  board.  Others  feel  that 
the  ACLU  was  never  to  sure  of  its  case. 
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Dual  Enrollment  & Leased  Facilities  Emerge 

In  August  1970,  the  principal  at  Mt.  St.  Joseph's 
High  School  learned  of  a plan  similiar  to  the  Rutland 
proposal  which  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  in 
Montana.  That  state's  supreme  court,  on  July  28,  1970 
in  Charvlers  V School  District  10,  ruled  illegal  a 
teacher  loan  program  almost  identical  to  the  Rutland 
plan.  Fearing  lengthy  legal  action  stemming  from  this 
precident,  school  officials  adapted  the  plan  in  a way 
they  felt  would  make  it  less  susceptable  to  legal  action. 

In  this  revised  scheme,  the  teachers  on  loan  would  conduct 
classes  in  facilities  leased  in  the  Catholic  schools  by 
the  public  school  board.  This  plan  was  thought  to  be  more 
! capable  of  withstanding  legal  assalt  since  it  allowed  for 

I , , 

I complete  and  exclusive  public  school  control  of  both 
classrooms  and  teachers. 

The  Arrangement 

The  public  school  board  leases  two  classrooms  in 
St.  Peters  School  and  two  in  Christ  the  King  School.  Public 
school  teachers  are  employed  in  these  rooms  for  instruction 
in  language  arts,  science  and  geography.  The  four  teachers 
§ involved  were  formerly  employed  in  these  same  rooms  under 
Catholic  auspices.  One  hundred  and  thirty  students  are 

r:, 
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enrolled  in  these  classes.  This  information  is  summarized 
in  Table  1 . 

All  religious  insigna  have  been  removed  from  the 
leased  classrooms  and  they  are  operated  as  public  school 
facilities-  The  teachers  are  responsible  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  school  board;  they  must  comply  with  all 
public  school  rules  and  regulations,  and  must  teach  the 
prescribed  public  school  curriculum. 

Administrative  Policy 

The  teaching  schedule  for  the  dual  enrollment  program 
was  developed  by  the  four  teachers  and  the  principals  of 
the  Catholic  schools.  The  schedule  was  approved  by  the 
public  school  superintendent  on  November  2,  2.970. 

(Appendix  4 Par.  5)  The  school  operates  on  the  public 

school  calender. 

The  students  receive  twv>  report  cards.  The  courses  they 
take  in  the  leased  facilities  are  credited  by  the  public 
school  department  and  transferred  to  their  permanent 

record  in  the  Catholic  school. 

In  a letter  to  the  principal  of  Christ  the  King  School, 
the  public  school  superintendent  writes,  "the  children 
being  taught  by  the  employed  and  assigned  teachers  will  be 
public  school  children  and  appropriate  Vermont  state  attendance 


r 
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(Appendix  4, 


registers  will  be  kept  by  the  teacher... 
par.  2)  A list  of  children  absent  from  the  public  school 
portion  of  the  day  is  sent  daily  to  the  Catholic  school 
office. 

Public  school  teachers  in  the  leased  classrooms 
customarily  go  to  the  Catholic  school  principal  for 
advise  on  students  having  academic  or  discipline  problems. 
Although  the  teachers  are  legally  responsible  to  public 
school  administrators,  this  informal  arrangement  is  en- 
couraged for  a practical  reasons  the  Catholic  school 
principal  works  with  the  teachers  and  students  on  a day- 
to-day  basis  and  is  in  a better  position  to  offer  advice  and 
direction. 

Normally,  the  home  district  of  a non— Rutland  resident 
who  attends  a Rutland  public  school,  is  assessed  a tuition 
fee  from  the  Rutland  School  department.  A reimbursement 
policy  for  dually  enrolled  students  has  not  yet  been 
formulated.  The  proposed  policy  would  find  the  Rutland 
schools  charging  half  of  the  usual  fee  for  out  of  town 
students. 

Finances 

The  four  classrooms  are  each  leased  for  $50  a year. 

The  four  teachers  have  an  average  salary  of  $8,500;  this 
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totals  $34,000  yearly.  Thus  the  entire  program  costs 
the  school  department  $34,200  a year. 


IThe  Lease 

The  lease  does  not  specify  educational  policies.  It 
names  the  rooms  involved  the  lease;  the  term  of  the 
agreement  - November  10,  1970  to  June  11,  1971,  and  the 
hours  when  the  lease  is  in  effect  - 8:30  - 4:00  p.m. 


iThe  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  two  parties  are 


now  deliniated. 

The  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Catholic  parisher  will 

remove  all  religious  symbols  from  the  classrooms  during 

! ■■  ■ ^ ■ ■■ 

the  hours  in  which  the  laase  is  in  effect.  Furthermore, 


the  parish  will  bear  the  total  cost  of  oil,  electricity, 
water,  and  telephone  usage,  as  well  as  maintenance,  fjnow 
i.emoval,  janitorial  services  and  major  repairs  on  tne 
building  and  all  permanent  equipment.  - 

The  public  school  department  may  use  all  the  personnel 
property,  utilities  furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment  in 
the  classroom.  The  department  will  pay  for  damages  and 

wear  and  tear  that  accrue  from  the  use  of  the  classrooms. 

\ 

3 ; '■ 

The  school  board  must  insure  the  building  and  property  for 
oublic  use  during  the  hours _^at  classes  are  in  session. 

6o8  ■ ■ 
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Becuase  of  the  several  legal  questions  that  the  progreun 
could  raise,  the  following  clause  was  inserted  into  the 
contractual  agreement. 

•*In  the  event  that  the  lessee  is  enjoyed  or  stopped 
by  any  court  from  expending  tax  money  to  impliment  a voter 
approved  teacher  loan  program,  this  lease  shall  become 
null  and  void  and  the  obligation  to  pay  rent  shall  be 
suspended. " 

Also  in  anticipation  of  possible  legal  action,  the 
rent  fee  was  set  at  $50.00  instead  of  the  customary 
nominal  fee  of  $1.00.  Legal  council  advised  that  if  a suit 
was  argued,  a one  dollar  rental  fee  could  be  proven  nominal 
much  more  readily  then  could  a $50.00  fee. 

State  Aid 

State  educational  aid  in  Vermont  is  computed  with  a 
formula  containing  four  variables.  One  of  these  variables 
is  Average  Daily  Membership,  an  estimate  of  the  average 
number  of  youngsters  that  attend  a school  daily.  The  ADM 
is  calculated  at  the  end  of  the  first  thirty  days  of  the 
school  year.  Since  the  Rutland  program  did  not  begin  until 
November,  the  question  of  including  dual  enrolled  students 
in  ADM  calculations  was  not  raised  this  year. 
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The  school  superintendent  does  plan  to  enter  these 
students  in  his  count  next  year.  This  will  have  two  legal 
ramifications.  First,  it  will  provide  a test  case  for  the 
practice  of  including  part-time  dual  enrolled  students  in  an 
I ADM  count,  and  second,  since  expenditure  of  state  funds  is 
in  question,  any  taxpayer  in  the  state  will  be  able  to  file 
I suit  against  the  Rutland  School  Board  to  stop  this  action. 

I 

p Up  to  now,  only  a Rutland  taxpyer  could  have  filed  suit 
I becuase  only  Rutland  tax  revenue  has  been  expended. 

Ancillary  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  local  cooperative  venture  thus 
far  described,  the  Rutland  school  department  also  rents 
the  facilities  of  the  now  defunct  Immaculate  Heart  Elemen- 
tary School  for  $12,000,000  per  school  year.  The  public 
school  operates  kindergarten,  first  grade,  and  special 
education  classes  in  this  facility.  The  fee  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  yearly  assessment  the  parish  must  pay  in 
support  of  the  regional  Catholic  High  School,  Mt.  St.  Joseph's. 
In  addition  to  this  $12,000,  the  public  school  must  pay  for 
utilities  and  maintenance  of  the  building.  The  facility 
is  operated  exclusively  as  a public  school,  there  is  no 
dual  enrollment  or  Catholic  involvement  of  any  kind. 


Conclusions  and  Predictions 

The  leased  facilities-dual  enrollment  plan  in  Rutland, 
Vermont  is  a financial  expedient.  Although  all  the  legal 
issues  are  not  yet  resolved  and  public  support  was  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  the  public  school  system  clearly  finds 
the  program,  a desirable  alternative  to  assimilating  the 
Catholic  school  enrollment.  The  Catholics,  on  their  part, 
find  that  the  program  provides  temporary  financial  relief 
while  at  the  same  time  expands  their  educational  program. 

On  March  12,  1971,  the  voters  approved  the  exapansion  of 
the  plan  to  include  two  Business  teachers  for  the  Catholic 
high  school.  Thus,  in  September,  six  public  school  teachers 
will  be  employed  in  classrooms  leased  within  Catholic 
schools. 

The  Rutland  plan  will  cost  the  school  board  approximately 
$51,400  next  year.  Pro-rated  state  aid  might  reduce  this 
cost,  but  even  without  state  aid,  the  program  is  far  less 
expensive  then  the  cost  of  assimilation  of  1400  Catholic 
school  students.  In  the  three  Catholic  schools  that  continue 
to  operate,  enrollment  is  decreasing  and  expenses  continue 
to  mount.  The  Catholic  schools  lose  money  on  the  terms  of 
the  lease,  but  they  save  substantially  on  the  overall  program 
because  the  public  schools  supply  the  six  teachers. 
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This  relatively  successful  program  contains  one  particularly 
disturbing  element.  The  evaluation  of  Catholic  offices 
of  the  program  seem  to  be  too  optimistic.  The  arrangement 
is  called  "The  Rutland  Plan"  by  the  Catholic  official  most 
responsible  for  its  development.  It  is  considered  unique 
and  possessed  of  great  potential  by  Catholics  in  Rutland. 

Evidence  from  other  case  studies  suggest  that  no 
I such  enthusiasm  is  warranted.  Such  programs  have  been 
operated  for  years  and  clearly  provide  only  temporary 
relief.  It  appears  that  Catholic  school  officials  do 
not  realize  the  temporary  nature  of  their  Rutland  plan. 

If  school  officials  think  that  this  program  is  a solution 
to  their  problems  and  do  not  seek  more  permanent  alternatives, 
the  consequences  based  on  the  experiences  of  other  communities 
seem  to  be  inevitable:  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Rutland 

public  schools  will  have  a lot  of  new  classmates  in  the  not 
to  distant  fut’ire. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Sample  Ballot 
September  8,  1970 


SAMPLE  BALLOT 

OFFICIAL  BALLOT 

special  City  Meeting,  September  8, 1970 

fo  yott  in  fny Of  of  tho  <|iieotlont  plflOi  • cwii  (X)  In  tbo  Mlttitt 
mirlMd  YKBnt  the  right  of  thoquoition. 

To  foto  flgninit  th4  quooHoni  place  a cum  (X)  In  tno  iquari 
mukod  NOat  the  rl^t  of  tho  quoodon. 


•HALL  THI  rOLLOWlNO  OUlumoNa  ••  APPhOVttO 

^ Otitml  Mbod  |>urt>$Mr  (SupatWiwy  Pani^elt 
TOatCSke.  LiSnrr  BooksT  •lodeat  SmAmm,  B<|Ulp« 
ni«ttt)T 

YES 

NO 

/ ^ tMatabUsImtsiit  ol  klndMOMas  and  nlatad  | 

j rentau^  spac*  for  tpsclal  aoucanM  pfoeraittat 

YBI 

NO 

BImU  she  Clq  Goundi  bo  aUthorM  to  a^  uOott  tl^ 

J^lcSSsfesrsL^^ 

and  6t.  Potaf'a  Sdioolt 

TtS 

NO 

gi«aM  tha  Oln  Coundl  b#  attthorlMg  ^ 

Orand  Llat  3 tha  City  of  JRutla^^  additional  tea  w 
lo  (alicoaii)  upoaaa»  dollar  of  the  Oraad  List  in  aacy 

YES 

NO 
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HO.  93 

March  3,  1969 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Dr.  Jamai  J.  Tlnney 
Suparintandant  of  Schoola 
Rutland  Public  Schoola 
Admlniatrativa  Offlcaa 
6 Church  Straat 
Rutland,  Varaont  05701 

Dear  Dr.  Tinnayt 

You  have  raquaatad  our  opinion  aa  to  the  atatutory  authority  and  coMtltu- 

ticiitr  .*  . piM  *r  th.  RutUnd  2!»!"  “ ' 

Inacructora  to  Parochial  achoola  In  tha  City  of  Rutland,  Varaont. 

Aa  wa  undaratand  it,  thara  ara  too  aituationa.  In  tha 
Elaaantary  Schoola  have  raquaatad  Inatruci^ra  vho  ara  to  car^  on 
physical  aducatlon  and  art  Inatructlon.  Tha  inatructlon  la  to  . 

In'natura.  balng  tha  aame  couraa  of  Inatructlon  praaantly  given  at  tha 
muc  in  tho..  tw.  »bj.ct..  Th.  ln.t«ct.r.  .r.  t.  h.  «pl.y.d  ..d^pnid 

by  th.  puhllc  .cho.1  «>d  th.lr  ...IgnMnt.  to  th.  wtlou.  ?.toehl.l  .clwl.  rill 
be  nAda  by  public  achool  offlclala.  There  %nil  be  three  full  time  **J®^*” 
phyaical  aducatlon  and  one  full  tine  and  one  half  tine  art  taachar.  P . 
of  the  eoployaaa  id.ll  raaain  tha  roaponaibility  of  tha  Rutland  City  8 , 

employer. 

Tha  aacond  request  ia  from  Mt.  St.  Joaeph  Acada^, 
achool  located  In  the  Rutland  City  School  Diatrict, 
education  teachers.  They  are  to  be  anployad  by  tha  Rutland  City 
Suparvlalon  of  theae  peraonnal  will  ranaln  the  reaponalblllty  of  tha  Rutland  City 

School  ayatam. 

So  far  aa  the  legality  of  tho  propoaed  plana  la  concomed,  both  suggested 
plans  present  the  aaaa  ioouea  which  are: 

1.  Doss  the  charter  of  tha  City  of  Rutland  provide  authority  for  pamittlng 
public  achool  teacharo  to  give  Inatructlon  in  non-public  achoolaT 

2.  Ara  there  any  State  aUtutaa  which  prohibit  a public  achool  ayatan  fron 
providing  instruction  in  a Parochial  School  daapita  charter  authority 

3.  Ara  there  United  States  or  Vemont 

public  achool  providing  instruction  in  a Parochial  achool  ayatan  aaauning  that 
thara  ii  charter  and  atatutory  authority  for  ao  dolngr 

Theaa  iaauaa  will  ba  diacuaaed  in  ordtr  with  rofaranca  to  tha  above  factual 
aituationa. 

Tha  Rutland  City  Charter  in  ssctiona  193-206  astablishss  a boart  of  achool 
conBisaionero  and  aata  out  tha  duties  and  reaponelbllitiaa  , 

Section  205,  rafarrlog  to  tha  board  of  achool  co^aalooara  dutiaa,  atataai 
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'ITio  board  of  school  coitunlasloners  shall  prepara  and  suhnlt  to  the 
city  council  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  In  June,  and 
after,  a recoramandatlon  of  the  eume  as  shall  be  necsiaary  ^ — — 

schools  in  the  c±^  for  the  year  ensuing  from  the  first  f«y  oj  

ran^^nFJ^ly.”^®  city  cc“"cii  ‘hoil  annually  appropriate  for  the  use 
of  schools  the  sums  os  shall  be  recoomandod  by  the  board  of  school 
commlitlonsrti  ^ ^ (Emphasis  sddeds) 

A bulc  tuU  of  chortot  conottoctlon  lo  that  th«  longojg.  therein  te  J® 

MuJulpel  CotporetloneT  eec.  9.22  (3rd  Ed.  1963).  Ihe  plain  ““‘"E  ®J 
sat  out  ehove  le  that  the  Rutland  board  of  echool  {?J.,  V,,/ 

to  hire  teechere  end  to  enpond  euae  "for  the  ue.  of  '*2  mo  U 

being  no  reetrlctlve  languege  In  the  charter,  wo  conclude  that  toechete  can  bo 

paid  by  the  city  and  used  in  an;^  schools  in  the  city. 

Motuithstanding  the  above,  it  is  helpful  to  oxanine  ths  Btote  «t®tutes  which 
bear  upon  the  question  of  education  to  soo  whether  the 

expreesed  reservation  about  the  use  of  public  funds  in  non-public  schools. 

Titls  16,  section  799,  V.  S.  A.  provides i 

"A  town  district  shall  not  pay  the  tuition  of  a pupil  receiving 
advanced  instruction  except  to  a high  echool  or  acadeny  approved  bj^  the 
beard  of  education. " 

(Bn^aois  added . ) 

Section  901  of  the  saiM  title  providss: 

•The  board  of  school  directors  nay  provide  for  instruction  in 
music,  physical  culture  and  drawing  by  the  regular  teacher,  or  by  a teacher 

employed  for  euch  purpose." 

Title  16,  section  1121  provides: 

(a)  A person  having  the  control  of  a child  between  the  ages 

seven  and  sixteen  years  shall  cause  euch  child  to  attend  a , 

cent  lnv.ally  for  the  full  number  of  days  for  which  hJiJisr^ 

Huch  child  is  nentally  or  physically  unable  so  to  attend  or  is  othervis£ 

boinx  furnished  with  eauivalent.  educatiofl.  * • 

(b)  The  detemlnation  of  equivalency  referred  to  in  ^ 

this  section  shall  be  nsde  by  the  state  departnsnt  of  education  and  certifi 
to  the  school  directors. •'  (Eaphasis  added.) 

Section  3222  of  Title  16,  discussing  town  echool  dlstricte  etatssi 

"(B)ach  town  district  shall  vote  auch  stins  of  money  as  it  deasn 
necessary  for  the  support  of  schools  therein  * ■ " . 

And  Title  16,  section  3445,  Which  refers  to  state  aid  to  education  provides  i 

"Stats  Sid  nay  be  used  by  a town  school  district  or  on  incorporated 
school  district  only  for  legitis«ts  items  of  current  expense,  including, 
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Tl'»  quoted  statutes  reveal  that  the  legislature  has  stated  that  children, 
fihall  bo  educated  either  in  public  schools  or  their  oquivalunt  (section  1121) 
and  that  education  can  only  be  given  in  public  or  "approved  schools"  (section  799 
and  1121(b)  ).  It  is  significant  that  even  in  tho  area  of  state  aid  to.  educatlcn 
the  only  restriction  is  "legitimate  items  of  current  expense « including  * * * 
teachers’  salaries"  (section  3445). 

An  opinion  of  this  office  has  already  ruled  that  the  general  provisions  of 
Title  16,  section  901,  supra,  which  provide  for  instruction  in  music,  physical 
culture  and  drawing  would  permit  physical  education  instructors  from  the  public 
schools  to  teach  courses  in  that  subject  to  parochial  school  children.  Soe 
1964-66  A.G.O.  79 

Ve  conclude  that  the  state  statutes  pertaining  to  education  in  no  way  restrict 
the  charter  authority  given  to  the  Rutland  Public  School  system  to  provide  education 
to  children  in  Parochial  schools. 


There  rewiins  the  question  of  vhother  either  the  Vermont  or  United  States 
Constitutions  in  any  way  restrict  that  authority.  The  applicable  provisions  of 
those  two  documents  are: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  ostablishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  oxorcise  thereof  * * 

Amendment  One  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


"That  all  men  have  a natural  and  unalienable  right,  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consci.ences  and 
understandings,  as  in  their  opinion  shall  be  required  by  the  word  of 
God;  and  that  no  man  ought  to,  or  of  right  can  be  compelled  to  attend 
any  religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or 
maintain  any  minister,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  nor 
can  any  nan  be  Justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a citisen, 
on  account  of  hie  religious  sentiments,  or  peculia(r)  mode  of  worship; 
and  that  no  authority  can,  or  ought  to  be  vested  in,  or  assumed  by,  any 
power  whatever,  that  shall  in  any  case  interfere,  or  in  any  manner 
control  the  rights  of  conscience  , in  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
worship.  Nevertheless,  every  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians  ought 
to  observe  the  sabbath  or  Lord's  day,  and  keep  up  some  sort  of  religious 
worship,  which  to  them  shall  seem  most  agreeable  to  the  revealed  will 
of  God." 

ARTICLE  3rd,  Chapter  I,  Constitution  of  Vermont. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  wording  of  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  along  with  Its  history,  both  in  and  out  of  the  court,  Is 
more  demanding  on  the  question  of  religion  in  education  than  is  the  quoted  language 
from  the  Constitution  of  Vermont.  Swart  v So.  Burlington.  122  Vt.  177,  184  (1960). 
Accordingly,  In  this  opinion  we  will  consider  the  effect  of  the  First  AmandsMnt  as 
Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  Vermont  Supreme 
Court  as  it  bears  on  the  above  question.  If  the  plau  proposed  by  the  City  of 
Rutland  passes  the  test  of  the  United  Statos  Constitution,  then  a fortiori  It 
passes  the  test  of  the  Vermont  Constitution. 

The  precise  question  prosonted  here,  i.e.,  whether  a public  school  system 
con  loan  teachers  to  a Parochial  school  system  has  never  been  directly  presented 
CO  either  tha  United  Stated  Supreme  Court  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Vermont.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to  oxaaiine  cases  which  have  different  fact 
patterns  beoring  on  the  general  questio^^^epsrstion  of  church  and  otate  m an 
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ar.  cmal‘‘.«S*S»'rta  SlJS”!!!  ‘"k*  Pl««  in  i public  .chool 

?hl  V !?'  Unltod  State.  SuprM.  Court  to  coutltuCo  a violation  ot 

333  u!  8 203^1»4a»  I 1 !*“  »«  McCpllu.  v.  Board  of  Education. 

• • 203  (1946)  I a plan  by  which  tho  public  school  perotlcted  rallfflouA 

ih^  d'!L'i»d’  «'»o»  <>«*Wln*  and  K «IlX  triho.e 

The  Sin  Jaldi  “■  contrary  to  the  United  Stitee  Conetltutlon. 

uead**fll  tax-eupported  public  achool  bulldlnga 

uasd  for  the  dlaaemlnatlon  of  rellgloua  doctrlnea.  the  atatc  alao  affords 

*'??**!  Invaluable  aid  In  that  It  helps  to  provide  pupils 

oX'xBvi'Ti^f 

-r  the  above  cases , the  religious 

acwJvlty  uas  being  conducted  In  the  public  schools.  * 

tul-lJnMlIIIIi  -*  — * iiiEiJiaioiL.  cygo*  hald  that  blanket 

CU1.1P.1  payoents  to  Parochial  achooITTre  an  es^blislimsnt  ^T^llglon,  atatlng; 

cane  fundanental  law  which  protect!  the  liberty  of  a parunt  to 
Ilillla  r*‘*"  ^”b****  Intereat  of  hla  child  *■  spiritual  welfare » 

IlllSid!"  S*  •^“cation  ha  haa 

For  ''SI*'  not  conaldered  to  be  violative  of  the  First  AaendMnt. 

lI°!l  — ^»*c«tlon.  330  U.  8.  1 (1946),  it  was  datermlnei 

ehl  dlstlSt  tl  provWe  wmey  for  transporting  school  children  In 

••rochlsl  schools*  And  in  ZorAch  v#  ClAUOon  343  u u vift 

'‘°tt  •*%'??'  ’r*""  •*'  '» ’• 

ThI  cIlS  Illdf'®"  * '•‘*“•■‘  0'  »h«ir  pnrsnti. 

lnstSltiIII*IIIr“kJ  *in«nc®  religious  groups  nor  undertake  religious 
InltltlSiII.  I 5^**“*  •cculnr  and  aectarlnn  education  nor  uat  aocular 
inatltutlons  to  force  one  or  aonc  religion  on  any  person.  But  Ve  find 

w “ht'h  “ku.  It  „.cii.S.ry  tor  SXJL.M" 

Ildll  Jhl  if fnlS  *"J  to,  throw  Its  wslght  against  efforts  to 

SS  bi  J religious  Influencs.  Ths  govsmoont 

competition  bstween  sects." 

J^s  4C  3X4 • 

Education  v»  Alien  ^ U#  S#  .Si  Sun  ct  1091  ^loaai  4^ 

vii  \r .ch.ii  boii.  ,^.u  .Za 

chlldrsn  in  grades  7-12  (Including  Parochial  schools) « which  law  was  baaed  upon 
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-furtherance  of  the  educational  oppottunUlei  atrallable  to  ^^e  young''  vje  not  a 
violation  of  the  Eetabllehment  Clauae.  The  Court  noted  that  the  booka  fumiahed 
were  aecular  booka  only. 

The  above  ceaea  obvloualy  indicated  that  the  wall  of  aeparation  between  church 
and  atate  io  conalderad  by  thJ  Court  to  be  petneable.  with  the  deg£ee 
deteminine  whether  the  Fixet  Aaendmcnt  ia  violated,  lee  Ji* 

Finaocint  Aaency  v.  Mann,  June  Ter®  196B  (Vt.  Sup.  Ct.).  ^ , 

examine  toS^tKe  recent  caaee  to  detenaine  the  teat  to 

Bituation  in  order  to  predict  what  the  courta  might  do  if  called  ® , 

declaration  regarding  constitutionality  in  the  inatant  caae.  In  Abbingt^  l.cnopi. 
District  V.  Schempp , cited  above,  it  was  aaids 

The  teat  (of  catabliehment)  nay  be  abated  aa  followa:  what  are 
the  purpoae  and  the  primary  effect  of  the  enactnentT  If  •*ther  la 
tha  advaaeanant  of  religion  then  the  anactnant  eKCeeda  the  acopa  of 
leiialatlwe  power  as  cireusMcribed  by  the  Conatltutlon.  That  is  to 
say  that  to  withstand  the  atrictures  of  the  latablishnent  Clause 
must  bo  a secular  legislative  purpoae  and  a primary  effect  that  neither 
advances  nor  inhibits  religion." 

This  test  was  reiterated  and  approved  in  Board  of  tducatign  y^.  AUeg,,  cited  above, 
wherein  it  was  detamlned  that  loaning  non-religious  text  booka  to  Parochial 
schools  waa  not  unconstitutional. 

The  duestlon  that  then  arises  in  the  instant  case  is  whether  there  id  J 
••secular  • * * purpoae  and  a primary  affect  that  neither  advances  . 

religion."  If  the  Rutland  School  Board  intends  to  provide 

education  and  art  for  the  prlaaipr  purpose  of  assuring  that  all  of  the  puplla  in 
the  school  district  are  provldeTpropor  aucUlar  education , then 
tha  fact  that  there  nay  be  a secondary  affect  of  saying  the  ^ 

system  some  money,  the  plan  would  be  constitutionally  valid,  so  long 
conditions  are  net.  The  conditions  are: 

(1)  The  teachers  must  remain  definitely  and  strictly  under  the  control  of 

the  public  school  authorities  in  order  to  insure  that  no  religious  or  religion 
oriented  Inetruction  is  'jlven. 

(2)  The  number  of  teachers  supplied  can  never  become  a very  elgnif leant 
percentage  of  tha  teaching  population  of  a given  echool. 

H>.  lott«  condition  «o.t  b.  «nil.o.l.od.  A.  th.  n«bot  ol 
by  tho  public  ichool  nyitM  inernnen.  the  orimty  putpon. 

™.t  Inivltobly  b.,1!.  to  .hilt  fto.  ptovldlo,  oducMlon  to  .11  *“ 

ta'pin,  tho  Potonhlnl  nchool  opon.  One.  the  ptlMty  putpo.n  do.,  .hlft,  th.  pl«i 
imediatoly  beconea  violative  of  the  Eetabllahaent  Clauae. 

tho  font  th.t  It  1.  .0  difficult  to  dt«u  a cluot  lln.  Indicting  hou 
n nlu  cy  |o  land.  u.  to  etpr...  c.rt.ln  tcurvotloni  and  n«ko  «ona  .ugsctlon.. 
Fltit  tbl»Vnn  or  »ny  almilar  pl«v  to  loon  teochut.  Iron  th.  * 5 ^,h  the 

ImU  to  the  ?“roohl.l  oohool  .y.t..  nu.t  bo  doylood  ^ 'dl!icnl 

unoomtt  coMldctotlon  b.log  uducntlon  of  nil  th.  chlldcn  In.  .chool  dl-trlct. 
nc  SS  .Id  or  furthocncu  of  . Pntochl.l  .chool.  Mcondly.  if  . gl»on  .chool 
1.  M QCMO  in  .uch  0 Pl«i,  It  act  ro.ll..  th.  cry  r.cl 

il.os  .rUo  In  th.  lutui..  If  th.  Putlmd  Public  School  .yitc 
problems  vhlch  tnay  ariao  in  * rufuaa  next  yenr 

pfowidos  physical  education  and  art  Inotruction  y » 7 
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to  provide  Instruction  in  mathsmatica  and  phyaica?  If  tha  public  school  aystem 
providaa  taachara  under  thia  plan  thia  year,  what  will  prevent  othar  achoola  of 
other  denoninationa  from  beginning  an  inatructional  program  and  damanding  public 
school  taachara  to  man  all  thair  claaarooma  except  in  claaaaa  giving  religioua 
inatruction? 

Tha  United  Statea  and  Vermont  Conatitutiona  in  our  opinion  vould  not  prohibit 
a carefully  controlled  plan  of  teacher  loana.  It  uy  veil  be,  however,  that  the 
practical  conaiderationa  of  having  to  re-examine  the  plan  annually  to  datarmine 
tha  extant  to  which  ouch  a plan  ahould  be  carried,  give  cauKe  to  reconaider  the 
wiadon  of  adorning  ouch  a plan. 

Numeroua  public  school  districts  throughout  tha  country  have  adopted  ao-called 
"ahared  tltas"  plana  which  appear  to  offer  less  cumbarsomc  ahd  potentially  leas 
constitutionally  objectionable  plans,  than  the  proposed  Rutland  plan.  A National 
Education  Association  survey  in  1964  indicated  that  90-35  states  had  one  or  more 
school  oyataaa  with  a "shared  tins"  program  in  operation.  See  20  Vanderbilt  Law 
Reviaw  1070,  1113.  Several  state  courts  have  ruled  that  ouch  plans  are  constitu- 
tional. Sea,  XVII  De  Paul  Law  Review,  373  et  seq. 

Under  "shared  tine"  plans  an  agreemant  is  reached  between  the  public  school 
ayotam  and  a private  school,  whereby  a child  takes  part  of  his  school  work  in  a 
public  school  and  part  in  a private  school.  During  ths  child's  stay  in  the  public 
school,  his  instruction  is  by  public  school  taachers  and  he  is  under  tha  supervision 
nf  public  school  officials.  Since  the  potential  benefit  to  a Parochial  school  is 
leaa  direct  under  a "shared  time"  plan  than  would  be  the  case  under  a teacher  loan 
plan  (especially  if  the  number  of  teachers  loaned  became  great),  the  possible 
constitutional  objections  are  less  strong  under  a "aharad  time"  program.  We  there- 
fore feel  ths  ; a "shored  time"  program  would  be  a better  alternative  than  a teacher 
loan  plan. 

Thia  opinion  ahould  be  strictly  construed  to  apply  only  to  the  plan  submitted 
to  us  by  the  Rutland  School  system.  We  take  no  position  aa  to  the  ramifications 
which  the  teacher  loan  plan  may  have  in  applying  the  state  aid  to  oducatioh 
formula. 


Very  truly  yours 


FRED  1.  PARKEil  (signed) 
Deputy  Attorney  General 


APPROVED: 
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Teacher  Loan  Checked  By 
Vermont  Chapter  ACLU 


ByNlCKMARRO  ^ 

TtM  Vtnnort  Cbaptir  ^ »h* 
AmtrtcM  CWU  UbAlM  UnlM 

InvtidgiU  iIm  loMlng  et  publk 
Kbo«l  Uachtn  to 
•choolf  by  Uiii  Rutlm  Sehori 

**tKoAc1JjI  U tupKl^  to  brlai 


lomo  typo  ol  epurfoctlon  afttort 
tbo  olty  icbeol  dooortiMot 

loUowiagtiMiMVootIgttloo. 

Tbi^U  Mbod  Atty.  Gory 
Biowa  ol  Woodotock  to  dMCk 
lata  tha  Rutlaad  taacbw  loaa. 
Brown  will  mako  lormal 
rt€omm«adiUMi  00  wMl 
action  ahould  ba  takan  ta  tbo 
ACLU  Board  olTrtutooa.  

Ally.  Brown  la  a mambor  al 
(feaVormont  ACLU. 

Tbo  toadvir  loaa  bu  boon  tha 
•ubioct  of  much  coatrovorty 
brtwMO  publld  and  private 
tebool  oMdala  and  mombora  al 
SnixU  olBca  Rutland  ^ 

^^ftoTariMol  <Mrin^l 
•Inca  loaned  two,toa<*araaaA 
to  tbo  two  Catbolk  alfiM<^ 
Kboob.  In  addition,  tbo  aehori 

doportnoat  baa  loaa^ 

claaarooaa  opaco  wltto  IN 
Catbolk  ochool  ol^  tatouiad 
by  tha  public  odi^  taacboro  ai 
pMbUeacbaaiclaatoaofM. 

"tsaiirtsi.  Aciu 

kallovaotM  bo 

vIolaUaf  tbo  ftnt  Awaadnitoi 
oltba  UJ.  Cbaatitotto  by 
to  pitvata 


action  would  ba  brouabt  o|alM| 
tbo  wy  Kbeol  daparimont,  but 
quickly  added  that  ba  waa  not 
mu*  wban  tbo  action  wetM  ba 
biou^  or  what  tbo  oaact  charga 

toWtolQ  hf , 

Ho  aald  only  that  Iho  ACLU 
hod  oaalinod  • luwy*'  »« 

tavoatlaaUthotoaohw  loan,  but 

tdllut 


dly  k void 


.»dt  ha  did  net  think  It  wai 
tho  proper  llnw  to  aay  who  the 

Ewyor.  waa  or  ^t  typo  ol 
vttU|atloo  wu  boini  carried 

*Tlt  wu  loamod  lator  Tuoa^y 
that  Atty.  Brown  had  b^  artto 
to  laaurrh  tha  Rutland  toachar 
loon  and  moke  l•r®•| 
roccmmandatlono  to  tho  ACLU 
BoardofTruatoM. 

Atty.  Brown  uid 
tvonli«  that  bo  wu  looklag  M 
Iho  luta  bahlad  tho  toachar 
loan,  and  would  Invaatlfoto  tho 
maltar  thoroughly  ^baloro  ha 
mate  any  rocornmaodatloM. 

«Ho  Hid  ho  wu  ctmnUy 
chocking  tho^mlnutu  ol  p^ 
gchool  Roa^  mulltigi  and 
aaaoriad  arilclu  written  about 
tha  touhar  loan.  ABy  , B»«w 
aald  that  bo  doflnltoly  wUI 
roeommud  that  aomo  action  ba 

^*Brown  and  Lnngrock  donkd 
that  Iho  ACLU  wu  aoarchka  lor 

a Rutland  taacayor  to  lllo  a 
eooiplalnl  agalnri  tho  act^ 
dopartmont  bocauu  ol  the 
toSar  loan.  But  Laagrock  uM 
ihaTtteACLUw^uaUtMy 
Rutland  roaldont  who  nought  to 

tS  parochial  achoala  would  ba 


ho  aaUcIpolu  that  oamo  typo  al 


' City  Ally.  RIdtord  W,  NortU 
lAy  aald  that  a clauao  wu 
writton  Into  tho 

volte  tho  ooalraet  Bhaite  the  c^ 
bo  otoppod  by  court  ardor  Iran 
toMli«thotnae^. 

Hm  Schoot^Bajud  luo  U 
•Bprovol  to  tho  loan  Nov.  IL 

cStracto  fu  lour  toa^  ware 
laouod  and  tbu  havo  boon  M tha 
Job  for  Iho  paat  weak. 

Tha  loncbara  are  UachN 
matkouatlco.  goography. 


•ebaoU  wUI  hut  tha  duaroaau 

Md  w»  bo  ritouriblo  lar 


City  fonda  wtt  bo  hood  la  ptf 


I 


acbaolchlldran. 
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RUTLAND  PUBLIC  BCHOOLB 


AOMlMIStMAttVI 


Me 


OM.  JAMtta  Ji  ttNMflV 


MUtLAMb.  VttNMoNt 

Movombar  S|  1970 


Biifcar  Hity  Michial.  friticlpal 
Chriat  tha  king  Ichool 
RiitlanB,  Vamont  09701 

Uaar  krltteipali 

ttt  order  to  iwplawaitt  tha  votat  d|!)i»rovBd  tBrtdhor  loan  iirograte  to  our  mutual 
aatiafatition,  it  la  naeeaaary  to  Imlh'atu  to  you  Hie  ganordi  amploymant  eondltiona 
which  ara  oxpaetad  and  applicable  to  ail  public  achool  taaeharai 

1..  Tha  caaehara  to  ba  anplopad  will  ba  publio  achool  o«plbyooa  undar  tha  auparviaion 
at  tha  BuoarintanOant  of  Behoola  ond^or  hia  appointed  raprtnontatiyaa.  (In  thla  caaai 
tha  Junior  lllih  Befiool  Principal  and  Uolated  Junior  High  Behooi  Subject  Araa  DapattiHant 
kSIi)™  AtuoKd  m tonu  of  tlt>  »uU«id  Ju«l.r  High  »chool  "InfofMtloii  rot  tMchiri" 
•ttkotltuto  tudioro  Kill  bo  rrovMwl  by  tho  Kotlonb  fublic  dchoolo . dontoct  tho 
High  fahool  Principal  at  hia  home  no  aarlier  than  6i30'A.;M.  and  up  to  7i20  Ai  Hi  or 
during  tho  ovoninB  (773-7439) • 

Tha  children  belne  taught  by  the  employed  and  aoaignad  teachara  .. 

achool  children  and  approprlata  Vermont  Btato  Attonriftnea  regiatera  will  ba  kept  by  tha 
teachara  and  approprlata  atudant  recorda  of  coureaa  takin  will  ba  maintained • 

3i  The  teachara  to  be  employed  will  be.  Lcuclilng  In  the  laaoad  claaoroom  areas  which 
la  conoidarad  public  achool  property  ihiring  Hiu  t.lme  of  Inatructlon  and  under  tlie  torma 
of  tho  laaio.  Thla,  of  couraa,  In  clone  to  comply  with  the  Ichool  Depertmaot  inaurance 
covaroga  and  atata  mandated  peraomicil  l Uhiiity  Ineurance  program.  ^l*o» 
mMt,  in  my  opinion,  will  linvo  nuhllc  hcIiooI  taochlnr.  employoea  working  on  public  echool 
property  and  tharaby  avoid  an  oUlous  lonatitutional  ((uoation. 

4,  All  nacaaaary  taachlng  mntariale  ami  euppllea  for  thaae  amployaaa  to  catty  out 
their  aeaiinmanta  will  be  provided  hy  the  fhitland  City  School  baportmant. 

5,  Tho  teaching  achadulaa  for  aaculat  nubjecta  for  thaae  amployeaa  ea  worked  out 
with  you  and  aubmittad  to  my  office,  are  aetiafactory. 

A.  Aa  indicafecl  in  October  13th,  1970  corroupondance  aubmltted  by  Mr.  Al  Cloffi, 
Chairman  of  the  Bt.  Peter 'a  School  Hoard  and  Mr.  Luonard  Wing,  ^airman  of  tha  Chriat 
tha  King  School  Board,  roligloua  aymbola  will  not  ba  diaplnyad  during  tha  fantal  period 
in  tha  Idantifiod  teaching  arado, 

It  1.  »y  opinion  thot  .Inco  thlo 

no*  onb  unlguo  to  Vornont,  thoro  will  bo  oltuotlono  ond  «0«to  which 
cntlclpotod  In  our  dlocuoolono  or  cotrooponiltneo.  Ihorofoto,  * 
ahould  ba  handled  ao  they  atiaa  ami  1 urRo  you  to  be  pntient.  I am  looking  fotwar 
working  with  you  nnd  your  collcanucn  for  Hie  nuccoenful  Implcmontatlon  of  thla  yo 
approved  teacnor  lonn. 


Binearaly  yourwi 


JJftk 
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Jamaa  J.  Tlnnay 
fluporintondent  of  Behoola 


THX0  AQRIBMENT  MADE  AND  CONCLUDED  b«tw««ll  th«  DiO* 
of  Nurllifftonr  ■ Roiian  Catholic  D^ooaia  in  tha  Ntato  of 
Vomont  vlth  « principal  plaoa  of  buaipaaa  in  Burlington 
horainaftar  oallad  tha  LiBBORi 

And  tha  City  of  Nutland»  a Munioipal  Corporation 
looatad  in  tha  City  of  Butland,  County  of  Kutlandr  Ctata  of 
Vomontr  with  a principal  plaoa  of  buainaii  at  City  Hall* 
horainaftar  rafarrad  to  aa  tha  LBBBBEi 
NXTHBBBBTHi 

For  tha  oonaidaration  harainaftar  aat  forth  and 
raaarvad,  tha  aaid  LEflIOR  haa  and  by  thoaa  praaanta  doaa 
horaby  damiaa  and  lot  unto  the  aaid  LEE0EB  tha  following  daa- 
oribad  pramiaaai 

A.  At  Ohriat  tha  King  Bohooir  looatad  at  tha  eornar 
of  Xillington  Avenue  and  South  Main  Btraat,  City 
of  Nutlandr  Nooaie  203  and  205. 

I.  At  Bt.  Patara  flohool  located  at  tha  oornar  of 
River  and  Naadov  Btraatar  City  of  Rutlandr 
Rooaia  2B  and  4B. 

Tha  LBBBOR  agraaa  to  laaaa  aaid  olaaBrooaa  during 
tha  houra  aat  «aida  for  inatruotion  under  tha  teacher  lean 
prograa  authoriaad  by  Rutland  votara  on  laptanbar  Ir  li70« 
L8BBOR  agreaa  that  all  roligioua  aynbela  auoh  aa 
oruoifixaBr  Btatuaa»  ato.  will  not  ba  diaplayad  during  the 
raintal  period. 

ThiB  laaBo  Bhall  ootmanoa  on  Nsradwr  10  » Xf  70 

and  ahall  taminita  on  •hma  11  , 1971 » 

The  rant  for  aaid  praaiaaa  ahnll  be  100.00  par 
elaaa  rooa  during  tha  achool  year  ta  raflaotad  on  tha  Rutlamd 
Publio  School  yoa^  ealondar.  Paynant  ahall  ba  nada  upon  the 
tarmination  of  each  oohool  year  aa  ao  defined t 

It  ia  further  agraad  undar  thia  laaaa  that  the  aaid 
LIBIBE  nay  ubo  all  the  paraonal  property,  including  furniahifif 
and  fixturaa  and  aguipn«nt  in  raid  olaaoroona. 


i 

\ 

i 

r 


LSapOK  ihall  b«ar  th«  total  opat  of  all  oil  hoatlP9* 
•lootrloityf  vatar»  and  talaphona  ooaBaunieationa  • 

In  t|»a  avant  that  tha  Uaaaa  ia  anjoinad  or  aatoppad 
by  any  court  from  axpandlng  tan  nonay  to  Implanant  tha  votor 
approvod  taaphar  loan  prograar  thla  Xaaao  ahall  baooma  null 
and  void  and  tha  obligation  to  pay  rant  ahall  ba  auapandad* 

Tha  LESSOR  ahall  ba  raaponaiblo  for  normal  plumbing 
maintanAnoa*  normal  amintananoa  of  anoir  ramoval  from  tha  roof » 
normal  malntananoa  of  tha  aidawalk  and  normal  maintananoa  of 
tha  windouif  whloh  may  ba  damagad  or  brOkan  aa  a raault  of 
atudant  aotivity  in  aaid  loaaad  pramiaaa. 

Tha  LESSOR  ahall  pay  all  oeata  of  janitorial  aarvica 
Tha  LESSOR  ehall  ba  raaponaiblo  for  major  rapaira  to 
tha  building  and  aquipmant*  inoluding  vatar  haatarsr  boilara* 


oil  bumora*  and  water  puapa. 

Tha  City  of  Rutland  ahall  ba  raaponaibla  for  ethar 
axpanaair  not  mantionad  abova,  a.g>  damagaa  and  rapaira  which 
aoomo  from  tha  uao  of  aaid  aohool  roona.  Thaaa  Itama  of 
damaga  ihall  ba  nagotiatad  and  intarpratad  by  mutual  agraanant 
batwoan  tha  LESSOR  and  tha  USSB8. 

Tha  LESSBI  ahall  inaura  tha  aohool  building  and 
proporty  for  publio  liability,  during  tha  houra  whan  aaid  roomi 
ara  baing  utiliiad  undar  thia  agreamant.  Tha  LESSOR  ahall 
maintain  fira  inauranoa.  If  tha  aaid  atruotuza  ia  daMgad  by 
firm  to  tha  aatant  that  olaaaaa  can  not  bo  oonduotad  in  tha 
uoual  mannar,  than  tha  aaid  laaac  ahall  baocma  void  aa  of  tha 
data  of  aaid  flra.  All  prooaada  from  any  and  all  lira  inaur- 
anoa oarriad  by  tha  LESSOR  on  tha  aohool  building  ahall  aoorua 

to  tha  banaflt  of  tha  LEIIOR* 

Tha  LRBSII  ahall  be  allowad  at  raaaonabla  timea  to 
antar  tha  aaid  atruotura  to  aaaaina  tha  condition  tharaof 
during  tha  tarn  of  thia  laaaa. 
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IM  MinoMB  HWMiMr,  th.  .aid  MSS**  hM  o.aaad  th... 
pra..nu  ba  Maoatad  by  It.  KbYoa  punvant  to  th.  aathorl.atlo. 
by  th.  nutluid  City  icrd  ot  Ald.rMn  gr«it.d  .t  th.  Mating  ol 


alga  th.  .gnMant  In  b.h.lf  of  th.  City,  »d  th.  USSOR  ha. 
c.u..d  th...  praaant.  to  b.  .Moutad  by  It.  duly  authorlaad 
offlo.r  ud  It.  pr...nt.  to  b.  ...lad  «id  .Kl*.i  lolloalng 

tha  day  and  th.  yaar  ol  lltat  .bov.  written  p.tlo«. 

Thi  of  Rutland 


Mayor  wiaroJ 


Dlocaaa  of  Burlington 


STATE  or  VERMONT  ) 

) 80 

COUMTY  OF  RUTLAND  ) 

onthl.»l  day  of  , 1970,  b.for.  m 

thla  .ub.orlb.r  paraon.Uy  .ppaaxad,  Harold  J.  HlbhoU  to  b. 
mown  aa  Mayor  ol  th.  City  ol  Rutland,  and  .ehnowladgad  aald 

lMtru»nt  to  b.  hla  Ira.  »ot  «id  da»l. 

Bofora  nep 


Hot^  Public 


BTATl  or  VERMONT  ) 

QUtLJLm)  ■■ 
ZOUMTY  or  MWUN9  } 


d.y  ol'H^wWU-'^  - "• 

nally  .ppoarad 

r.pr...nt.tlva  lor  Dloo...  of  Burlington  and  aetmowladgad  ..Id 

ln.ttua.nt  to  ba  bla  lr«a  .at  and  daad. 
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CASE  STUDY  SEVENTEEN 


Leased  Facilities  and  Leased  Seirvices 

South  East  Dubois  School 
Corporation 

Dubois  County 

Ferdinand,  Indiana 
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Dubois  County 

South  East  Dubois  School  Corporation 


Overview 


f Dubois  County  in  Southern  Indiana  is  divided  into  four 

I separate  school  Corporations:  South  East  Dubois,  Jasper, 


Huntington  and  North  West  Dubois  School  Corporation.  Each 
includes  several  towns  or  townships.  The  South  East  Dubois 
Cooperatic  .1  tsdces  in  Ferdinand,  Birdseye,  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  Townships. 

Ferdinand  is  a town  of  3,500  about  forty  miles  West, 

North  West  of  Evansville.  Although  98%  of  the  population  is 
Catholic,  the  town  does  not  have  any  Catholic  schools.  The 
; Catholic  parishes  have  built  schools  but  have  leased  them  all 
to  the  Public  School  Corporation.  On  the  elementary  level, 
the  Corporation  operates  forty- two  classrooms,  thirty- two  of 
which  are  leased  from  the  Catholic  parishes.  Approximately 
nine— hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Corporations  1,260  elementary 
school  youngsters  attend  class  in  the  leased  facilities.  Thirty- 
; two  of  the  forty-two  teachers  working  in  these  rooms  are 
Roman  Catholic  nuns  hired  by  the  Corporation.  The  public  high 
school  is  the  former  St.  Ferdinand  High  School.  The  Corporation 
now  owns  it  on  a lease  to  purchase  arrangements. 

The  public  school  Superintendent  reports  that  the  extensive 
leasing  of  Catholic  facilities  and  professional  services  began 
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before  the  Civil  War.  Until  the  middle  of  the  1940's,  the 
School  Corporation  did  not  ovm  any  facilities,  and  the  staff 
was  entirely  Roman  Catholic  nuns  under  the  employ  of  the  Cor 
poration . 


Background 

The  extensive  program  of  leased  facilities  and  services 
operating  in  Ferdinand  is  only  understood  if  viewed  in  histo- 
rical perspective.  Ferdinand  was  settled  in  1840  by  Father 
Joseph  Kundak,  a Catholic  priest  from  Germany.  The  town  was 
explicitly  established  as  a German  Catholic  protectorate. 

Since  Ferdinand  was  set-up  as  a Catholic  colony  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  church  eind  civil  history  cire  intimately  inter- 
woven . 

The  first  school  was  set  up  in  the  back  half  of  a log 
church  in  1842,  and  expanded  into  the  whole  cabin  in  1845 
when  a new  church  opened.  In  1863,  the  wooden  structure  was 
replaced  by  a brick  school  built  by  the  Catholic  parish.  The 
schools  in  Ferdinand  have  been  public  institutions  since  the 
creation  of  the  Township.  The  minutes  of  a Town  Council  meeting 
held  on  November  18,  1848  report  that  the  "Township  Ferdinand 
Trustees  order  that  the  township  treasurer  be  authorized  to 
receive  dividends  due  this  township  from  the  County  Treasurer 
and  School  Commissioner." 

Although  the  schools  were  "public"  institutions,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Town  Trustees  and  School  Board,  the 
Catholic  Pastors  controlled  them  for  many  decades.  Until  1910, 
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' the  Catholic  pastor  of  St.  Ferdinand  was  automatically  elec*-ed 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board  and  even  after  1910,  he  clearly 


had  a powerful  influence  on  the  Committee. 

Catholic  control  of  the  public  schools  can  be  easily  under 
stood.  Everyone  in  the  town  was  devotedly  Catholic  and  had  a 
strong  sense  of  responsibility  and  obedience  to  the  Catholic 
pastor.  The  Pastor's  pulpit  was  a far  more  effective  lobying 
jpost  than  the  public  poditim  used  by  civil  officials  at  town 

I meetings . 

f "Immigrants"  to  Ferdinand  had  little  chance  of  influecing 

[town  politics  since  the  town's  German  identity  excluded  from 


power  all  but  German  speaking  people.  German  speaking  new 


I comers  were  almost  always  Catholics  from  the  old  country  and 
immediately  deferred  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  pastor. 
Catholic  domination  of  the  public  schools  system  was 


all  its  facilities  and  services  from  the  Catholic  parishes  and 


program.  In  1946,  the  public  schools  escaped  from  Catholic 
control.  The  separation  was  not  initiated  by  school  or  town 
'officials,  but  was  brought  about  through  the  legal  efforts  of 
the  Protestants  and  Others  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
'state.  The  PAOU  argued  that  the  practice  of  Catholic  priests 
teaching  religion  during  the  day  in  public  schools  which  were 
supported  by  county  and  state  educational  funds  was  unconstitu- 
tional. The  resulting  State  Supreme  Court  ruling  brought  to  an 
and  a century  of  Catholic  control  over  public  education  in 


absolute  until  1946.  Until  this  time,  the  Corporation  leased 


the  Catholic  religion  was  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school 


'erdinand  • 
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Complete  separation  was  impossible  however.  The  Catholic 
Church  owned  all  the  buildings  and  Catholic  nuns  were  the  most 
qualified  teachers  available.  Indeed,  since  school  facilities 
and  a teaching  staff  had  always  been  provided  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Public  School  Board  had  never  built  schools  nor  had 
they  ever  recruited  a non-religious  teaching  staff. 

Ferdinand  in  the  late  1940 's  was  almost  100  percent  Catholic 
and  public  support  for  a program  of  leasing  facilities  and 
hiring  sisters  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  was  easily  gained. 
The  leasing  arrangement  was  clearly  a financial  and  educational 
necessity  for  the  Public  School  Board..  The  School  Doard  could 
simply  not  afford  to  build  a public  school  plamt  nor  could  they 
find  personnel  as  well  qualified  as  the  Catholic  nuns. 


The  South  East  Dubois  School  Corporation  operates  classes 
in  St.  Ferdinand's  School,  St.  Anthony's  Elementary  School, 
Birdseye's  Elementary  and  High  School,  and  Forest  Park  High 
School. 

Thirty-two  of  the  forty-two  elementary  classes  operate  in 
facilities  leased  by  the  Corporation  in  St.  Ferdinand's  and 
St.  Anthony's  Schools.  The  rent  is  $555  per  room  per  year 
amounting  to  a total  of  $17,600  annually.  The  lease  includes 
all  permanent  equipment  such  as  dishes,  chairs,  and  tables. 

The  Corporation  provides  consumable  supplies  and  new  equipment. 
The  lease  is  for  school  hours  only.  The  Corporation  pays 
matrons  to  clear  the  classrooms  and  the  parishes  provided  the 


The  Arrangement 


utilities.  Approximately  1260  youngsters  attended  elementary 
grades,  960  of  whom  are  in  leased  classrooms. 

Forest  Park  High  School  formerly  St.  Ferdinand  High  School, 
was  built  by  the  Parish  in  1952.  The  high  school  was  sold  to 
the  Corporation  in  1968  for  $450,000  on  a $36,000  a year  lease 
to  purchase  agreement. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Corporation  teaching  staff  by  religion 
vs.  lay  is  contained  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

Composition  of  Teaching  Staff 

Elementary  High  School  Total 


Religion 

32 

8 

40 

Non-Religious 

10 

27 

37 

42 

35 

77 

More  than  half  the  teachers,  40  out  of  77,  are  religious, 
paid  by  the  town  and  certified  by  the  state. 

The  only  facilities  owned  by  the  Corporation  are  located 
in  the  town  of  Birdseye.  Birdseye  is  about  seven  miles  from 
Ferdinand  emd  has  a population  of  about  800.  Most  of  the  people 
in  the  town  are  not  Catholic.  The  small  high  school/elementary 
school  is  scheduled  to  be  closed  in  Birdseye  in  June  of  1971 
and  the  students  will  be  absorbed  in  facilities  leased  by  the 
Corporation  in  Ferdinand. 

On  February  19,  1971  a large  group  of  citizens  filed  suit 
against  the  South  East  Dubois  School  Corporation  in  an  effort  to 
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prevent  the  cJ.osing  of  the  Birdseye  facility.  A detailed  des- 
cription is  contained  in  a press  article  in  Appendix  1.  The 
major  argument  is  that  various  aspects  of  the  several  leasing 
arrangements  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Catholic  parishes 
are  illegal . The  significcuice  of  the  suit  is  not  in  its  parti 
culars  of  even  on  its  eventual  outcome.  The  key  point  is  that 
after  years  of  intricate  leasing  arrangement,  the  legaility 
of  such  programs  will  be  tested  in  the  courts. 

Ancilliary  Programs 

Release  Time 

A small  release  time  program  runs  very  smoothly,  offering 
no  difficulties  to  public  school  scheduling.  The  Catholic 
parishes  provide  release  time  education  to  children  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  for  one-half  hour  per  week.  High 
school  students  are  involved  in  religious  education  during  non* 
school  hours,  as  are  younger  children  being  prepared  for 
Catholic  sacraments. 


Analysis 

In  discussing  the  present  leasing  arrangements,  the  Super- 
intendent of  school  Corporation  offered  two  major  observations. 

First,  he  points  out  that  the  leased  facility  arreingement 
saves  the  school  Corporation  three  or  four  times  what  it  costs 
them.  The  Catholic  facilities,  while  not  ultra  modern,  are 
clearly  adequate  and  today's  cost  of  school  construction  would 
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make  building  facilities  of  equal  size  prohibitively  expensive. 

The  funds  are  better  spent  on  equipment,  supplies  and  curriculum 

materials,  according  to  the  superintendent. 

The  second  observation  made  by  the  Superintendent  is  that 
Catholic  officials  offer  no  interference  whatever.  The  operation 
i of  the  schools  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation 

f 

j and  the  pastors  as  well  as  the  Catholic  diocesan  officials  main- 

j. 

! tain  a clear  and  strong  hands-off  policy.  Catholic  officials 
I are  helpful  and  responsive  to  questions  of  building  repair  and 
' maintenance,  but  they  clearly  understand  their  role  as  being 

that  of  landlord  and  maintenance  man,  not  educational  consultants. 
The  experience  of  the  1940 's  with  the  PAOU  has  left  Catholic  and 
civic  officials  sensitive  to  the  question  of  Catholic  involvement 
in  the  public  schools  and  this  sensitivity  has  lead  to  a carefully 
maintained  separation.  For  example,  all  religious  symbols  are 

tgidovgc)  from  the  iGasGd  classrooms  # 

Similarly,  the  sisters  who  teach  in  the  public  schools, 

! although  allowed  to  wear  religious  habits,  assidously  maintain/ 
their  role  as  Corporation  employees.  The  Superintendent  indicated 
that  he  had  never  experienced  difficulties  with  the  nxins  teaching 

j 

i in  the  public  schools. 

i 

j Conclusions  and  Predictions 

The  various  leasing  arremgements  in  the  South  East  DuboiJ 

School  Corporation  are  effective  and  mutually  beneficial.  The 

mechanics  of  the  programs  are  well  worked  out  and  run  smoothly. 

Although  a suit  has  been  filed  challenging  the  leases,  they 
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operate  with  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  people  in  the 
Corporation.  The  suit  appears  to  involve  some  ireligious  ana- 
mosity . 


from  the  leasing  program.  South  East  Dubois  is  a poor  rural 
community  and  the  prospect  of  building  facilities  comparable 
in  size  to  the  Catholic  facilities  with  public  funds  is  out  of 
the  question. 

The  Catholics  likewise  find  the  leasing  programs  economi- 
cally advantageous.  The  leased  facilities  have  long  since 
been  paid  for  by  revenue  from  rent,  and  the  rent  probably  helps 
to  support  the  parishes.  The  religious  orders  whose  nuns 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  certainly  find  the  standard  public 
school  salaries  earned  by  their  sisters  helpful. 

The  extent  and  effectiveness  of  the  leasing  programs  are 
clearly  attributable  to  the  nature  and  the  history  of  the 
community.  Ferdinand  is  a Catholic  town  with  a history  of  in- 
timate educational  cooperation  between  civic  and  church  officials. 
The  elimination  of  church  involvement  in  the  running  of  the 
public  schools  left  the  school  Corporation  in  need  of  both  faci- 
lities and  faculty.  The  Catholic  parishes  had  both  and  a 
leasing  agreement  was  a natural  and  necessary  out  growth  of  the 
previous  relationship. 

The  leasing  agreements  are  both  economically  and  educationally 
a sound  policy  for  the  Corporation. 

The  suit  filed  in  Birdseye  is  significant  and  perhaps  indi- 
cative of  the  distant  future.  The  activity  in  Birdseye,  predo- 


The  Corporation  receives  significant  financial  assistance 
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I 

I minately  a Protestant  community,  suggest  that  a major  factor 

;•  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  the  Catholic 

I' 

I character  of  the  Ferdinand  community.  Despite  the  legal  activity 

^ in  Birdseye,  the  leased  facilities  and  leased  services  programs 

'/• 

t will  certainly  continue  for  a long  time  to  come.  Neither  party 

t 

[ could  afford  to  drop  out  of  the  arrangement  and  amicable  coopera- 

I 

f:  tion  will  continue  as  long  as  the  Catholic  character  of  the 
1 community  is  maintained. 


r 

\ 
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"Birdseye  Group  File  Suit  Agains 
Southeast  School" 
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A ipiRV  of  Blrdseya  oitizena  have  filed 
•ult.lK  tke  Dabolt  County  Circoit  Court 
on  Mdiija  19,  against  the  Southeast 
ChiMs  CouKt;^'  School  Corporation, lopre- 
vnjft  t^'tenrdjhum  cootlnulnt;  with  their 
plans  to  close  Birdseye  High 

'^taarges  that  the  school  oor- 
ham  proposes  to  doss  the  only 
high  school  within  the  cor- 
'pgjNitti 'gi^  the  only  School  bulldlags 
^ corporation  and  Is  uodar- 
tis  lease  dsssroom  thoUitiea  from 
4ii;^SalUt>lle  Diocese  6t  EiwttdUe,  foiit 
Wtiy  used  for  parochM  eohcols  and  re- 
’ bietruetldb  piii^toNC 

abai^toed  into  the  pubUe  tehool  ajra- 
; toj^.as  to  tBachera^intctructton  andeduca- 
: tfo^axhapt  that  the  ihellities  will  ha  per*  - 
petud^  oemtol  by  a reUglous  institution 
exe^  g loiTnaf  parochial  high  school  in 
Fd^aiW  fipw  under  long  range  lease - 
refw  puExhiese  at  $36,000  per  year,  for 
a purchase  price  of  $450,000,  which 
thCli  <dbiMrge  is  not  a legal  and  binding 
ISCSS  luitider  any  existing  school  contract 
toSto  ind  ie  Invalid.  Ihey  propose  that 
y toi  toiigrt  should  cancel  the  contract  and 
I'lrsiMthj  it. 

f'i  9be  sidt  further  states  that  the  school 
I;' board  la  proposing  to  purchase  land  in 
i^  IVcrdinand  to  meet  state  requirements  for 
1'^  topua^  ' ‘former  CatfaoUe  Ugh 
and  the  land  so  scgtored 
fsjBlsgi^'ltouttUzed  for  ed^thmalpur- 
||  PtopUiM.oC  ihs  fociit^  and  torrain 
M tniMiilib  of  tWt  btth 
|fii«iwae^^ 

1 1^  CattcUccIairchand 

t'/'  ■ 

('  • 

I ■ 


even  if  acquired  by  the  dsfohdut  wlQ  be  ; 
adjacent  totwodtftorentCathoUereUglous  ' 
inaUtuttona.'* 

bt  another  Seetl<>n  of  the  suit,  it  aays 
that  the  board  is  x^ropoaing  to  cloae  exist- 
ing grade  schools  at  Schnellvllle  and  high 
school  and  mldd\»  grades  at  Birdseye, 
“being  the  only  two  schools  which  are 
owned  but  oidright  by  the  defendant  and  are 
further  proposing  to  construct  a new  ndd- ' 
die  schi^  located  east  of  thslntorseetlon; 
of  Highways  94  and- 163' for  grades  5 
thi;$stfoi  g.  foqn  'foairMh  -fo^  Jcfforson.'. 
TcmshW*  opiy 

mddatti  t nuuciuuto  er  diKl^^ 

Ferdinand  rahidsitis'  fli  remdlhlhg  In  the 
forlMr  pafpehUiscbioM  fo^l>todfoandpow 
. under  IsaW  at1fo6,M6'ifor'  ysar 

‘Ihe  suit  proposed  that  the  middle  school 
site  should  be  uss(4  and  is  hett  suited 
for  tty  most  feasible  apd  economic  erec- 
tion of  a new  grade  and  high  school  edu- 
catloosl  plant  for  the  entire  school  cor- 
poration. It  further  proposes  that  “the 
site  is  more  economical  to  purchase  and 
ideal  terrain  for  school  and  educatlanal 
purpose's,  and  contains  anmdstlngS^iwat' 
er  main  and  will  a!:yrd  the  Southeast  IV^r 
bois  School  Corpoiation  a slfotoroalaiafB 
a high  school  sdutotional  system  jreennl 
clear  of  reUglouB  Influence  and.  not  ad^' 
jacent  to  religtous  tnstitutiORa , as  is  the 
case  now  of  all  proposed  sfoopls  either 
existing  or  proposed  to  ,bn  built  by  the 
Southeast  Dubois  Schpol  CC«poratlon“. 

bi  another  section  of  lhesuii^ltBbysthst 
. the  boardispresentlyadvartlHngaadpre- 
- parlngto  ta^  bids  ipon  school  bus  routes 
that  will  iBiplsment  and  cerry  into  itorce 


this  parochial  indoctrinated  long  range 
edDcatknal  plan  and  that  by  reason  there- 
of the  pientUfs  are  In  need  of  an  Immedi- 
ate Injtmctlon  prohibiting  the  use  of  church 
classrooms  and  closing  of  the  present 
outstading  public  school  facOHleB  as  it 
will  be  impossible  to  negotiate  and etamge 
bus  routes  without  almost  double  trans- 
portation expense. 

in  summatton-of  the  suit,  it  says  that 
“Wharefore,  PlalntiffB  pray  that  the  lease 
purchase  eontraet  tor  the  former  Fbrdl- 
naad  Catholic  School  be  osneeUed  and 
relelnded  and  that  the  Defendant  be  re- 
strained and  enjoined  fooih  Chuigiog  the 
existing  school  facilities  and  classroom 
arrangements  litdicated  alter  hearing  and 
trial  and  that  the  Defendant  be  perpetually 
restrained  and  enjoined  from  leasing  on 
a year-to-year  basis  parochial  tacllitiea 
and  be  required  to  erect  and  obnstriict 
a new  centrally  locatedonatfabughtwelve 
grade  educatfonal  plant  Kl  the  new  pro- 
posed site  east  oftha  Intersection  of  High- 
ways ' 164  and  that  plaintiffs  for 
and  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  others 
aggrieved  recover  $2,000  for  their  ex- 
pense and  attorney  fees  here  involvedand 
for  all ; other  relief  just  and  proper  in 
the  premises.*’ 

The  suit,  filed  by  their  attorney  Fre- 
mont 0.  Pickett,  was  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing ettieens:  Noel  Andry,  Cl)iie  Andry, 
Leafs  Andry,  Arvel  Andry,  Virginia  An- 
dry, Patsy  L.  >\ndry,  Harold  R.  foidry, 
Lugene  Andry^  Forrest  AbeB,  Stanlsy  R. 
Atkins,  Russel  AbeU,  Ray  Aiklns,  Char- 
lene Atkins,  Anna  R.  Austin,  CmU  R, 
Allen,  Guy  Aiistln,  Btfosn  Atkins,  Dontfifl 
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Bufcrd,  J^y  R.  Bordan,  Harold  W.  Bol- 
den^ V»r«  Bebea,  Rrad  Btaham,  lioyd 
Boldoa»  Boonla  L.  Chumblay,  ■ Vlzv^t 
Clark,  (kry  Ctamlmham,  Arthur  Clark, 
Luther  Cndff,  Edward  DUlani^  \letor  F. 
Goldman,  Ja^oe  Goldmaiv  Robert  Jeo* 
kina,  Carolyn  JenMria,  Carl  Lanman,  Wil  - 
liam Leonard,  Robeit  Marshall,  Hubert 
Morgan,  lailg^lle  Morgan,  O,  J.  Miller, 
CKirles  L.  Morgan,  Herbert  McKinney, 
Carl  E.  Neukam,  Helen  K.  Neukam,  A,  J, 
P ereota,  Charles  Ridenour,  Charles  Roll, 
Fl*anees  L.  RoU,  Laura  A.  Reckelhoff, 
Leon  Sanders,  Eddie  Stroud,  Edwin  Slck- 
bert,  Gteoda  Wilkes,  Robert  L.  WUkea, 
WendeU  Wright,  Ethel  WrlgM,  Elsie  L. 
Wrlghs  lioyd  A.  Wright. 

. • • • ' 

hi  February  1970,  the  Southeast  Dubois 
County  School  Corpora tioo  Board  received 
a Cacllity  s'urvey  of  this  corporation  from 
the  oflloe  of  the  State  Si|>erintendent  of 
Public  InatructiOD,  Division  of  School- 
hovtfe  Planning^  with  various  reoonunen* 
daiQi^i  Ciptlon  I»EstablishaJtaiior-.aen-< 
lor  Ugh  aohool  grades '7>12,  ai  fbrdl. 
nand  ogtarglng  tbs  present  Ibrdlnand 
High  School  to  aeeonunodatsipprOxIafUite- 
ly  800  etudents.  IMs  option  would  re- 
quire. the  purehaso  of  additional  acreage 
at  the  preaent  alts.  Construct  a new 
elementary  gchool,  gradss  K-6,  In  the  St, 
Anthony-Schmllville,  Birdseye  area  to 
house  vproximately  300  pipila.  Ihls 
school  would  aeoonunodate  elementary 
pupils  now  atlsodlng  the  Birdseye  and  the 
Schnellvlllj  schools  ^ relieve  over- 
crowded classrooms  at  the  St  Anthony 
school.  Continue  elementary  schools. 


gradss  K-8,  at  St  Anthony  and  Ferdi- 
nand. 

Option  D-EotabUsh  om  high  scteol, 
gnidss  9-ia^  ag  FordinaDd.  Itopreisnt 
Ferdhaad  1^  School  should  aocomrao- 
data  ths  students  to  gradss  9-lS  from 
Blrdasjfe  without  eivansicnofthlsflKlllty.  - 
The  llnal  size  of  school  would  be  aiyrox. 
Imatsly  500.  Build  a nnw  school  to  ths 
north  part  of  the  school  corporatloo  to 
accommodate  approximately  360  pivilsin 
grades  K-8.  This  school  should  house 
grades  K-5  from  Sehnellvlllc  and  Birds- 
eye and  relieve  overerowdied  elaserooms 
at  St  Anthony.  A ml<kfle  school  should 
be  estabUshod  In  this  facility  to  accom- 
modate piplls  In  grades  6-8 fromScliwU- 
vllle,  Birdseye,  St  Anthony.  Qradss  k-5 
would  be  retained  at  St  Anthony.  The 
elemeiitary  school,  gndes  K-8,  wisid 
be  retained  at  Fsrdingnd  as  prsseufly 
organino.  . 

Option  m— Establish  one  hli)ii.«ciKM)|, 
grades  0-13^  at  Fsrdtaiind.  1M  pres- 
ent Ferdtoand  IHgli  School  si»uid  accom- 
modate the  students  In  giades  9-12  from 
Birdseye  without  the  mq«nsloo.  of  this 
toeiUty.  The  final  stae  this  sc^l 
would  be  approximately  500  students. 
Build  a middle  school  In  the  north  part 
of  the  school  ooiporation  to  ihouse  grades 
6-8  from  the  entire  oorpoi*atioo.  Re- 
model and  reAirbish  the  1655  portion  of 
the  prewnt  Birdseye  school  to  aeoom- 
modato  gndes  K-5  from  the  SchnsUvlUs 
and  Birdseye  schools.  Any  esqianslon  of 
tols  building  would  require  the  procure- 
ment Cf  additional  acreage  and  ths  cost 
of  remodeling  and  refurbishing  slixwdd  be 


eareftiUy  waigbed  sitoDfkJhhtoa 
tfaiatoeflltar, 

to  this  ss«nsrtpoct,fsg>i  s^igim  tot  ampi 
ditlon  ofexi  sting  tocOtlis^  tea  StatoBsmrd 
recomnifsnded  that  ths  Schnollvllle  ala- 
mantary  school  aodtbs  Birtbsyaaleihao- 
tary  and  high  school  an  Inadcquata.  to 
reference  to  the  Sehcellvllle  Mhod,  thq 
report  reecommended  that  it  dmuid  bq 
abandoned  as  soon  as  posslblo.  to  rai- 
eraoce  to  the  Birdseys  school.  It  atatM 
that  the  alto  and  buUdlnga  at  BIrdsaya 
are  totally  inadequato  andplanaforamam 
fi  tiitoble  school  opeM|lon  sbouU  be  da< 
vekped  as  sons  as  potoiUe. 

The  report  outU^  ths  capital  owU. 
lay  potential  of  tbs  ooipontion,  Us^iig 
12,341,980  as  total  debt  allowad.  $536,250 
were  already  oldlgatoi^  leaving  a balanoa 
of  $1,805,790  ramatoliig  which  tea  board 
can  taidebt  tbs  eoiporatloo  aeaordlng  to 
law.  This  figure  was  based  on  the  aa- 
aassadvalua^  of  $10,073,989^  . 

Prasent  school  tax  rats  la  $4i,03  tor  aU 
tfix  oBlta  to  ttia  eocpontlto^.  ’ 

The  $oolhaaat  School  Cni$!mart»k|N|fi 
deeldad  tok^an  Bduoptton^^ 

Dr.  Mehard  W'.  Itorirlsoo  w MOMito 
Indiana.  Ife  airlvto  tore,  on  Sqpt.  3 
and,  together  with  tto  schbal  botoi^' 
toured  all  the  sdxwl  buUdtoga  to  ths 
corporation.  Hu  than  conducted  a study 
of  the  school  ooiporation.  After  an  ex-; 
tensive  study  of  the  coiporation,  itfs  to*; 
duties,  etc.,  he  made  his  raeommen-: 
dntlons  to  the  board  and  after  dlscua- 
alon,  Ms  plan  waa  adopted  by  the  board 
It  la  this  plan  which  the  lawsiit  ir 
seei^tog  to  erase. 
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CASE  STUDY  EIGHTEEN 


Leased  Facilities  and  Leased  Services 
Shared  Facilities  and  Services 

Jasper,  Indiana 
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Dubois  County 
Jasper  School  Corporation 


; Overview 

The  Jasper  School  Corporation  in  Dubois  County  operates  an 

i. 

I extensive  program  of  leased  facilities  and  leased  services  with 

) 

t the  Catholic  parishes  in  the  area. 


The  Jasper  School  Coporation  includes  the  towns  of  Jasper, 
Ireland,  and  Boontownship.  Jasper  is  15  miles  north  of  Ferdinand 


and  has  a population-«-f  approximately  9,000  people.  Eighty  to 
;85%  of  the  population  is  Catholic.  Ireland,  with  a population 
of  less  than  4,000,  is  about  40%  Catholic,  and  Boontownship, 
population  1,200,  is  80%  Lutheran. 

Background 

The  religious  - civic-educational  history  of  Jasper  is 
la  carbon  copy  of  history  of  Ferdinand  (CS;17)  and  will  not  be 
^repeated  in  detail.  Jasper  was  settled  in  1839  by  the  same 

;Father  Kundak  who  settled  Ferdinand.  The  Jasper  Public  Schools 

> 

liwere  church  owned  and  controlled  until  1946. 

M St.  Joseiph's  School  in  Jasper  was  a target  case  for  the 

pPAOU,  and  gained  national  prominance  because  of  the  law  suit 


piin  which  it  v^as  featured.  PAOU  won  the  case  and  St.  Joseph's 


^ I I 
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School  became  the  Tenth  Street  School,  all  religious  insignia 
were  removed  from  the  buildings  and  Catholic  religious  instruc- 
tion was  dropped  from  the  public  School  Curriculum. 

The  elimination  of  Catholic  Church  involvement  in  the 
operation  of  public  schooling  left  the  Jasper  School  Corporation 
in  need  of  both  facilities  and  faculty.  The  Catholic  parishes 
had  both  , and  extensive  leasing  arrangements  were  worked  out. 

A description  of  these  programs  appears  in  Figure  1. 


The  Jasper  elementary  schools  enroll  1,874  youngsters. 

Five  hundred  and  sixteen  study  in  classrooms  owned  by  the 
Corporation,  1,358  in  facilities  leased  from  the  Catholic 
parishes.  Forty-four  of  the  61  elementary  classrooms  are 
leased.  Twenty-one  of  the  eighty-five  elementary  school  tea- 
chers are  Catholic  nuns. 

The  Lease 

The  rental  fee  for  the  Tenth  Street  School  is  $5,700 
a year  and  will  go  up  to  $7,000  a year  for  1971-1972.  The 
lease  is  made  on  a year  to  year  basis  and  specifies  that  the 
parish  pay  for  maintenance,  repair,  and  electricity.  The  Corpo- 
ration pays  for  water  and  gas.  The  lease  stipulates  that  the 
building  is  public  school  property  from  8:30  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m. 
During  the  school  hours  the  building  is  under  the  complete  and 
exclusive  control  of  the  Jasper  School  Corporation. 


The  Arrangement 
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Ancilliary  Programs 


Moral  Education 

A moral  education  program  is  run  by  the  praishes  in  the 
schools  from  8:15  until  9:00.  Since  the  public  school  day 
begins  at  8:30,  some  portions  of  this  period  is  technically 
release  time.  The  classes  are  taught  by  lay  catholics,  nuns 
and  priests.  Sectarian  Catholic  doctrine  is  not  taught;  the 
course  involves  "moral  education."  Because  of  limited  time 
available  and  because  sectarian  teaching  is  not  allowed, 
Catholic  officials  feel  that  the  program  is  inneffective  for 
their  purposes. 

Shared  Facilities  and  Services 

The  public  school  Corporation  shares  its  facilities  and 
services  with  Precious  Blood  and  Holy  Family  parochial  schools. 
A public  school  nurse  and  physical  education  teacher  makes 
periodic  visits  to  these  schools  and  the  schools  use  the  gym 
in  the  Tenth  Street  School.  Unlike  a leasing  arrangement,  no 
rental  fee  is  paid  for  the  use  of  these  services  and  facilities. 
The  Corporation  operates  this  sharing  program  out  of  good  will 
and  friendship. 

Analysis  ■ 

The  only  criticism  of  the  various  leasing  arrangements 
comes  from  a small  group  of  parents  in  Boontownship . The 
public  school  in  Boontownship  operates  three  rooms,  grades  1-6, 


(CS:18) :5 


! and  enrolls  158  youngsters.  The  school  is  scheduled  to  be 

i 

• closed  in  June  of  1971  and  the  predominately  Lutheran  popula- 

i 

•;  tion  of  Boontownship  is  reticent  about  sending  their  children 
r to  schools  in  which  Catholic  nuns  teach.  No  legal  action  has 
I been  filed  by  the  citizens  and  the  school  will  probably  be 
I closed  as  scheduled. 

^ Public  and  private/  cooperation  in  the  leasing  programs  are 

f I 

f outstanding.  Both  the  public  school  Corporation  and  the  Catholic 
parishes  have  a vested ' interest  in  seeing  the  program  continue 
I hence  they  see  to  it  that  it  runs  smoothly. 

t Conclusions  and  Predictions 

I The  leased  facilities  and  leased  services  programs  in  the 

jJasper  school  Corporation  are  successful  and  for  two  reasons 
jwill  continue.  First  neither  the  Corporation  nor  the  parishes 
could  afford  to  drop  the  program  and  second,  the  political- 
religious  climate  of  the  coinmunity  remains  favorable  for  the 
continuation  of  the  program. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  eleiaentary  school  classrooms 


;are  leased  from  Catholic  parishes.  The  Corporation  simply 
could  not  finance  a facility  large  enough  to  accomodate  this 

Lany  children.  On  the  other  side,  the  Catholics  receive  the 

I 

irental  fee  plus  the  employment  of  twenty-one  nuns.  The  number 
fof  sisters  employed  is  decreasing  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
^not  by  design  of  the  Corporation,  but  because  the  number  of 


I 

ERIC'  Inuns  is  declining. 


rxj 
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The  support  and  interest  of  the  school  Corporation  is  evi- 
denced by  the  shared  facilities  and  shared,  services  program 
they  operate.  The  Catholics  own  school  facilities  far  in 
excess  of  what  they  can  staff,  maintain  and  operate.  The 
leasing  arrangements  are  the  only  way  they  could  possibly  main- 
tain their  facilities . Despite  some  disgrunted  parents  in 
Boontownship,  the  predominately  Catholic  population  has  a 
religious  and  financial  interest  in  seeing  their  schools  main- 
tained and  strongly  support  the  leasing  programs. 

The  leasing  programs  run  smoothly,  and  will  most  likely 
continue  because  the  public  school  Corporation  and  the  Catholic 
parishes  need  them  and  because  the  population  served  by  the 
programs  is  predominately  Catholic  and  strongly  supports  the 
present  arrangement. 


1 
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CASE  STUDY  NINETEEN 


Leased  Facilities  in 
Two  Illinois  Towns* 


*At  the  request  of  school  officials, 
one  town  is  not  specifically  identified 
Both  there  interviews  we  conducted  by 
phone . 
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Leased  Facilities  in  Illinois 


A Description  of  Two  Programs 

In  a small  town  in  southern  Illinois,  the  public  school 
board  leases  a 16  classroom  school  from  the  Catholic  parish. 

[ 

[ The  facility  is  used  as  a public  school.  There  are  1630 

»■ 

I 

i students  in  the  District,  the  town's  population  of  3200 
I people  is  about  45%  Catholic.  In  the  rural  area  30%  of  the 


population  is  Catholic. 


^ The  facilities  which  includes  a gymnasium,  are  considered  by 

the  school  superintendent  to  be  excellent.  The  amount  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  building  barely  covers  maintenance  costs. 

About  250  Catholic  students  attend  public  school  classes  in 
the  leased  facility.  There  are  many  more  Catholic  students 
in  the  district  but  the  others  have  either  never  attended 
the  Catholic  schogl  or  had  transferred  to  public  school 
jbefore  the  leasing  program  was  established. 

About  99%  of  the  people  in  the  parish  favor  the  leasing 

iarrangement . Tlie  program  has  run  smoothly,  the  superintendent 

■i 

I feels,  because  so  many  Catholics  had  had  experience  with  the 

"’i 

i I 

(public  schools  and  were  satisfied  with  the  public  system. 


o 
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The  local  Catholic  priest  was  particularly  cooperative 


|?-iin  making  sure  that  the  closing  of  the  Catholic  school  did 
ilnot  come  as  a surprise  to  public  school  officials.  Public 
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and  Catholic  school  people  planned  for  months  to  make 
the  transition  as  smooth  as  possible. 

In  general,  the  leasing  arrangement  is  working  well. 

The  superintendent  believes  that  this  is  mainly  due  to  unique 
local  circumstance  characterized  by  the  outstanding  coopera- 
tion he  has  received. 

Support  of  the  program  has  not  been  unanimous,  however. 
The  Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State 
have  accused  the  school  board  of  running  a Catholic  school 
within  the  public  school  system.  The  school  board  denies 
the  accusation  pointing  out  among  other  things  that  all  the 
textbooks  have  been  changed  in  the  school,  and  that  the  school 
is  run  exactly  like  any  other  public  school.  Furthermore 
a plan  which  would  mix  the  former  Catholic  school  students 
with  other  students  in  the  district  has  been  devised.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  using  the  Catholic  school  building 
for  certain  grades  only.  The  plan  has  not  been  put  into 
effect,  just  yet,  because  of  complications  in  bussing  and 
several  other  administrations  details.  The  superintendent 
insist  that  the  program  would  stand  up  to  legal  inspection 


at  anytime 
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Unit  District  Member  272,  Aitiboy , Illinois 

Unit  District  272  includes  the  towns  of  Amboy  and 
Sublette.  They  are  in  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Rockford  in 
northern  Illinois,  approximately  half-way  between  Molene 
and  Rockford.  The  population  of  Amboy  is  2,067;  there  are 
:306  people  living  in  Sublette.  Both  communities  are  ap- 
; proximately  50%  Catholic. 

The  public  school  board  leases  two  Catholic  elementary 
'school  buildings,  one  in  Amboy  and  one  in  Sublette.  The 
rental  fee  is  less  than  the  interest  rate  that  would  be 
charged  on  the  loan  needed  to  replace  the  facility.  About 
two  hundred  Catholic  students  were  involved  in  the  phase 
out  of  the  two  small  parochial  schools.  The  students  were 
immediately  assimulated  into  the  public  system  by  using  the 
Catholic  buildings  for  grades  1 and  2 only  and  by  bringing 


o 
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in  public  school  first  and  second  graders. 

The  phase  out  caused  no  problems  at  all  from  the  public 
school  standpoint,  although  some  Catholics  were  upset.  The 
whole  operation  went  very  smoothly.  Catholic  leaders  in- 
|i;ormed  public  school  officials  a year  in  advance  of  the 
iparochial  school  closings.  The  superintendent  put  an  advance 
■announcement  in  the  paper  recording  the  intentions  of  the 
school  board  of  leasing  the  two  Catholic  elementary  school 

® . 723 
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buildings.  No  complaints  were  received  by  the  school  , 

/ 

board. 

The  relationship  between  public  school  officials  and 
Catholic  offices  in  the  aree  are  good.  Prior  to  the  leasing 
program,  the  two  school  boards  cooperated  in  a dual  enroll- 
ment program  and  a sharing  of  school  facilities.  All  the 
Catholic  schools  in  the  area  are  now  closed.  The  public 
school  superintendent  feels  that  Catholic  support  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  recent  passage  of  a school  referendum  for 
financing  a new  public  high  school  building. 

Conclusion 

The  two  leasing  programs  in  Illinois  have  a critical 
common  element:  there  effectiveness  is  directly  related  to 

the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  exists  between  public  and 
parochial  school  officials.  They  have  worked  well  in  these 
two  communities.  They  have  blunted  the  shock  of  the  Catholic 
school  phase  outs. 

The  general  applicabi],ity  of  this  model,  however,  is 
limited  by  the  extent  to  which  they  are  a function  of  the 
local  chemistry.  For  this  reason,  caution  should  be  taken 
in  advocating  the  general  use  of  such  programs. 
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CASE  STUDY  TWENTY 
Release  Time  Religious  Education 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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RELEASE  TIME  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Overview 

The  Release  Time  program  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  not 
running  very  smoothly.  The  program  has  a long  history  which 
includes  a blessing  from  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  could 
serve  as  a paradigm  of  legal  precision.  The  rigorous  manner  in 
which  the  program  was  developed  and  is  operating  today  is  oddly 
enough  its  greatest  weakness.  As  carefully  as  the  program  was 
organized  it  cannot  compensate  for  the  absolutely  essential 
element  of  human  cooperation.  This  element  is  missing  and  the 
program  is  seriously  hampered  as  a consequence. 

Particulars  of  this  case  study  are  taken  from  examples  of 
three  schools  in  Brooklyn.  The  importance  of  the  case  rests  in 
observing  a carefully  plan.ned  program  flounder  as  a result  of 
the  loss  of  cooperation  on  the  local  level. 

•Background 

Brooklyn  includes  the  boroughs  of  Kings  and  Queens  in  New 
York  City.  The  population  is  about  1.7  million  people.  One 
Catholic  school  official  referred  to  Brooklyn  as  an  "immigrant 
diocese".  It  is  home  for  more  than  600,000  Puerto  Rican,  60,000 
Hatians,  and  30,000  Croatians. 

(CS:20)  ;1 
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History  of  Release  Time 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Baker,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Coordinating  Committee  on  Release  Time,  recounts  the 
history  of  release  time  in  New  York.  There  had  been  scattered  use 
of  the  program  since  Colonial  days  but  the  first  formal  step  came 
in  1923.  In  that  year  an  inter faith  group  of  laymen  and  clergy 
met  in  the  Rectory  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  religious  education.  The  group  elected  as  Chairman  a 
young  lawyer,  Charles  H.  Tuttle.  Tuttle  went  on  to  eventually 
become  U.  S.  Attorney  under  Coolidge  and  the  precision  and  the 
legalistic  nature  of  the  release  time  program  in  New  York  is 
clearly  a reflection  of  Tuttle's  legal  brilliance.  In  the  late 
1930 's  Joseph  P.  Grace  brought  the  idea  of  release  time  before 
the  New  York  legislature.  On  April  9,  1940,  the  State  passed 
the  briefest  released  time  statute  in  the  country.  It  reads 
simply,  "absence  for  religious  observances  and  education  shall 
be  permitted  under  rules  that  the  Commissioner  shall  establish." 
Commissioner  Cole  established  the  following  regulations  on  July  4, 
1940: 

1.  Absence  of  a pupil  from  school  during  school  hours 
for  religious  observance  and  education  to  be  had 
outside  the  school  building  and  grounds  will  be 
excused  upon  the  request  in  writing  signed  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil, 

2.  The  course  in  religious  observation  and  education 
must  be  maintained  and  operated  by  or  under  the 
control  of  a duly  constituted  religious  body  or  of 
duly  constituted  religious  bodies. 
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3.  Pupils  must  be  registered  for  the  courses  and  a 
copy  of  the  registration  filed  with  the  local 
public  school  authorities. 

4.  Reports  of  attendance  of  pupils  upon  such  courses 
shall  be  filed  with  the  principal  or  teacher  at 
the  end  of  each  week. 

5.  Such  absence  of  pupils  shall  be  for  not  more  than 
one  hour  each  week  at  the  close  of  a session  at  a 
time  to  be  fixed  by  the  local  school  authorities . 

6.  In  the  event  that  more  than  one  school  for  religious 
observance  and  education  is  maintained  in  any  district, 
the  hour  for  absence  for  each  particular  public  school 
in  such  district  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  re- 
ligious schools. 


A more  recent  promulgation  of  the  State  regulations  concern 
ing  release  time  was  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  on 
September  13,  1965.  This  circular  is  reproduced  here  in  its 
entirety  because  it  offers  a detailed  description  of  how  the 
program  is  officially  organized. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


September  13,  1965 

Special  Ci::cular.No.  1,  1965-1966 

TO  ALL  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS 
OF  ALL  DAY  SCHOOLS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


Released  Time  for  Religious  Instruction 

This  circular  supersedes  General  Circular  No.  45,  1957-1958,  dated  June  23,  1958, 
relating  to  the  same  topic,  and  indicates  current  regulations  of  tlie  Superintendent  of  Schools 
uhich  implement  the  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  In  1940  providing 
for  die  absence  of  pupils  for  religious  education  (Released  Time)  under  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Sute  Commissioner  of  Education.  Heads  of  Schools  are  asked  to  administer.l^e  released  time 
program  for  religious  education  in  their  individual  schools  in  strict  accordance  with  the  folloiving 
directions. 
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The  intent  of  these  regulations  is  to  continue  the  practices  which  have  worked  well  in  the 
past.  The  Greater  New  York  Coordinating  Committee  on  Released  Time  has  been  informed  of 
these  regulations.  I’rincipals  are  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  directors  of  classes  for  re- 
leased time  within  the  framework  proposed  in  this  circular. 

GUTDELLNES 

1.  A program  for  religious  instruction  may  be  initiated  by  any  religious  organization  in 
cooperation  with  the  parents  concerned.  T.here  will  be  no  announcement  of  any  kind  in 
the  public  schools  relative  to  the  program. 

2.  ^Vhen  a religious  organization  is  prepared  to  initiate  a program  for  religious  instruction, 
the  said  organization  wiH  notify  parents  to  enroll  tlieir  children  with  the  religious  organi- 
zation; and  will  issue  to  each  enrolled  pupil  a card  to  be  counter sig^ned  by  the  parent  and 
addressed  to  the  principal  of  the  public  school,  requesting  the  release  of  the  pupil  from 
school  for  the  pui^Jose  of  religious  instruction  at  a specific  location.  The  said  cards  will 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  public  school  as  a record  of  pupils  entitled  to  be  excused,  and 
will  not  be  available  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

3.  Religious  organizations,  in  cooperation  with  parents,  will  assume  responsibility  for  attend- 
ance at  the  religious  centers.  Public  school  personnel  may  ^t  institute  inquiries  of  pupils 
to  determine  the  causes  of  absence  from  released  time  centers,  or  make  comments  thereon. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  Upon  presentation  of  a written  request  by  a parent,  which  also  bears  the  approval  of  a 
representative  of  the  religious  organization,  a pupil  is  to  be  released  for  ^e  last  hour  of 
the  instructional  day  each  week  to  receive  religious  instruction  on  the  day  indicated  for  that 
borough.  Such  hour  is  usually  at  2:00  p.m.  for  schools  on  regular  time  schedules. 

2.  Since  the  State  regulation  provides  that  absence  for  religious  instruction  shall  be  ”for 

one  hour  each  week  at  the  close  of  a session",  schools  on  short  time  and  special  schedules 
will  not  necessarily  dismiss  their  children  at  2:00  p.m.  Thus  if  th  e school  day  ends  at 
4:00  p.m.  tlie  hour  for  release  is  3:00  p.m.  No  other  dismissal  time  than  one  hour  before 
the  end  of  the  school  session  is  permissible.  CliUdren  of  all  faiths  are  to  be  dismissed  at 
the  same  time  in  each  of  the  schools. 

3.  The  day  upon  which  released  time  is  permitted  for  all  boroughs  is  Wednesday.  This  is  a 
change  from  previous  years. 

4.  It  is  strongly  suggested  that  a bell  or  gong  signal  be  used  to  remind  pupils  and  teachers 
that  released  time  dismissals  are  at  hand.  Such  dismissal  shall  be  in  Ae  usual  way  of 
regular  dismissals  and  the  school  authorities  may  not  and  should  not  assume  any  responsi- 
bility beyond  that  assumed  in  regular  dismissals.  Prompt  dismissals  are  mandatory  and  no 
school  or  class  activity  should  be  pennitted  to  Interfere  with  such  dismissals.  (See  "School 
Activities  During  Released  Time",  below.) 

5.  When  cliildren  dismissed  for  religious  education  participate  in  After  School  Centers  (remedial 
reading,  remedial  arithmetic,  etc.)  they  may  not  be  required  to  appear  at  the  public  school 
centers  promptly  at  3:00  p.m.,  but  shall  be  given  adequate  time  to  return  from  the  released 
time  center  to  the  iniblic  school.  No  child  may  be  excluded  from  the  After  School  Center  by 
reason  of  such  late  <jntrance  from  released  time  centers. 

6.  ^Vhen  school  sessions  are  abbreviated  (.■»ftcrnoon  closing  of  school  on  Parent -Teacher 
Conference  days,  et  al.)  resulting  in  die  dismissal  of  children  before  the  usual  time, 
parents  should  be  notified  well  in  advance  of  sucli  occurrcitces  so  that  those  ordinarily 
attending  released  time  centers  may  inform  tlie  religious  leaders  of  tlie  change  of  time 
in  school  session.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  sucit  piipUu  and  parents  to  attend  the  re- 
leased time  centers  by  going  directly  from  home  rather  than  from  school  as  it  is  usually 
done. 
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School  Adtivities  During  Released  Time  Hour 

Principals  will  need  to  plan  carefully  for  tiiose  pupils  who  do  not  participate  in  ^e  rel^sed 
iL-ne  program.  It  is  important  that  provision  be  made  for  educationally  significant  activities  for 
•Jiis  irroup.  Activities  such  as  the  following  seem  desirable:  individual  instruction  for  pupus 
ncedW  special  help  in  the  skills;  group  activities  for  those  needing  additional  instruction;  exercises 
designed  to  develop  the  art  of  study  and  the  ability  to  use  reference  materials;  opportunities  for 
pupils  to  do  creative  work. 

Heads  of  schools  on  all  levels  are  informed  that  no  plans  or  programs  are  to  be  adopted 
which  might  handicap  the  classwork  of  those  pupils  attending  released  time  Instruction.  Class 
excursions  or  trips  should  be  avoided  on  the  day  of  released  time  if  such  trips  or  excursions  can 
as  readily  be  scheduled  on  otlier  days  of  tlie  week.  Tests  --  schoolwide,  grade,  subject  or  class  - 
should  not  be  scheduled.  Children  who  are  given  dental  or  hospital  appointments  on  released  time 
days  should  be  rescheduled  if  it  is  at  all  feasible . 


Very  truly  yours. 


BERNARD  E.  DONOVAN 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


These  regulations  were  amended  in  October  1970  to  allow 

greater  flexibility  of  scheduling  by  approving  the  use  of  staggered 

release  time.  The  amendment  reads: 

Such  absence  shall  be  for  not  more  than  one  hour  each  week 
at  the  close  of  either  the  morning  or  afternoon  session  or 
both  at  a time  to  be  fixed  by  the  local  school  authorities, 
provided  that  the  time  designated  for  each  separete  unit, 
the  primary  grades  (K-3),  intermediate  grades  (4-6),  junior 
high  school  grades  (7-9)  and  senior  high  school  grades 
(10-12)  shall  be  the  same  for  all  pupils  in  that  unit  in 
each  separate  school.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing , a 
board  of  education,  in  its  discretion,  may  permit  pupils  in 
the  various  units  which  are  departmentalized  to  be  released 
for  not  more  than  one  hour  a week  in  groups  that  may  include 
less  than  whole  units  at  such  times  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  such  board  of  education  may  deem  proper;  in  no  event  may 
any  pupil  be  released  for  more  than  one  hour  a week." 


The  Program 


Exact  figures  on  the  number  of  children  in  New  York  City's 
release  time  program  are  impossible  to  collect.  Even  within  the 
Brooklyn  area  participation  in  release  time  is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure. Not  only  does  public  and  nonpublic  school  data  differ  from 
each  other,  but  there  is  little  consistency  in  the  figures  offered  j' 
even  within  the  groups.  For  our  purposes,  the  data  in  Table  1 
are  sufficiently  accurate. 


TABLE  1 

Enrollment  in  Release  Time  Programs 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Elementary 
High  School 
Total 


1960-67 

49,074 

12,596 

61,670 


1969-70 

61,303 

10,897 

72,200 


Suffice  it  to  say  that  release  time  is  a fairly  large  operation. 
These  figures  weie  collected  by  the  Catholic  School  Office  from 

the  76  parishes  in  Kings  and  Queens. 

The  typical  release  time  program  is  theoretically  outlined 
in  the  Superintendent's  Circular  spelling  out  the  regulai-ions 
governing  such  programs.  The  difference  between  theory  and  fact 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  program  outlined  by  the  Superintendent 
with  the  three  programs  briefly  outlined  here. 


St.  Ambrose 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  students  are  registered  for  the  re- 
lease time  program  offered  by  St.  Ambrose  School  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvessant.  About  150  to  175  youngsters  in  grades  1 through  8 
attend  every  Wednesday  afternoon  from  2:00  p.m.  until  3:00  p.m. 
Several  public  schools  feed  students  into  the  program  and  the 
relationship  between  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials  is 
generally  good.  Most  of  the  public  school  principals  seem  quite 
willing  to  cooperate.  A notable  exception  exists  in  one  case 
where  the  distance  between  St.  Ambrose  and  the  public  school 
requires  busing  the  students.  The  disruption  of  class  schedules 
caused  by  release  time  and  complicated  by  bus  problems  has 
driven  a wedge  between  public  and  parochial  school  officials. 

Immaculate  Heart 

From  the  3,500  families  in  Immaculate  Heart  parish  only 
300  youngsters  enroll  in  the  release  time  progrcim.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  available  for  more  students  but  Catholic  parents 
with  children  in  the  public  schools  do  not  seem  interested  in 
the  program.  The  difficulty  is  that  public  school  teachers  often 
schedule  critical  classes  during  the  scheduled  release  time.  Al- 
though the  Superintendent's  regulations  stipulate  that  'no  plans 
or  programs  are  to  be  adopted  which  might  handicap  the  classwork 
of  children  attending  released  time  instruction'  the  teachers 
claim  that  they  are  almost  forced  into  the  situation.  Released 
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i 

time  students  are  a small  minority  of  their  classes  and  the  New  j 

i 

York  schools  are  under  constant  criticism  to  improve  the  quality  I 

i 

of  instruction.  It  is  difficult  for  a teacher  in  this  situation  | 

! 

to  give  up  an  entire  class  period  for  the  sake  of  the  handful  of  ! 

students  on  released  time.  Because  of  this,  many  teachers  continue  i 

with  their  regular  lesson  plans.  As  a consequence  it  is  difficult  | 

> 

! 

to  enroll  and  keep  students  in  the  release  time  classes  when  parents  | 
know  that  their  child  might  be  missing  class  work.  ! 


St.  Athenaesus 

In  195i)  St.  Athenaesus  became  the  first  parish  in  the  city  to 
bus  children,  to  release  time  classes.  Busses  are  required  for 


children  whose  public  school  is  more  than  four  blocks  away  from  the  ;i 


parochial  school  and  busing  has  become  a major  problem  for  the  j 

.1 

program  at  St.  Athenaesus.  Since  there  are  several  public  schools  | 

I 

involved  in  the  program  the  parish  bus  picks  up  students  at  dif-  | 

' . I 

ferent  times  beginning  at  2:00  p.m.  The  route  is  short  and  the  1 


last  pick-up  is  at  2:10  p.m.  Several  public  school  principals  have  1 
complained  loudly  about  the  tardy  (2:10)  arrival  of  the  bus.  The  \ 
regulations  require  that  students  be  released  at  2:00  p.m.  and  that  j 
is  exactly  what  many  principals  do.  The  curate  in  charge  of  release 
time  points  out  that  some  principals  make  the  students  wait  outside 
for  the  bus.  This  complies  with  the  letter  of  the  law  which  calls 
for  a 2:00  p.m.  dismissal  but  in  the  dead  of  winter  this  does  not 
encourage  enrollment  in  release  time  nor  does  it  make  participating 
students  overly  enthusiastic  about  religious  education. 
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In  addition,  many  public  school  junior  high  teachers  insist 
that  they  must  teach  regular  class  material  during  the  period 
set  up  for  release  time.  Although  the  program  is  fairly  large, 

1,500  students  in  grades  1 through  8,  it  involves  several  schools 
and  no  one  public  school  class  has  more  than  five  or  six  release 
time  students.  It  is  understandably  difficult  for  a teacher  to 
give  up  a class  period  when  more  than  80  or  90  percent  of  the 
r class  is  present. 

I;  The  Sponsoring  Religious  Agency 

\ The  nonpublic  school  group  involved  in  release  time  is 

I known  as  the  Sponsoring  Religious  Agency  (SRA)  . Although  the 

SRA  could  represent  any  denomination  the  overwhelming  majority  are 
Roman  Catholic  parishes.  Historically  release  time  was  a Protestant 
idea  but  priorities  in  several  Councils  of  Churches  have  shif  ted 
away  from  this  arrangement  and  Catholics  have  become  preeminent 
in  the  operation  of  release  time  programs  . The  SRA  operates  the 
program  at  the  parish  level.  It  uses  the  parochial  school  facility 


and  generally  employs  the  staff  of  the  Catholic  school  to  teach 
the  classes.  Volunteer  teachers  and  trained  catechists  are 


/•  becoming  more  commonly  involved  in  release  time  but  despite  this 


are  trained  to  teach  religion.  Many  sisters  have  a speciality  in 
a secular  subject  and  frankly  admit  that  they  are  not  ready  to 


recent  development  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  that  few  people 


ERIC 
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teach  religion.  Lay  volunteers  are  seldom  any  more  capable 
than  the  sisters.  This  suggests  that  catechitical  training 
centers  would  be  a prerequisite  to  any  serious  extensive  use 
of  the  release  time  model. 

The  SRA  must  pay  the  cost  of  operating  the  release  time 
program . 

The  Interfaith  Committee 

The  efforts  of  the  Sponsoring  Religious  Agencies  are  co- 
ordinated by  the  Greater  New  York  Interfaith  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Release  Time.  This  Committee  acts  as  the  official 
spokesman  for  all  religious  groups  in  all  matters  dealing  with 
release  time.  The  committee  works  on  behalf  of  the  local 
SRA's  in  drawing  up  legislation,  proposing  changes  in  the  Super- 
intendent's policies,  in  legal  action,  and  in  handling  complaints 
about  public  school  teachers  and  principals. 

The  legalistic  nature  of  the  relationship  between  public 
and  nonpublic  school  officials  is  vividly  exemplified  in  the 
procedures  established  for  handling  complaints.  For  example, 
if  Edie  Mack  misses  her  third  grade  arithmetic  test  because  she 
was  at  a release  time  class,  her  mother  would  justifiably  complain 
to  the  priest  directing  the  parish  program.  This  priest  would 
phone  Fr.  John  Curry,  the  Diocesan  Director  of  Release  Time  who 
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would  in  turn  call  Rev.  Robert  S.  Baker,  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Interfaith  Committee  on  Release  Time.  Father  Baker  would 
call  the  Assistant  Superintendent  responsible  for  release  time, 
who  in  turn  would  call  the  district  supervisor.  The  supervisor 
calls  the  principal  and  the  principal  might  ask  the  teacher  to 
stop  giving  tests  during  release  time  class.  This  route  is 
shown  in  Figure  1. 

Figure  1 

Route  Established  for  Handling 
Release  Time  Complaints 


Private  Sector  Public  Sector 


This  procedure  is  rigorously  adhered  to  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Edie  Mack  might  be  in  high  school  by  the  time  the  situation  is 
corrected.  The  procedure  does  produce  results  but  it  must  work 
slowly,  through  the  proper  channels. 


I 
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Legality 

The  New  York  City  release  time  program  has  the  distinction^ 
of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  approval.  The  Greater  New  York  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Release  Time  was  the  defendant  in  the  landmark 
Zorach  V,  Clauson  Case  of  1952.  This  Interfaith  Committee  had 
filed  an  amicus  brief  in-the  1948  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education 
case  in  which  the  court  ruled  against  the  release  time  program 
in  Champaign,  Illinois,  because  the  religious  instruction  was 

offered  within  the  public  school. 

But  six  years  later  by  a vote  of  6 to  3,  the  court  sustained 
the  legality  of  the  New  York  State  pattern  of  release  time  because 
in  this  program,  the  children  are  excused  from  public  school  to  take 
religious  instruction  away  from  school  property.  In  the  majority 
opinion.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  asserted  that  "When  the  state 
jncourages  religious  instruction  or  cooperates  with  religious  author- 
ities by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public  events  to  sectarian  needs, 
it  follows  the  best  of  our  tradition.  For  it  then  respects  the 
religious  nature  of  our  people  and  accommodates  the  public  service 
to  their  spiritual  needs  . " 

Analysis 

The  New  York  release  time  program  faces  difficulties  in  three 
areas:  (1)  logistics,  (2)  curriculum  and  instruction,  and  (3)  public/ 

nonpublic  cooperation.  Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  turn. 
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The  major  logistical  problem  is  that  of  transportation. 

In  the  legalistic  fashion  typical  to  the  program,  transpor- 
tation time  is  counted  into  the  one  hour  period  provided  for 
religious  instruction.  A survey  on  release  time  done  this  past 
fall  shows  that  elementary  students  spend  almost  one-quarter 
of  their  released  time  in  transit  while  junior  high  school 
students  spend  almost  one-fifth  of  their  time  riding  or  walking 
to  religious  instruction.  This  information  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

RELEASED  TIME  - NEW  YORK  STATE  SURVEY 
1970-71  - DIOCESE  OF 
BROOKLYN 


County 

Number 

Schools 

Reporting 

Average 

Travel 

Time 

Actual 

Instruction 

Time 

Kings 

41 

Elem  (1-6)  13 

minutes 

41  minutes 

24 

Jr.  Hi  (7-9) 
18  minutes 

36  minutes 

Queens 

35 

Elem  (1-6)  14 

minutes 

43  minutes 

Jr.  Hi  (7-9, 

19  minutes 

^2  minutes 

The  curriculum- instruction  problems  in  release  time 
centers  around  what  should  be  taught  in  a release  time  class 
and  what  is  the  best  way  to  teach  it  to  today's  youngsters.  It 
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is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  answer  these  questions  but 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  they  present  a very  serious 
problem,  one  to  which  the  Church  must  give  highest  priority. 

The  progress  of  release  time  programs  in  New  York  is 
most  seriously  impeded  by  the  lack  of  cooperation  between  public 
and  nonpublic  school  parties.  Public  school  teachers  continual- 
ly plan  important  and  interesting  class  sessions  for  the  release 
time  period.  This  penalizes  the  youngs tor  who  attends  religious 
instruction  and  lessens  the  likelihood  of  his  staying  in  the 
program.  The  procedure  for  rectifying  this  situation  is  per- 
fectly clear,  but  somewhat  lengthy.  The  established  route  for 
filing  complaints  is  not  a useful  mechanism  for  correcting  un- 
workable situations.  But  it  is  the  es tab  1 i shed  procedure  and 
is  carefully  followed.  For  example,  it  would  not  matter  if  the 
pastor's  brother  was  the  public  school  principal,  in  practice 
the  priest  would  not  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  his  brother. 

This  would  no  doubt  be  quicker  and  more  efficient,  but  it-  would 
be  highly  "out  of  order".  The  diagram  in  Figure  1 traces  the 
route  that  must  be  followed. 

Lists  of  problems  and  suggested  improvements  were  collected 
in  a 1969  survey  of  agencies  sponsoring  release  time  programs. 
These  are  listed  here  as  a summary  of  the  problems  facing 
release  time  in  New  York. 


IF: 
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PROBLEMS 

(Taken  fromNew  York  State  Released  Time  Survey  - 1969) 

Public  School  Teachers'  strike  settlement  changed  RT  Schedule. 
Split  sessions;  distance. 

RT  slips  are  required  for  release  weekly — when  lost  children 
are  not  released. 

Released  students  don't  always  show  up  at  religion  class. 

Releases  are  not  punctual 
Not  all  teachers  cooperate. 

Important  subjects  are  being  scheduled  during  RT. 

Insufficient  facilities  in  the  Catholic  schools. 

Sisters  attend  college  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 

Fatigue  at  end  of  day. 

Lack  of  cooperation  frcru  parents.  Attitude  that  sees  Confirmation 
as  an  end  of  religious  education. 

Lack  of  interest  among  junior  high  students. 

Some  teachers  punish  by  not  releasing  students. 

Disinterested  and  non- cooperation  from  public  school  officials 
and  teachers . 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS 
Better  advertisement  of  program. 

Stricter  law  enforcement. 

Encouragement  from  public  school  officials;  better  scheduling 
of  classes  in  public  schools. 

Efficient  records  <iists  provided  so  teachers  will  not  have  to 
demand  showing  of  RT  card  prior  to  each  release) . 

Synchronizing  times  of  release  from  the  various  public  schools. 
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Travel  time  should  be  allotted. 

Bussing  should  be  provided. 

8:00  a.m.  classes  or  public  school  could  close  at  1 o'clock  and 
students  could  report  for  religion  classes  at  2:00  (after  an 
hour  lunch  period) . 

RT  days  could  be  scattered  over  two  or  three  days  each  week. 

More  professional  religious  instruction. 

Pooling  of  resources  and  forming  of  neighborhood  centers  instead 
of  each  parish  struggling  to  take  care  of  its  own. 

Religious  and  priests  taking  a deeper  look  at  the  need  for  this 
apoltolate. 


i 

I 


I 
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Diocesan  financial  aid  and  assistance  in  obtaining  texts  and 
audio  visuals. 

/' 

Greater  total  parish  involvement  in  the  program. 


Priests  doing  home  visiting. 
Parental  interest. 


Conclusion 

The  New  York  releastd  time  program  was  designed  by  the  brilliant 
lawyer,  Charles  H.  Tuttle  to  withstand  the  force  and  fury  of  legal 
assault.  All  the  necessary  policies  and  procedures  were  embodied  [ 
in  the  program  and  it  did  indeed  survive  review  by  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court. 

But  while  the  progreun  was  designed  to  be  legal,  it  was 
not  necessarily  designed  to  be  workable.  Father  Baker  of  the 
I nterfaith  Committee  on  Release  Time  recalls  that  in  the  1940 's 
and  50 's  the  program  had  the  support  of  the  public  school  super- 
intendents and  functioned  effectively.  Absent  the  good  will  of 
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people  in  the  public  school  system,  the  program  is  becoming 
dysfunctional.  Although  Brooklyn  reports  increasing  enrollinent, 
Father  Baker  reports  that  city-wide  the  enrollment  is  declining. 
Father  John  Curry,  Catholic  Director  of  Release  Time  and  CCD,  feels 
that  Catholic  parishes  will  definitely  continue  a move  towards 
late  afternoon,  evening  and  weekend  religion  classes. 

The  program  is  tried  and  true  but  without  strong  support  and 
cooperation  in  the  classroom  and  school  district,  it  is  doomed 
to  failure.  No  plan,  however  brilliant,  can  succeed  without 
local  cooperation. 
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St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  Elementary  School 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
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Release  Time  Education 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Overview 

Over  1500  public  school  students  in  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  are  released  from  public  school  classes  to  take 
religious  instruction  once  a week.  The  largest  release  time 
program  is  operated  by  Cathedral  Elementary  School  which 
|enrolls  more  than  five  hundred  public  school  students  in  its 

Jit 

Irelease  time  religious  classes. 


Background 

St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  is  located  in  a lower  income 
section  of  Sioux  Falls.  For  several  years  the  parish  operated 
a Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  (CCD)  program  with  little 
success.  The  CCD  classes  for  grades  1-6  were  conducted  on 
Saturday  morning  and  for  grades  7 and  8,  classes  were  held 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Attendance  was  poor  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  program  was  questioned  even  by  the  people  responsible 
for  it . 

Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  CCD  classes  led  to  the 

j -i! . ■ ■ . , - 

'serious  discussion  and  eventual  development  of  a release 
time  program.:  The  program  began  in  September  of  1970. 


O 
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The  Program 


St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  enrolls  575  public  school  students 
in  its  release  time  program.  The  students  come  from  11  public 
elementary  schools  and  4 public  high  schools.  Classes  are 
conducted  on  Wednesday  morning  from  8:00  a.m.  until  9:00  a.m. 

Students  in  grades  1-3  are  enrolled  in  the  classes  but 
are  technically  not  release  time  students  because  public 
school  classes  for  these  three  grades  do  not  begin  until 
9:30.  All  other  public  school  classes  begin  at  8:15. 

The  children  either  provide  their  own  transportation  or 
arrive  on  buses  supplied  by  St.  Joseph's.  Children  in  grades 
4,5,  and  6 are  dismissed  from  their  religious  education  class 
at  8:45  and  are  back  in  their  regular  classes  by  9:00  a.m. 
Youngsters  in  grades  7 and  8 are  dismissed  by  St.  Joseph's 
at  9:00  a.m.  and  have  to  return  to  their  respective  public 
school  no  later  than  9:15,  The  program  enrolls  almost  all 
the  Catholic  students  in  the  participating  public  schools. 

Parents  whose  children  enroll  in  release  time  classes 
are  given  a Parent  Request  form  by  the  Director  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  parents  sign  the  forms,  return  them  to  Cathedral, 
dnd  they  are  sent  to  the  principals  of  the  respective  schools. 
The  parent  form  acts  as  a formal  request  from  the  parent  to 
the  public  school  principal.  It  is  required  by  law.  A . 
duplicate  copy  is  kept  at  Cathedral,  A copy  of  this  form 
is  shown  in  Appendix  1. 


a 
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During  release  time  classes,  the  full  time  Cathedral  school 
students  attend  an  assembly  session.  This  assembly  is  usually 
devoted  to  religious  services.  With  the  Catholic  school  young- 
sters occupied  in  an  assembly,  the  facility  can  easily  house 
the  pupils  released  from  the  public  school. 

Classes  are  conducted  by  the  regular  teaching  staff  of 
St.  Joseph's.  The  teachers  much  prefer  this  teaching 
arrangement  over  the  usual  CCD  program  in  which  they  formerly 
taught . 

The  program  is  quite  successful.  Parents  and  public 
school  officials  strongly  support  it  and  student  attendance 
has  been  very  high.  The  various  public  schools  have  had  no 
serious  problems  in  scheduling  the  programs. 


Legality 

In  1927  South  Dakota  became  the  third  state  in  the  country 
to  pass  legislation  supporting  release  time  programs.  The  law 
has  been  revised  several  times  and  the  present  state  statute 
reads  as  follows : 

RELEASED  TIME  FOR  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION.  A child 
may,  on  application  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  be 
excused  from  school  for  one  hour  per  week  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  and  receiving  religious  instruction 
conducted  by  some  church  or  association  of  churches 
or  any  Sunday  school  association  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  or  any  auxiliary  thereof;  said 
time,  when  pertaining  to  schools  in  open  country, 
may  be  used  cumulatively  each  separate  month  as  local 
circumstances  may  require.  The  county  superintendent 
of  schools  in  common  school  districts  and  the  school' 
board  in  independent  school  districts  shall  decide 
at  what  hour  pupils  may  be  thus  excused,  and  in  no 
event  shall  such  instruction  be  given  in  whole  or 
in  part  at  public  expense. 
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Finances 

As  requirecl  by  law,  St.  Joseph's  pays  the  entire  cost  of 
the  program.  The  two  major  expenses  are  books,  amounting  to 
about  $500  a year,  and  buses,  which  involves  approximately 
$1260  per  year.  The  program  provides  buses  which  take  stu- 
dents to  and  front  the  Cathedral  school. 

Students  are  charged  a fee  for  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  fee  is  five  dollars  a year  if  the  child  uses  the 
bus  service  and  three  dollars  a year  if  he  does  not. 

The  director  of  the  program  reports  that  the  operation 
will  probably  break  even  this  year. 

Conclusion 

The  release  time  program  at  St.  Joseph's  is  a qualified 
success.  It  is  well  organized  and  run,  it  receives  strong 
support  from  parents,  almost  all  of  the  Catholic  students  in 
the  participating  public  schools  are  enrolled  in  the  program, 
and  the  relationship  with  public  school  officials  is  quite 

friendly.  v 

The  only  reason  for  a qualified  endorsement  is  that  the 

educational,  social  and  religious  effects  on  students  are  un- 
known. WlAat  do  students  learn  in  these  release  time  classes? 

Are  such  classes  in  feict  superior  to  CCD  programs?  Do  studentj:, 
learn  religious  values  or  do  they  merely  acquire  knowledge 
about  religion?  How  do  these  programs  compare  to  full  time  V 

parochial  sphool  education?  These  are  questions  facing  all  release 
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programs,  not  merely  the  particular  one  at  St.  Joseph's.  Such 
questions  are  pedagogic  questions.  Questions  about  which  a 
great  deal  of  basic  research  and  careful  evaluation  is  needed. 

As  far  as  public  policy  is  concerned,  released  time 
programs  do  not  foster  educational  pluralism.  A one  hour  a j 
week  course  in  religion  in  no  way  provides  parents  with  an 
alternative  to  public  education.  It  does,  however,  provide 
parents  with  a viable  option  to  the  rather  poorly  regarded 
CCD  programs . 


{ 
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CATHEDRAL  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Students  in  Public  Schools 
Grades  One  through  Eight 


I would  like 


a student  at 


School , Grade 


to  be  released  each  Wednesday  from  8:#0  a.m.  to  9:15  a.m.  to 
attend  Cathedral  Grade  School  for  religious  instruction. 

Bus  transportation  from  the  Cathedral  Grade  School  to  the 
public  school  will  be  available.  I do,  I do  net  (circle  one) 
want  this  bus  service. 


Sianed 


Parent  or  Guardian 


CASE  STUDY  TWENTY-TWO 


Bennington  Religious  Education  Foundation 

ai^d 

Mount  Anthony  Union  High  School 


Bennington,  Vermont 
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Overview 


For  the  past  three  years  the  Bennington  Religious  Education 
Foundation  (BREF)  has  operated  a release  time  prograun  with 
Mount  Anthony  Union  High  School,  Bennington,  Vermont.  BREF  is 
an  interdenomination  foundation  representing  nine  different 
churches  in  the  community.  Release  time  courses  are  offered 
in  BREF's  Ecumenical  Center  across  the  street  from  Uie  public 
high  school.  The  program  at  one  time  showed  great  promise  as 
a model  for  part-time  relegious  instruction  but  for  several 
reasons  it  has  never  lived  up  to  its  potential. 


Bennington  is  a town  of  about  13,000  people  in  the  South 
eastern  corner  of  Vermont.  About  50  percent  of  the  town  is 
Catholic.  In  the  rural  areas  beyond  the  town  limits,  the  per- 
centage of  Catholics  decreases  sharply.  There  are  two  Catholic 
parishes  in  Bennington  and  one  parochial  elementary  school. 

The  events  that  lead  up  to  the  establishment  of  BREF  are 
carefully  rejcalled  by  Rev.  Willicum  Abernethy,  .former  Minister 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bennington  and  one  time  director 


Background 


of  BREF. 


June  of  1967.  The  new  Mount  Anthony  Union  High 
School  (the  public  high  school)  , due  to  open,  in 


The  , story  began  with  the  relatively  sudden 
closing  of  Bennington  Catholic  High  School  in 
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■ The  Program 


BREF 

The  nature  of  BREF  and  its  organizational  structure  is 
reflected  in  its  Articles  of  Association  and  By-Laws.  These 
are  contained  in  full  in  Appendix  1.  The  Articles  of  Association 
and  Article  II  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Principles  of  Association, 
provide  a thumb  nail  sketch  of  what  BREF  was  meant  to  be  about. 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  all  of  lavrful  age,  do 
hereby  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  and  in  accordance  with  the  following  Articles  of 
Association : 

Article  I.  The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
the  Bennington  Religious  Education  Foundation.  Article  II . 
The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  to  provide  religious 
education  both  on  a denominational  and  ecumenical  basis . 
Article  III.  Membership  shall  be  open  to  any  religious 
group,  congregation  or  parish  which  accepts  the  principles 
of  association  as  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  foundation. 
Article  IV.  The  foundation  is  not  organized  for  profit. 
Article  V.  The  affairs  of  the  foundation  shall  be  managed 
by  a Board  qf  Trustees  as  determined  by  the  membership. 
Article  VI,  The  principal  office  of  the  foundation  shall  be 
in  the  Town  of  Bennington,  Vermont. 

ARTICLE  II.  Principles  of  Association. 

Section  1.  Religious  education  shall  be  provided  by  the 
foundation  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles  of 
association,  a.  All  religious  groups  are  welcome.  All 
teachers  have  full  freedom  to  teach  their  particular  beliefs 
and  practices , provided  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  does 
not  conflict  with  the  principles  of  associaton.  b.  All  are 
pledged  to  the  common  good  of  the  students . All  renounce 
personal  attacks,  vilification,  ridicule,  the  attribution  of 
bad  motives  or  bad  faith,  and  all  polemics  between  denomina- 
tional teachers  or  between  them  and  the  public  school. 
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c.  No  teacher  may  solicit  the  change  of  a student's 
religious  affiliation,  d.  No  coercion,  other  than  the 
moral  suasions  inherent  Tn  religion  itself,  may  be  used 
by  religious  groups  to  induce  attendance.  The  power  of 
the  public  school  may  not  be  used.  e.  The  foundation's 
purpose  is  to  offer  a religious  currrculum  and  program 
of  high  educational  quality  on  both  a denominational 
and  ecumenical  basis.  Membership  in  the  foundation  shall 
not  be  interpreted,  however,  to  require  or  imply  belief 
in  or  personal  participation  in  any  or  every  particular 

aspect  of  the  foundation's  curriculum  and  program 

Section  2 . Any  religious  group  which  desires  to  become 

a member  of  the foundation  must  first  accept  the 

principles  of  association,  as  set forth  in  Section  1 

above,  the  acceptance  thereof  to  be  in  such form  as 

the  board  of  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  require. 


Organization 

Although  the  Principles  of  Association  state  that  all  religious 

groups  may  become  involved  in  BREF , the  impetus  of  the  program 

and  its  operation  has  been  exclusively  Christian  and  predominantly 

Catholic.  The  following  are  member  churchs  for  19  70-71. 

The  Church  of  God,  Bennington 

The  First  Methodist  Church,  Bennington 

North  Bennington  Congregational  Church,  United  Church  of  Christ 
Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Bennington 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Bennington 
St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  Bennington 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Roman  Catholic  Church,  North  Bennington 
Second  Congregational  Church,  United  Church  of  Christ,  Bennington 
The  Holy  Cross  Novitiate 


Each  member  Church  appoints  two  representatives  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  At  least  one  of  the  representatives  from  each  Church 
must  be  a layman.  The  Trustees  are  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
BREF  and  elect  a director  from  cimoung  their  own  number.  The 
first  director  was  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Wolf,  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
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Church;  the  second  Rev.  William  B.  Abernethy,  North  Bennington 
Congregational  Church;  and  the  present  director  of  BREF  is  Rev. 

Thomas  Murphy,  a Roman  Catholic  Priest. 

Release  Time 

BREF  was  established  to  set  up  a release  time  prograutn  for 
students  in  the  public  high  school,  Mount  Anthony  Union  High. 

A release  time  program  was  developed,  and  began  operation  in 
September  1968-69  in  the  BREF  owned  Ecumenical  Center  across 
from  the  public  high  school. 

Enrollment  in  the  program  has  disappointed  many  people. 

The  first  year  thirty  students  enrolled;  the  second  year  45  students 
took  BREF  courses;  and  this  year,  only  20  students  are  involved. 

Each  year  80  to  90  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  have  been 
Catholic.  This  year,  for  ex€unple,  18  out  of  20  students  are  Catholic. 
In  1968-69  and  1969-70,  students  were  recruited  for  the  program  only 
through  their  churches.  This  year,  the  BREF  staff  was  allowed  to 
distribute  flyers  and  actively  seek  students  in  the  public  school 
building. 

Scheduling 

Students  are  scheduled  into  BREF  courses  by  the  public  school 
computer  when  their  regular  school  schedule  is  arranged.  However , 
public  school  pupils  are  released  for  relegious  instruction  only 
during  free  periods  or  study  periods.  Thus  if  a student  has  a 
scheduling  conflict  between  a BREF  course  and  a course  in  the 
public  school  the  public  school  course  receives  priority.  About 
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fifty  percent  of  the  students  who  register  for  BREF  courses 
never  enroll  in  them  because  of  scheduling  conflicts. 

Student  enrollment  versus  registration  for  the  last  three 

years  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TedDle  1 

Registration  Vs.  Enrollment 


Registered 


1968-69 

62 

1969-70 

94 

1970-71 

40 

Enrolled 

30 

45 

20 


196 


95 


The  sharp  decline  in  this  present  year's  enrollment  is  attributed 
to  the  public  school's  returning  to  a traditional  schedule.  Prior 
to  this,  Mount  Anthony  operated  on  a modular  schedule.  This  was 
extremely  flexible  and  allowed  students  more  free  time  then  the 
traditional  school  day  plan.  To  compensate  for  this  next  year 
students  will  sign  up  for  BREF  courses  after  school  begins  and 
their  schedules  are  set. 

The  founders  of  BREF  had  not  planned  on  public  school  courses 
preempting  a pupils  enrollment  in  release  time  classes.  They  had 
arranged  a staggered  release  time  schedule  so  that  students  would 
lose  as  little  class  time  as  possible,  but  the  assumption  had 
always  been  that  BREF  courses  were  to  be  on  an  equal  basis  with 
public  school  electives  and  perha]^^wen  core  courses.  This  has 
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c not  been  the  case  and  the  result  has  very  seriously  limited  the 
i effectiveness  of  the  BREF  program. 

Curriculum 

Two  types  of  courses  are  offered  at  BREF:  sectarian  de- 

nominational instruction  and  ecumenical  Christian  education. 

Public  school  credit  is  not  given  for  any  of  the  courses  but 
the  Foundation  does  furnish  transcripts  of  course  work  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  students  who  request  them.  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  study  to  evaluate  the  courses  at  BREF  but  a des- 
cription of  the  courses  offered  in  1969-70  is  given  in  Appendix  2. 
Staff 

BREF  hired  a part-time  Director  of  Studies  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  19  68,  who  had  considerable  training  in  the  field  of  religious 
education.  Additional  teachers  have  been  found  amoung  trained 
laity  and  clergy  in  the  Bennington  area;  these  additional  teachers 
are  paid  $200  for  a full  year  course  meeting  for  two  fifty-minute 
periods  each  week.  BREF  pays  for  the  ecumenical  courses  out  of 
the  foundation's  budget,  but  each  denomination  is  responsible  for 
securing  teachers  for  denominational  courses  given  through  the 
BREF  program. 

Finances 

Revenue  to  support  BREF  comes  from  tliree  sources;  membership 
fees,  dues,  and  outside  foundations.  Students  are  not  charged 
tuition  for  release  time  courses. 


o 
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A membership  fee  of  $100  is  charged  to  each  church  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  This  figure  was  chosen  as  large  enough 
to  signify  serious  committment  and  yet  small  enough  to  be  within 
the  range  of  the  smallest  church.  In  addition,  each  church  is 
charged  membership  dues  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  active 
members  in  that  congregation.  Since  each  denomination  defines 
active  members  somewhat  differently , BREF  came  up  with  its  own 
^0firxition  to  provide  a unxform  standards  An  active  member  is 

I 

I 

i anyone  age  twelve  or  over  who  is  a communicant,  and/or  one  who 
supports  his  church  financially  and/or  one  who  attends  worship 
at  least  three  times  a year.  The  churches  are  assessed  $1  per 
YGSiic t pe^'  active  member.  In  order  to  assxst  the  smaller  churches, 
BREF  allows  a 50  member  deduction. 

BREF  also  receives  support  from  sources  outside  Bennington. 

A grant  of  $7,500  from  the  Episcopal  Church  United  Thank's 
Offering  was  of  considercd^le  help  in  meeting  initial  expenses. 

A grant  from  the  Raskob  Foundation  enabled  BREF  to  purchase  a small 
house  across  the  street  from  the  public  school.  This  building  was 
first  rented  in  September,  1967,  and  has  become  the  "Ecumenical 
Center. " 

The  annual  operating  budget  since  1969  has  been  $5,875  and 
this  is  balanced  by  the  membership  fees  and  dues. 

Ancilliary  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  program  with  Mount  Anthony  Union  High 

! School,  BREF  is  also  providing  release  time  classes  on  tlie  elementary 
school  level.  One  hundred  sixth  grade  students  from  elementary 

er|c-  • 
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schools  in  Bennington  are  released  at  noon  on  Wednesday  for  one 
hour  of  Religious  instruction.  The  instruction  is  given  in 
church  owned  facilities  and  is  coordinated  by  BREF.  This  program 
differs  from  the  high  schpol  arrangement  in  that  all  the  sixth 
grade  students  are  released  at  the  same  time.  This  is  called 
simultaneous  release  time  scheduling.  The  high  school  students 
take  BREF  courses  at  different  times  during  the  school  day  depend- 
ing on  their  public  school  schedule.  This  is  called  periodic  or 
staggered  release  time  scheduling. 

Legality 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sanctioned  release  time  progreuns  in 
the  Zorach  v.  Clauson  Case  of  1952.  The  BREF  program  was  structured 
to  fit  within  the  constitutional  guidelines  set  down  in  this  case. 
Religious  instruction  is  given  away  from  the  public  school  facility 
and  the  parents  sign  a request  form  submitted  to  the  principal  and 
filed  in  the  public  school. 

In  addition,  the  program  clearly  complies  with  state  regula- 
tions on  periodic  release  time  passed  since  BREF  began  Operation. 

(cf. Appendix  3). 

Conclusions 

More  than  thirteen  hundred  students  attend  Mount  Anthony  High 
School;  only  twenty  students  attend  release  time  classes  across 
the  street  at  BREF.  The  progr2un  is  clearly  not  working.  The 
Bennington  Religious  Education  Foundation  operates  a well  pleuined 
and  adequately  financed  tk  lease  time  program.  Ostensibly  BREF 
should  be  doing  well,  but  its  progress  is  retaorded  by  two  subtle 
but  not  insignificant  problems. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  program  is  interdenominational  in  name 
only.  It  was  initiated  by«  Catholic  school  officials  who  had  just 
closed  their  high  school  and  is  strongly  Catholic  in  character. 
Although  several  non-Catholic  clergymen  have  been  instrumentally 
involved  in  BREF,  it  has  never  had  broad  support  amoung  non- 
Catholics . Non-Catholic  parents  are  not  accustomed  to  school 
related  religious  education  and  the  rank-and-file  members  of  the 
several  congregations  have  never  put  their  full  force  behind  the 
program. 

Catholic  parents  supported  the  program  initially.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  62  registrants  in  1968  and  the  94  registrants  in 
1969  were  Catholics.  However,  only  half  this  number  enrolled  in 
the  program  because  of  the  very  serious  problems  in  scheduling. 

These  scheduling  difficulties  are  detailed  earlier  but  the  critical 
dynamic,  seems  to  be  a certain  lack  of  cooperation  amoung  public 
school  officials.  School  officials  are  by  no  means  hostile,  they 
are  just  not  terribly  interested  in  the  progreim.  BREF  courses 
are  scheduled  on  the  public  school  computer  and  students  are  released 
but  these  practices  are  only  allowed  at  the  convience  of  the  public 
school  schedule.  If  BREF  is  to  succeed,  the  program  needs  one  or 
two  well  placed  school  officials  to  take  hold  of  it  and  expidite 
the  program  in  the  public  school  sector.  If  the  release  time  pro- 
gram was  fully  accepted  and  actively  supported  by  public  schoolmen, 
scheduling  difficulties  could  probably  be  resolved  in  a manner  less 
crippling  to  the  BREF  program.  With  well  placed  support,  it  might 
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even  be  possible  for  certain  BREF  courses  to  receive  public 
school  credit.  Convenient  scheduling  and  some  sort  of  credit 
would  almost  certainly  insure  success. 

The  BREF  program  is  not  significant  because  it  is  success- 
ful, but  because  of  the  reason  why  it  has  never  achieved  success. 
The  program  is  well  planned  and  organized,  but  the  community 
simply  does  not  possess  the  political  and  religious  tradition 
necessary  to  its  proper  operation. 
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Bennington  Religious  Education  Foundation 


507  COUNTY  STREET 
BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 
05201 


TElffHONE 
IB2  442-3531 


ARTICLES  OF  A3S0CIATI0M> 

We  I the  under  signed  I b«ing  all  of  lawful  age,  do  hereby  associate  oursalveS' 
together  for  the  purpose  of  foraing  a corporation  under  the  lava,  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  and  in  accordance  with  the  following  Articles  of  Association: 

Article  1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  Bennington  Religious 
Education  Foundation.  Article  Ii.  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  to 
provide  religious  education  both  on  a denominational  and  ecumenical  basis. 
Article  III.  Membership  shall  be  open  to  any  religious  group « congregation  or 
parish  which  accepts  the  principles  of  association  as  provided  in  the  by-laws 
of  the  foundation.  Article  IV > The  foundation  is  not  organised  for  profit. 
Article  V.  The  affairs  of  the  foundation  shall  be  managed  by  a Board  of 
TrustMs  as  determined  by  the  membership.  Article  VI.  The  principal  office 
of  the  foundation  shall  be  in  the  Tovm  of  Bennington«  Vermont. 

Dated  at  Bennlngtoni  in  the  County  of  Bennington  and  State  of  Vermont « this 
15th  day  of  Mayi  1967**** 

e e e e e e e 

BY- LAWS,  (adopted  on  June  6,  1967;  amended  on  Nay  7*  196B). 

Article  I.  Membership. 

Section  1.  Any  Parish,  congregation  or  other  association  which  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  incorporators  to  constitute  a religious  group  shall  be  a mem- 
oer  of  the  foundation  for  so  long  as  it  accepts  the  principles  of  association 
as  set  forth  in  the  By-Laws  from  time  to  time  and  pays  the  membership  assess- 
ment as  determined  by  the  board  of  trustees  from  time  to  time.  Section  2j^ 

Any  parishi  congregation  or  other  associationi  which  is  determined  oy  the 
board  of  trustees  to  constitute  a religious  group « though  the  incorporators 
had  not  determined  that  such  parishi  congregation  or  other  association  con- 
stituted a religious  groupi  shall  be  a member  of  the  foundation  for  so  long 
as  it  accepts  the  principles  of  association  as  set  forth  in  the  By-Laws  from 
time  to  time  and  pays  the  membership  assessment  as  determined  by  the  board 
of  trustees  from  time  to  time. 

Article  II.  Principles  of  Association. 

Section  1.  Religious  education  snail  be  provided  by  the  foundation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  principles  of  association,  a^  All  religious 
groups  are  welcome.  All  teachers  have  full  freedom  to  teach  their  particular 
beliefs  and  practices,  provided  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  doea  not  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  association.  All  are  pledged  to  the  common  good  of 
the  studenta.  All  renounce  personal  attacks,  vilificationi  ridicule | the  at- 
tribution of  bad  motives  or  bad  faith,  and  all  polepd.cs  between  denominational 
teachers  or  between  them  and  the  public  school.  No  teacher  puy  solicit  the 
change  of  a student's  religious  affiliation,  No  coercioni  other  than  the 
moral  suasions  inherent  in  religion  itselfi  puiy  be  used  by  religious  groups 
to  induce  attendance.  The  power  of  the  public  school  ouiy  not  be  used.  Mjl  ^Ne 
foundation's  purpose  is  to  offer  a religious  curriculum  and  program  of  hi^ 
educational  quality  on  both  a denominational  and  ecumenical  basis..  Nember- 
ship  in  the  foundation  shall  not  be  interpreted « however,  to  require  or  imply 
belief  in  or  personal  pairticipation  in  any  or  every  particular  aspect  of  the 
foundation's  curriculum  and  program. . .aj . Section  ^ Any  religious  group  which 
desires  to  becoPM  a member  of  the . •^‘oundation  must  first  accept  the 

principles  of  associationi  as  set./^  A '-^.forth  in  Section  1 abovSi  the  ac- 
ceptance thereof  to  be  in  such....[^  i.fors  as  the  board  of  tx*ustesm 

may  from  time  to  time  require. 
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Article  III*  Board  of  Trustees*  , , j ^ 

— gnet'ioiTXT  TheTaffairs  of  tho  foundation  shall  b©  managed  by  a board  of 
trusty’s!  Section  2,  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  two  roprosonta- 
tivoa  from  each  member  group,  at  least  one  of 

Section  3*  In  Jtoy  of  each  year  the  member  groups  shall  dosignato  thoii  t 
r eor  0 s e nt  at  Ives  for  the  ensuing  year*  ' Section  event  of  a vacancy 

on^^the  board  of  trustees,  tho  mombor  group  which  would 

??u«c.  ily  doilgnato  a person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  board  of 

trustooa  shalX  hold  an  annual  meeting  In  June  to  organise  for 

sent  at^such. Meeting  shSll  decide  any  question  brought 

unless  tho  question  is  one  upon  which  a larger  vote  is  roquirea  oy  xaw, 

articles  of  association  or  these  by- lav/s. 

~The^ officers  of  the  foundation  shall  be  a president,  a vice- 

ing  01  tno  oru»fecjo  3.  The  board  of  trustees  may  also  appoint 

;5ch“”h"  Sffic5?rSid  l|lMlrah?''L$“deom°advisabl.  andVeacriEo  their 
duties* 

^4|ino^l“TRe^fsc^?y^^  the  foundation  shall  be  from  J^e  1 to  I4ay 

^l^fUtlonH.^The  trcaLrer  of  the  foundation  shall  present  a financial 
31*  socyon  ^ boa-d  of  trustees  at  the  annual 

tJfJS?i?rbJa?d“SftrIl«eoe!"sg  Jll!  Co“Hf°SrStLSr3hen%^e?- 

5rir^fbMrt« 

Slo?S ,*Md  ?hirpJo?lS  of  ?he  By-Laws  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

-?h?6§ard  of  trustoos  shall  be  responsiblo  for  the  program  of 
thTrsi-fwlSi.  IsS  lllho  program  shall  be  open  to  all  rosidents  of  the 

Bonnington  aroa  upon  ouch  Soction^l.^tay  minor  who  partici- 

p?;?fs“iS  ShJ  J«gram“u3?  h^?e  th^Sritt^  cSTsSHt  h a parent  or  guardian. 

^^o^6oar3*of  trustoos  may  amend  tho  Articles  of  Association 
by  a two-t'kiFJo  vote  of  tho  entire  board  of  trustoos  at  a 

bSnrtV?mutcor."ay‘M‘^ho%?-Li;SUr^^ 

bo5?d  Sf  trootooo  a/a  rioting  called  upon  at  least 

tico  fOT  that  purposo,  except  that  thio  power  of  amondmsr.t  ehall  not  bo  ap 
plicablo  to  Articlo  5,  Soctiona  5 and  6*^  ^ 

(ilofco:  Tho  Initial  yoar*o  nemborohip  a-oanaowent  - 0100.00*) 
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BREF  Course  Descriptions  1969-70 
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BREP  CCURSE  DESCRIPTIONS  1969-70 


BREP’s  purpose  in  this  program  is  to  offer  to  high  sohool  students  religious 
education  courses  which  are  comparable  in  quality  to  the  regular  academic 
work*  In  dealing  with  the  content  of  each  oourse,  whether  dencminational  or 
intordenoninational,  BREP  fools  that  it  is  important  that  the  viewpoints  of 
all  traditions  bo  presented*  Since  no  one  dencraiination  or  tradition  has  all 
the  truth,  \re  hope  to  encourage  students  to  seek  for  it  more  diligently  and 
more  widely. 


The  Changing  Roman  Catholic  Church  (2  semesters,  2 periods  of  2 mods  each 

per  week) 

17hy  has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  undergone  so  many  changes  in  recent 
yeeurs?  Are  things  that  wore  once  wrong  now  right  or  vice  versa?  In  addition 
to  searching  for  answers  to  these  questions,  this  course  w^.ll  deal  with  such 
topics  as  airbhbrity  in  the  Church,  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God,  celibacy  in 
the  priesthood,  value  of  the  liturgy,  importance  of  the  layman* 


The  United  Church  of  Christ  - Where  Have  We  Been  and  Where  are  We  Going? 

(Fall  Semester,  2 periods  of  2 mods  each  per  week) 

A survey  of  persons  and  places  of  significance  in  our  past  and  a look  at 
current  esperiments  by  the  U*C»C.  to  bo  relevant  in  the  1960»s* 

Episcopal  Beliefs  and  Treditiona  (Fall  Semester,  2 periods  of  2 mods  each 

per  week) 

This  course  will  examine  our  basic  beliefs  - both  those  which  are  shared 
and  those  tdiich  are  distinctive*  Those  beliefs  and  traditions  will  bo  analyzed 
in  tenns  of  how  they  came  about  and  what  they  say  to  us  today* 

Methodist  Beliefs  and  Traditions  (Fall  Semester,  2 periods  of  2 mods  each 

per  week) 

This  course  will  examine  our  basic  beliefs  - both  those  which  are  shared 
and  those  which  are  . distinctive • Those  beliefs  and  traditions  will  bo  analyzed 
in  terms  of  how  they  came  about  a;id  what  they  say  to  us  today* 

Church  of  God  Beliefs  and  Traditions  (Fall  Semester,  2 periods  of  2 mods 

each  per  week) 

I’his  course  will  examine  our  basic  beliefs  - both  those  which  are  shared 
End  those  which  are  distinctive.  These  beliefs  and  traditions  will  be  analyzed 
in  terms  of  how  they  came  about  and  what  they  say  to  us  today* 
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The  Changing  Protestant  Churcii  (Spring  Semescar,  2 periods  of  2 mods  oaoh 

per  weok) 

In  a time  of  "religionlaj:,  Jhi'istionity”,  the  Underground  Church,  secu- 
larism and  technology,  v?hat  shape  is  the  Protestant  clturch  taking  (or  should 
it  bo  taking)  in  order  to  ta  heard? 


T?hat  is  the  Bible  All  About?  (2  Fomesters,  2 periods  of  ? mods  each 
■ ' per  week) 

The  various  books  of  the  bible  wore  composed  or  compiled  within  a specific 
culture  and  era.  In  order  that  we  "get  the  message”,  it  is  necessary  tC  under- 
stand some  of  the  literary  forms,  social  customs,  ideas  about  geography, 
astronomy,  etc.  that  those  ancient  people  had.  VTliat  does  the  bible  say  and  to 
whom?  Vniy  should  vro  read  it?  May  we  look  at  the  bible  critically?  These  and 
other  questions  will  be  pursued  a'i  the  class  deals  with  this  collection  of 
7ii»2.tings  to  which  the  Church  has  attached,  some  degree  of  authority. 


Science  and  Roligion  (Fall  Semester.  1 period  of  2 mods  each  per  week)  ^ ^ 

rT\is  course  •;^iri  oxamino  the  natui'O  of  the  concepts  ” truth”  and  ”meaning 
in  both  science  ani  religion.^  ro.^ciblc  topics  include:  Scientific  and 

Religious  views  of  Creation;  Genesis  and  Evolution;  Confession,  Forgiveness, 
and  Psychiatry;  Sclent icm  as  a Religion;  God  and  the  Expanding  Universe; 
Sociology  and  Religica.- 


Attitudes  Towards  Life  (Spring  Semester,  1 period  of  2 mode  -ach  per  iroek) 
The  raw  mat  err.  Jii  for  this  c curse  will  be  short  stories,  excerpts  from 
novels,  films  and  newspaper  acounts  of  significant  happenings.  The  challenge 
to  the  class  will  be  to  search  cat  the  attitudes  toward  life  expressed  in  the 
work  of  this  author,  this  film-maker,  these  persons  on  the  front  page.  The 
next  step  will  be  evaluation  of  these  attitudes. 
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Exploring  Religious  Question.'?  (2  Ssmerters,  2 periods  of  2 mods  each 

per  week) 

Can’t  I be  religious  without  going  to  church?  What  abewt  faith  and 
unfaith?  iThat  does  the  Trinity  really  mean?  Is  there  a life  after  death? 
These  possibilities  and  ether  questions  which  perplex  members  of  the  class 
will  set  the  direction  of  the  group’s  exploration. 


ridening  Relationships  (2  Semesters,  2 periods  of  2 nods  each  per  week) 

This  course  will  attempt  to  help  each  student  to  understand  and 

ippreciate  himself  better.  The  class  -will  then  try  to  discover  what  con- 
[titutes  good  interpersonal  relationships.  The  third  phase  of  the  coarse 
rill  focus  on  Jesus-.  We  nay  discover  tliat  our  present  understanding  ^ Jesus 
Ls  rather  superficial  and  unreal.  The  value  of  attempting  to  know  and  under- 
stand Jesus  Chri'it  cannot  bo  overemphasized  for  those  who  are  taking 
Jhristianity  seriously.  ^^3 
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How  Do  I Know  I‘m  DoinR  Right?  (Fall  Senostor,  2 periods  of  2 nods  each 

per  week) 

I want  to  do  and  I an  told  to  do  and  think  and  feel  - a lot  of  different 
kinds  of  things  by  a lot  of  different  people  and  institutions  (parents, 
teachers,  churches,  govenrnents ) • In  the  middle  of  all  these  denands  I stand, 
but  how  do  I knew  what  to  do?  Whom  do  I believe?  How  can  I know  I‘ra  doing 
right?  This  course  will  explore  some  of  the  situations  which  force  people 
to  deal  with  those  questions. 


The  Generation  Oap  (Spring  Semester,  2 periods  of  2 nods  each  per  wek) 

'Clever  trust  anj^one  over  thirty".  "Hy  parents  don't  t^der stand  me  • 

"I  don*t  see  why  I have  to  stay  in  school”.  This  course  will  center  on 
possible  ways  of  dealing  with  the  probleias  or  dilemmas  suggested  by  the 
above  statements,  including  several  sessions  with  adults  who  are  also  inter 
ested  in  bridging  the  generation  gap. 


Mission  Impossible  ~ Cociniunity  Service 


(2  Semesters,  1 period  of  2 nods 
each  per  week  plus  service  tine 
to  be  arranged) 


(Suggested  for  Juniors  and  Seniors)  , , . 

A number  of  young  people  have  told  BREF  that  they  don't  know  how  to  put 

whatever  beliefs  they  have  into  practice.  This  group  will  be  tpring  to  fi^ro 
out  why  they  feel  this  way,  what  they  can  do,  and  ho--  they  can  do  s^cwhing  in 
and  for  Bennington.  The  weekly  meeting  together  will  provide  the  time  for 
planning' and  preparing  for  a service  opportunity,  and  once  the  projects 
underway,  it  will  also  be  valuable  for  sharing  experiences  and  working  through 

problems  that  may  arise. 


Independent  Study  (1  or  2 Semesters,  Time  to  be  arranged) 

This  course  “will  allow  individual  students  or  small  groaps  to  pursue 

topics  of  special  interest  to  them  on  a tutorial  basis.  The  cwrse  is  de- 
signed  for  these  students  who  wish  to  develop  independent  critical  thinking  in 
a given  area  or  problem  related  to  the  field  of  religion.  The  specific  ^ea 
of  study  will  be  determined  by  appointment  with  the  BREF  Director  of  Studies. 
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16  V.S.A.  PART  2 — PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER  23  — Courses  of  Study 
SUBCHAPTER  6 —PERIODIC  RELEASED  TIME 


10 50 "Statement  of  Public  Policy, 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Vermont  to  cooperate  with 
religious  groups  by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public  schools  to 
provide  periodic  released  time. 

1051"Defir  itions  and  Construction. 

A.  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  the  words  eind  phrases 
in  this  siibchapter  mean: 

1.  Periodic  released  time:  A program  whereby  public  school 

students  are  released  from  school  to  attend  religious  education 
courses  at  least  once  a week^  such  religious  education  cotirses  to 
be  sponsored  by  cind  given  under  the  authority  of  a religious 
group. 

2.  Religious  group:  Any  association  of  persons  for  religious 

purposes,  including  any  organisation  of  religious  denominations, 
communions,  or  traditions. 

3.  Periodic  Released  Time  Religious  Education  Courses: 
Coiirses  offered  by  a religious  group  during  periodic  released  time. 

B.  This  subchapter  shall  be  construed  liberally  to  carry  out 
the  policies  stated  herein. 

1052  " Duty  to  Co"Operate  in  Periodic  Released  Time  Program. 

If  requested  by  a religious  group  a school  boaird  shall  cooper- 
ate  in  a periodic  released  time  program.  Periodic  released  time 
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religious  education  courses  shall  be  included  at  the  initiative 
of  the  religious  group  along  with  public  school  catalogs  and 
listings  of  course  offerings,  provided  that  all  periodic  released 
time  religious  education  course  offerings  shall  be  identified  as 
given  tinder  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter. 

1053  -Prohibitions 

A.  No  person  shall  conduct  a periodic  released  time  religious 
education  course  on  public  school  property. 

B.  No  person  shall  conduct  a periodic  released  time  program 
so  as  to  interfere  with  a student  filling  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation as  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

C.  No  adminisatrator  or  teacher  in  a public  school  cooperating 
in  a periodic  released  time  progrcim  shall  direct  a student  to  take 
or  not  to  tcike  a periodic  released  time  course. 

1054-Conditions 

A.  No  student  may  take  a periodic  released  time  religious 
education  course  without  first  having  obtained: 

1.  Written  permission  from  parent  or  guardian  containing  a 
release  of  the  school  from  all  legal  responsibility  for  the  student 
while  engaged  in  the  periodic  released  time  program,  and 


2.  Writtten  permission  from  the  sponsoring  religious  group 
to  attend  such  course. 


B.  All  costs  of  periodic  released  time  religious  education 
courses  shall  be  borne  by  the  sponsoring  religious  group. 


CASE  STUDY  'H^ENTY-THREE 
Release  Time  Religious  Education 
Northwest  Interfaith  Council » 
Swanton , Vermont 
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RELEASE  TIME  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
Swan  ton,  Vermont 

Overview 

In  the  town  of  Swanton,  Vermont,  just  seven  miles  from  the 
Canadian  border  some  200  students  at  Missisquoi  Valley  Union 
High  School  are  released  during  the  schoo*.  day  to  take  religion 
classes  at  the  Religious  Education  Center  located  on  the  adjacent 
lot.  The  Northwest  Inter.Caith  Council  (NIC)  operates  these 
classes  which  include  both  denominational  and  ecumenical  instruc- 
tion. Plans  for  the  program  began  in  1965  and  classes  begai.  in 
1970. 

The  significance  of  the  Swanton  experience  is  not  the  pro- 
gram that  is  operating  today,  however,  but  rather  the  process 
through  which  the  program  Ccime  into  being.  For  more  than  five 
years  public  and  parochial  school  officials  from  four  different 
school  systems  worked  together  on  a consolidated  high  school 
which  was  to  include  the  privately  owned  Religious  Education 
Center.  The  Center  has  not  developed  as  planned  but  it  played 
a vital  and  critical  role  in  the  successful  development  of  the 
new  public  high  school.  This  is  the  story  of  how  a religious 
education  effort  enabled  an  impoverished  community  to  build-  its 
high  school. 
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The  towns  of  Franklin,  Highgate  and  Swanton  '‘.ogether  built 
the  Missisiquoi  Valley  Union  Consolidated  High  School.  Swanton 
has  a population  of  4,100;  Highgate 's  population  is  1,900  and 
about  800  people  live  in  Franklin.  Approximately  65  percent  of 
the  6,800  people  in  these  three  towns  are  Catholic.  The  towns 
can  accurately  be  described  as  economically  and  educationally 
deprived.  More  than  45  percent  of  the  families  have  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  area  are 
fanners  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  small  dairy  farms 
and  seek  occupation  in  diversified  fields  for  which  they  are 
educationally  ill-equipped.  In  January  of  1970,  a tragic  fire 
gutted  the  entire  business  section  of  Swanton,  putting  hundreds 
of  people  out  of  work. 

The  educational  scene  in  these  three  towns  was  bleak  long 
before  the  opening  of  the  Union  High  School.  In  Highgate,  110 
students  were  in  the  high  school;  eighty  students  attended 
Franklin  High;  about  100  youngsters  went  to  school  at  Swanton 
High;  and  the  one  Catholic  high  school  in  the  area,  St.  Anne*s 
in  Swanton,  enrolled  151  students.  The  schools  were  too  small 
to  offer  diversified  prograims  and  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation had  threatened  to  withdraw  accreditation  if  they  did 
not  make  extensive  renovations  on  their  facilities  and  greatly 
expand  their  school  program.  None  of  the  schools  could  meet 
minimum  Vermont  State  educational  standards;  none  of  the  schools 
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had  counseling  services,  physical  education,  or  business  educa- 
tion classes;  remedial  reading  and  enrichment  courses,  pro- 
visions for  the  mentally  retarded  and  physically  handicapped 
simply  did  not  exist. 

In  order  to  meet  State  educational  requirements  additional 
tax  funds  were  needed.  On  ten  different  occasions  since  1959 
Union  School  District  #7  had  asked  the  citizens  to  approve  the 
necessary  bond  issue.  On  each  referendum  the  voters  turned  down 
the  request.  It  would  have  cost  more  than  one  million  dollars 
to  bring  the  facilities  up  to  acceptable  standards  and  the  tax 
payers  simply  would  not  foot  the  bill.  School  cifficials  were 
faced  with  a dilemma;  they  desperately  needed  funds  to  maintain 
accreditation  standards  but  they  simply  could  not  get  a bond 
issue  passed. 


The  Program 

The  solution  to  this  conundrum  grew  out  of  an  idea  offered 
by  the  principal  of  St.  Anne's  School.  Father  John  LaBrake, 
during  a meeting  with  the  high  school  principals  from  Highgate, 
Franklin  and  Swanton,  suggested  that  a consolidated  high  school 
be  constructed  that  would  includn  facilities  for  religious  in- 
struction. This  "Religious  Education  Center"  would  be  open  to 
all  denominations.  The  idea  was  immediately  thought  to  have 
great  potential  for  two  reasons.  First,  such  an  arrangement 
would  give  Catholics,  who  represent  more  than  half  the  population. 
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a vested  interest  in  the  bond  issue  that  would  be  needed  to 
construct  the  facility.  Second,  it  would  give  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  citizens  and  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials 
a conuiion  purpose.  Ft.  LeBrake's  plan  was  not  to  teach  religion 
in  the  public  school,  but  to  construct  and  operate  a portion  of. 
the  public  school  complex  with  private  funds.  This  would  allow 
for  a logistically  convenient  release  time  program  or  even  a 
dual  enrollment  program.  The  concept  of  dual  enrollment  was 
f>2^icfly  discussed  during  the  early  stages  of  the  planning  but 
the  major  aiir.  was  a release  time  program. 

Finances 

As  far  as  anyone  knew,  Pr.  LeBrake's  vision  had  no  precedent: it 
encompassed  a consolidated  high  school  operated  by  three  towns 
with  a privately  owned  religious  education  center  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  facility  1 As  preliminary  plans  were  made  it  became 
clear  that  school  officials  might  capitalize  on  the  unique 
nature  of  the  proposed  school.  The  plan  was  so  novel  that  it 
might  qualify  for  special  funding  from  Federal  sources  and 
private  foundations.  Pr.  LeBrake  drafted  a proposal  and  Union 
School  District  #7  submitted  to  HBW.  It  was  not  all  that  simple 
but  the  project  was  awarded  a Federal  Planning  Grant  of  $58,975 
in  October,  1966,  under  a Title  III,  ESEA,  PACE  program  (Projects 
to  Advance  Creativity  in  Education).  Although  additional  funds 
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projGct*s  dGVGlopiHGnt • It  aJ.lowGci  for  th©  car©ful  planning  of 

i 

the  new  school,  but  more  importantly,  it  provided  the  funds  needed 

I 

to  sell  the  program  to  the  people  in  the  community.  Flyers  and 

j brochures  describing  plans  for  the  new  high  school  flooded  the 

! 

towns  of  Highgate,  Franklin  and  Swanton.  Several  town  meetings 
with  slides  and  projectuals  were  held  in  each  town  and  home 

1 

j visits  were  used  in  the  public  relations  campaign.  Pieliminary 
sketches  by  Shaver  & Company  Architects  of  Michigan  City,  Indi- 
ana, were  most  impressive  as  were  the  educational  specifications 

I 

j for  the  school.  The  planning  conunittee  set  up  by  the  Union  School 
' District  #7,  and  directed  by  Fr.  LaBrake  did  its  work  well.  The 
committee  educated  the  community  on  the  meaning  of  quality  edu- 

i 

I cation. 

1 The  school  plan  was  outstanding  and  the  publicity  extremely 

i effective.  In  September,  1967,  the  District  voted  2 to  1 in 

) 

support  of  the  2.2  million  dollar  bond  issue  needed  to  construct 
the  school  that  the  committee  had  planned.  This  guaranteed  the 
future  of  the  school  and  enabled  the  school  district  to  obtain 


$16,000  from  the  'Office  of  Education  to  train  teachers  for  the 


modern  facilities  anda  eqviipment  the  new  school  would  contain. 


The  Public  School 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  offer  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  facility  constructed  in  Swanton  by  the  Union 
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Diatri.ct  No.  7.  It  is  important  to  point  out,  however,  that  it 
was  constructed  as  planned.  It  has  five  major  areas  which  are 
cill  circular  to  save  money  and  utilize  space,  and  both  the 
physical  plant  and  the  school's  curriculum  are  ultra  modern. 

A sketch  of  the  building,  including  the  proposed  Religious 
School,  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 


Swanton,  Vermont 

The  building  was  budgeted  for  $3,052,965  and  cost  more  than 
$3,600,000.  To  raise  additional  funds,  a $475,000  bond  issue 
was  proposed  to  the  voters  in  August  196  8,  This  was  rejected 
but  a compromise  figure  of  $397,000  was  passed  in  September. 
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The  Nonpublic  Sector 

In  order  to  plan  the  nonpublic  sector  of  the  school,  a 
group  of  clergy  and  lay  delegates  from  the  Methodist,  Congre- 
gationalist  and  Catholic  Churches  in  the  three-town  area  formed 
the  Northwest  Interfaith  Council,  Inc.  This  group' was  responsible 
for  planning,  raising  funds,  and  constructing  the  religious  educa- 
tion facilities  and  the  preparation  of  the  curriculum  and  teachers 
which  would  be  used,  in  the  program.  The  Northwest  Interfaith 
Council  (NIC)  has  been  markedly  less  successful  than  the  Title  III 
planning  Committee.  NIC  has  received  two  grants  from  the  Raskob 
Foundation  for  organizational  and  operating  expenses.  The  larger 
of  these  two  grants  was  $5,000  . In  addition,  the  Council  has  re- 
ceived two  small  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Educational 
Facilities  Laboratory  to  visit  several  religious  education  programs 
to  study  their  facilities.  Besides  these  grants,  funds  have  been 
raised  from  within  the  participating  Churches..  Notwithstanding 
these  resources,  NIC  has  never  acquired"‘suf f icient  resources  to 
execute  its  plans . 

The  initial  plan  developed  by  the  Council  was  to  construct  a 
religious  school  that  would  be  a per^fect  architectural  match  of 
the  public  school  facility.  The  proposed  structure  would  have 
cost  $285,000  and  it  now  appears  that  it  was  never  a financial 
possibility  for  the  church  groups  involved.  In  this  initial  pro- 
posal, the  Religious  school  was  connected  to  the  public  school 
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with  a 12  inch  wall  separating  the  two  facilities.  After  re- 
considering possible  legal  ramifications  the  Northeast  Inter- 
faith Council  voted  to  construct  their  building  separate  from 
the  public  school.  ACLU  and  PAOU  had  investigated  the  plan  and 
threatened  suit,  but  no  legal  action  has  ever  been  taken.  A 
second  plan,  which  has  not  yet  been  actualized,  calls  for  a pre- 
fabricated house  to  be  built  on  a privately  owned  lot  adjacent 
to  the  public  school.  This  facility  will  cost  $40,000  to 
$50,000  and  it  is  possible  that  the  council  might  some  day  be 
able  to  finance  this  facility. 

In  October  of  1970,  NIC  cleared  the  lot  next  to  the  Union 

High  and  brought  in  a temporary  school  house,  a mobile  unit.  The 

/ 

portable  school  is  located  on  property  now  owned  by  NIC  about 
50  feet  from  the  public  school  property.  Release  time  classes 
began  in  this  facility  early  in  January. 

Release  Time 

The  Northwest  Interfaith  Council  and  the  Union  7 Consolidated 
high  school  work  together  in  operating  a release  time  program. 
Students  are  released  from  public  school  study  periods  if  they 
have  a signed  parent  request  form  on  file  with  the  public  school 
principal.  Release  time  classes  are  offered  seven  periods  a day 
in  the  NIC  mobile  unit  next  to  the  high  school.  Students  can  attend 
these  classes  whenever  they  have  a study  period.  Attendance  is 
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taken  in  the  religion.-classes  and  is  reported  to  the  public 
school  office  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


Approximately  250  students  are  enrolled  in  the  program. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  students  are  C<.--.tholics . On 
j Monday,  Thursday  and  Friday  Catholic  Priests  teach  the  classes. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  classes  are  conducted  by  the  Congregational- 
ist  and  the  Methodist  Minister  respectively.  The  original  plan 
was  to  hire  professional  catechists  to  teach  the  courses.  This 
I was  financially  impossible.  The  Council  then  agreed  to  have  all 
I courses  taught  by  an  ecumenical  team.  This  would  have  involved 
f a clergyman  and  a lay  person  of  a different  denomination.  The 
courses  were  to  be  ecumenical  in  nature.  This  was  initially 
I agreed  to  by  all  parties  but  after  a brief  trial,  the  Catholic 
pastor  from  Swanton  abandoned  the  ecumenical  approach  and  in- 
sisted on  teaching  a traditional  Catholic  CCD  program  by  himself 


Analysis  of  Release  Time 

The  Northwest  Inter  faith  Council  put  its  time  and  energy 
into  planning  a facility  it  can  never  afford  to  build.  Even 
' the  alternative  plan,  a prefabricated  house,  will  be  a serious 
strain  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  Council.  Many  sup- 
I porters  of  the  program  feel  that  facilities  hcive  been  inappropri- 
I ately  emphasized  over  the  need  for  a professional  faculty  and  a 
I well  developed  curriculum.  As  one  Minister  who  teaches  in  the 
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program  put  it,  "I  don't  think  the  question  is  where  should 
classes  be  held,  but  who  should  teach  and  what  should  be 
taught." 

The  program  is  in  desperate  need  of  trained  catechists  and 
a well  developed  curriculum.  Funds  are  not  available  for 
either  of  these  items.  People  in  the  impoverished  three  town 
area  reached  deep  into  their  pockets  to  support  the  public  school 
bond  issue  and  they  have  very  little  money  left  for  religious 
education.  A catastrophic  fire  in  the  business  section  of 
Swanton  last  January  which  put  half  the  town  out  of  work. 

Taxes  paid  this  past  spring  include  the  bond  issue  funds  which 
increased  rates  as  much  as  40  percent  in  some  cases.  The  finan-* 
cial  future  for  the  Northwest  Interfaith  Council  is  most  un- 
promising . 

Besides  the  financial  problems  that  accrue  from  the  socio- 
economic status  of  the  community,  religious  differences  are  also 
having  a financial  impact.  The  program  is  ecumenical  by  design 
but  has  developed  a strong  Roman  Catholic  flavor.  This  has 
adversely  affected  the  support  it  might  have  gained  from  non- 
Catholics  in  the  community.  Only  about  20  of  the  250  students 
in  the  program  are  non-Catholics . Furthermore,  although  the 
plan  was  to  offer  ecumenical  courses  the  curriculum  has  become 
predominantly  Catholic.  Non-Catholics  do  not  have  a recent 
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history  of  religious  education  in  conjunction  with  schools  and 
appear  to  be  suspect  of  this  "ecumenical"  venture.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Franklin / Highgate  and  Swanton  are 
Catholics,  they  clearly  cannot  support  the  program  alone.  Non- 
Catholic  support  is  vitally  needed  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
forthcoming.  The  area  has  an  old  tradition  of  rel:ygious  dif- 
ferences which  apparently  still  lives  on. 

Conclusion 

At  the  outset  the  funds  were  advanced  because  the  school 
was  to  include  the  unique  dimension  of  a Religious  Education 
Center.  This  unique  Center  never  materialized  in  the  school 
complex  but  the  funds  advanced  for  its  development  enable 
the  school  district  to  plan  and  finally  win  support  for  a con- 
solidated public  high  school. 

The  Swanton  experiment  was  carefully  designed.  It  just 
happened  to  take  place  at  the  wrong  time  and  perhaps  given 
the  time  in  the  wrong  comiriunity.  The  plan  might  very  well  work 


elsewhere  but  the  Franklin— Highgate- Swanton  area  brought  to  the 
p.rogram  too  much  religious  animosity  and  too  little  in  the  way 
of  money . 

It  is  a good  plan  that  will  never  come  to  fruition  because 
it  cannot  compensate  for  the  religious  climate  and  financial 
conditions  of  the  community. 


} 
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CASE  STUDY  TWENTY-FOUR 


Release  Time  Religious  Education 


The  School  of  Religion 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  All  Saints 


Fraser,  Michigan 


/ 


Overview 


In  June,  1966,  Our  Lady  Queen  of  All  Saints  Parish  closed 


its  four  room  parochial  school  and  in  the  following  September 
opened  the  School  of  Religion.  The  School  of  Religion  enrolls 
over  1,100  elementary  school  youngsters  from  seven  public 
schools  in  release  time  religious  education  classes.  In  addi- 
tion,  this  catechitical  center  operates  religious  education 
programs  for  preschoolers,  junior  high  and  high  school  students, 
as  well  as  an  adult  education  program.  The  total  enrollment  at 
the  School  of  Religion  is  over  1,500. 


Fraser,  Michigan  is  six  miles  north  of  Detroit  and  has  a 
population  of  about  10,000  people.  The  community  is  predominately, 
and  was  once  almost  exclusively,  German  Lutheran.  Today  40  per- 
cent of  the  residents  are  Catholic. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  School  of  Religion  is  the 
Catholic  pastor,  Msgr.  F.J.  De  Ceudt.  In  1966  he  examined  his 
parochial  school  program  and  found  that  it  served  only  160  of 
the  980  elementary  school  age  youngsters  in  the  parish.  Each 
year,  the  parish  school  board  had  to  decide  whose  children  would 
be  accepted  for  the  limited  n\amber  of  seats  available  in  the 

Catholic  school.  A school  which  all  parishioners  supported. 

/ 

He  asked  the  parish  Board  to  investigate  this  situation.  To 
arrive  at  a fair  and  factual  analysis,  the  Board  commissioned 


Background 
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one  of  its  members  to  make  a survey  of  the  parish.  The  survey 
discovered  that  one-thousand  Catholic  youngsters  were  pre- 
schoolers, 720  were  in  public  grade  schools  and  190  attended 
the  public  high  school.  Projected  enrollment  four  years  hence, 
1970,  was  set  at  1,580  at  the  elementary  level  and  380  at  the 
high  school  level. 

The  Board  projected  that  even  with  four  more  classrooms 
the  school  could  handle  only  20  percent  of  the  Catholic  grade 
school  age  children  by  1970.  To  provide  facilities  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  increased  school  enrollment  in  1970,  would  require 
one  million  dollars  plus  an  annual  operating  budget  of  over 
$180,000. 

The  Board  realized  that  the  parish,  some  1,150  families, 
could  never  raise  funds  of  this  magnitude  and  was  faced  with 
two  alternatives.  They  could  continue  the  present  school  pro- 
gram and  resign  themselves  to  serving  an  increasingly  smaller  • 
minority  of  the  Catholic  youngsters  in  the  parish.  Or,  they 
could  close  the  parochial  school  and  seek  an  educational  alter- 
native that  would  equitably  allocate  the  resources  of  the  parish 
The  Board  recommended  that  the  parish  convert  its  traditional 
elementary  school  into  a religious  center  capable  of  serving 
the  total, parish  community.  This  is  how  the  School  of  Religion 

j 

got  its  start. 

Reaction  to  the  Board's  decision  was  not  altogether  favor- 

J 

cible  however.  A group  of  parents  whose  chi],dren  were  in  the 
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parochial  school  and  some  "middle-of-the-roaders,  organized 
opposition  to  the  propossed  center  under  the  banner  of  S.O.S 
'Save  our  School."  The  opposition  was  articulate  but  accord 
was  eventually  reached  and  the  School  of  Religion  opened  in 
September,  1966. 


I The  Program 

I The  School  of  Religion  operates  three  religious  education 

I programs:  (1)  a release  time  program  for  elementary  students; 

(2)  a program  for  preschoolers,  junior  high  and  high  school 
1 operated  during  nonschool  hours  and  (3)  an  adult  education  pro- 
' gram.  Although  the  major  focus  of  the  study  is  the  release 
time  program,  the  other  two  programs  will  be  described  in  order 
to  present  a total  picture  of  this  rather  unique  Cathecetical 

center. 

i Release  Time 


Enrollment 

In  1970-71,  1,129  students  from  seven  public  schools  attended 
release  time  education  classes  at  the  School  of  Religion.  The 
enrollment  by  grade  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


t; 


Grade 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Table  1 

Enrollment  By  Grade  - School  of  Religion 

Enrollment 


768 


209 

227 

195 

191 

161 

146 
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All  but  20  of  the  children  eligable  for  the  program  are 
enrolled  in  it. 

Transportation 

The  seven  public  schools  involved  are  all  in  the  same 
school  district  of  Fraser.  This  simplifies  the  matter  of 
scheduling  and  transportation  because  it  involves  coordination 
with  only  one  superintendent.  Children  from  two  of  the  schools 
can  easily  walk  to  the  release  time  classes.  Three  buses  owned 
by  the  parish  transport  the  other  children  from  the  public 
school  to  their  release  time  classes  and  back  again. 

Schedule 

Release  time  classes  are  offered  three  times  a day, 

Monday  through  Thrusday.  The  first  session  is  from  11:00  to 
12:20,  the  second  is  from  12:20  to  1:35,  and  the  third  is  from 
2:30  to  3:45.  Each  class  is  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  long. 
First  and  second  grade  students  attend  class  Monday  and  Tuesday 
during  the  first  and  second  sessions;  third  and  fourth  graders 
attend  the  first  and  second  sessions  Wednesday  and  Thursday; 
and  students  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  attend  the  third 
session  Monday  through  Thursday.  This  schedule  is  shown  in 
Appendix  I . The  detailed  schedule  of  transportation  to  and 
from  the  release  time  classes,  class  time,  lunch  break,  and  the 
time  spent  away  from  public  school  for  each  session  is  shown 
in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1 

Time  Schedule  for  the  School  of  Religion 


First  Noon  Session 


Second  Noon  Session 


Pick-up  at  schools 

Class 

Lunch 

Leave  Center 
Public  School 


10:50  A.M. 

11:05-12:20 

12:20-12:45 

12:45 

1:00 


Pick-up  at  schools 

Lunch 

Class 

Leave  Center 
Public  School 


11:40  A.M. 

11:55-12:20 

12:20-1:35 

1:35 

1:50 


Students  will  miss  one  hour  of 
class  (Once  each  week) 


Students  will  miss  one  hour  of 
class  (Once  each  week) 


Third  Session 


Pick-up  at  schools 
Class 

Leave  Center 
Public  School 


2:15  P.M. 
2:30  -3:45 
3:45 
4:00 


Students  will  miss  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  of  class  (Once  each  week) 


Public  Schools  Lunch  Hour  for  all  Grade  Schools  are  from  11:50  - 
1:00 

Afternoon  dismissal  is  3:30  , 


All  children  in  grades  one  through  six  have  one  class  of  Religion 
each  of  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  schedule,  religious  education 
S|:  classes  are  also  operated  during  the  nonschool  hours  on  Wednesday 


afternoon  to  accommodate  elementary  school  pupils  whose  public  • 

770 
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school  schedule  would  make  attendance  in  the  regular  program 
difficult 

No  student  misses  more  than  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
of  public  school  class  time  a week-  The  public  school  super- 
intendent has  directed  his  teachers  not  to  teach  major  subjects 
while  part  of  the  class  is  on  release  time. 

Registration 

Each  child  who  enrolls  in  the  program  must  submit  a 
"Release  Time  Form  for  Religious  Instruction."  The  parent 
fills  in  the  child's  name  and  grade.  The  card  is  addressed 
to  the  Mr.  H.  Richards,  Superintendent,  Frasher  Public  Schools, 
identifies  the  child's  schoool,  and  reads 


the  above  named  school,  for  Religious 
Instruction  at  Our  Lady  Queen  of  All 
Saints  Parish,  at  those  times  agreed 
upon  between  public  school  and  parish 
representatives . 

The  School  of  Religion  supplies  these  forms,  the  parents 


Curricu lum 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  offer  an 
evaluation  of  the  School  of  Religion's  curriculum.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  is  not  a traditional  religious  education 
course  of  study.  It  is  not  a factual  study  of  religion,  but 
rather  intends  to  transmitt  a sense  of  "Christian  values." 

The  School  has  no  hard  data  evaluating  the  effects  of  its  prograiTu 


Please  release  my  child 


who  attends  the 


grade,  from 


•"sign  them  and  return  them  to  the  coordinator  of  the  School 


ff.\  ■ ■ 
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Although  the  value  of  the  School  of  Religion  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  effects  of  its  program,  there  is  no  evaluative 
information  on  this  topic. 

Legality 

Michigan  State  Law  allows  that,  upon  the  request  of  his 
parents,  a child  can  be  released  for  no  more  than  two  hours 
a week  for  religious  instruction. 

Other  Programs 

Besides  the  elementary  school  release  time  program,  the 
School  of  Religion  offers  religious  education  to  students  dur- 
ing nonschool  hours  and  also  runs  an  adult  education  program. 
Preschool,  Junior  High  and  High  School 

The  schedule  for  preschool,  junior  high  and  high  school 
religious  education  classes  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Figure  2 


Education  Schedule 


Preschool 
(Srade  7 
(3rade  8 
Grade  9 
Grades  10-12 


Religious 

Sunday 

10  A.M.  - 

11  A.M, 

1 

Tuesday 

7:30  P.M. 

- 8:30 

P.M. 

Thursday 

7:30  P.M. 

- 8:30 

P.M. 

Monday 

7:30  P.M. 

- 8:30 

P.M. 

Monday 

7:30  P.M. 

- 8:30 

P.M. 

/I 


The  enrollment  for  these  different  grade  levels  is  shown 
in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

Non- Elementary  Age  Enrollment  ••  School  of  Religion 


Grade  Level 
Preschool 
Grades  7 s 8 
Grades  9-12 


Enrollment 

86 

180 

123 


Enrollment  and  attendance  sharply  declines  after  grade 
eight.  In  the  high  school  grades,  an  average  of  70  students 
generally  attend  the  Monday  evening  class. 

Adult  Education 

The  School  of  Religion  offers  a formal  and  an  informal 
adult  education  program.  The  formal  adult  program  includes  a 
year  long  Bible  class,  classes  for  parent's  whose  children  are 
about  to  receive  Catholic  Sacrements , classes  explaining  various 
changes  in  the  church,  and  classes  explaining  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  teaching  religion  and  what  their  children  are 
learning  in  their  religion  classes.  Adult  courses  are  given 
in  the  evenings  and  the  courses  have  been  almost  fully  enrolled. 

The  informal  adult  education  program  adds  a unique  dimension 
to  the  School  of  Religion.  The  parish  is  divided  up  into  five 
areas  and  a sister  is  assigned  to  each  one.  The  sister  v/orks 
with  the  families  in  her  area  on  a social  worker-good  friend 
basis.  Amount  the  duties  of  each  sister  in  her  area  are  the 
following;  (1)  Visits  to  each  home;  (2)  Visits  to  the  sick  at 
home  or  in  hospitals;  (3)  Attend^, ^^at  wakes  and  funerals; 
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(4)  Conducting  home  dialogues,  block  meetins , coffee  klatches, 
etc.?  (5)  Marriage  counselling,  problem  solver?  (6)  Liason 
between  parishioners  and/or  parish  and  pastor  and  (7)  Partici~ 
pation  in  all  parish  functions  whether  they  be  educational, 
spiritual  or  social. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  this  "informal" 
adult  education  program.  Those  involved  in  its  operation  are 
quite  pleased  with  it  and  feel  that  its  grass-root  human 
involvement  is  a critical  and  effective  part  of  the  School  of 
Religion. 

The  Staff 

Another  unique  element  of  the  School  of  Religion  is  its 
staff.  When  the  program  began,  every  member  of  the  12  person 
staff  was  a professional  catechists,  although  not  all  were  in- 
volved in  teaching.  The  staff  was  limited  to  people  who  were 
certified  teachers  with  teaching  experience,  had  extensive  course 
work  in  theology  and  had  an  advanced,  degree  in  religious  educa- 
tion or  was  working  towards  it.  The  assumption  was  that  teach- 
ing religion  is  a highly  specialized  area  and  required  the 
skills  of  a trained  professional.  Without  the  responsibility 
of  planning  for  five  or  six  different  secular  subjects  a day , 
the  staff  has  been  able  to  develop  its  own  curriculum  materials 
and  many  have  continued  in  their  studies.  The  original  staff 
included  two  priests,  a deacon,  six  sisters  and  two  lay 
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catechists  who  applied  to  teach  at  the  School. 

The  teaching  staff  today  includes  six  nuns,  eight  lay 
catechists,  and  41  volunteer  teachers  who  recieve  catechetical 
training  before  they  begin  work. 

Finances 

Out  Lady  Queen  of  All  Saints  School  of  Religion  operates 
on  a budget  of  just  under  $70,000  a year.  The  major  expense, 
s’.alaries,  amounts  to  $48,500  annually.  Other  major  costs  are 
maintenance,  $4,730;  books  and  supplies,  $3,200;  and  transpor- 
tation, $2,300. 

A tuition  fee  is  charged  to  families  whose  children  enroll 
in  the  School.  For  one  child  the  family  is  charged  $15.,  for 
two  or  more  children,  $25.  The  actual  per  capita  expense  for 
a child  in  the  program  is  $46.30  per  year.  The  parish  makes 
up  the  deficit  between  operating  expenses  and  tuition  revenue. 

Conclusion 

The  School  of  Religion  at  Our  Lady  Queen  of  All  Saints 
parish  in  Fraser,  is  a well  organized,  professionally  staffed 
catec'hitical  center.  It  has  involved  more  than  1,500  people 
in  its  formal  programs  and  many  more  in  its  grass-root  community 
work.  There  is  no  data,  however,  to  evaluate  the  pedgogic 
effects  of  the  program.  It  seems  to  be  "effective,"  it  enrolls 
a much  larger  and  broader  portion  of  the  parish  than  could  a 
traditional  parochial  school.  But  whether  it  achieves  the 
same  religious  outcomes  alledged  to  accrue  from  Catholic  schools 
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I which  emmerse  the  child  in  a total  religious  atmosphere,  has 
not  been  determined. 

Furthermore,  as  a local  cooperative  program,  the  School 
of  Religion,  like  most  release  time  programs,  offers  one-sided 
benifits.  It  is  a convenient  and  perhaps  effective  means  of 
religious  education,  but  the  public  school  derives  few  benefits 
from  its  operation.  It  does  not  add  to  the  pluralistic  mix  of 
American  education  as  does  the  various  types  of  dual  enrollment 
programs,  nor  does  it  have  the  effect  of  unifying  the  community 

as  dual  enrollment  so  often  does. 

Before  a final  conclusion  on  the  Fraser  Program  can  be 

I made,  a great  deal  of  basic  research  is  needed. 

I 

i 

I 

I 

i 
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APPENDIX  I 

Schedule  for  the  School 
of  Religion 
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